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NATIONAL FOREIGN ASSESSMENT CENTER ESTABLISHED 


The CIA's Directorate of Intelligence and the Office of the 
National Intelligence Officers have been merged to form a new 
organization, the National Foreign Assessment Center. The change was 
effective 11 October 1977. Robert R. Bowie, Deputy to the Director of 
Central Intelligence (DCI) for National Intelligence, has been appointed 
Director of the Center. The Center is located in the CIA Headquarters 
building where personnel involved in the merger had worked previously, 
i.e., no movement of people has taken place. 

The merger is designed primarily as a streamlining move, combining 
under one person all of the DCI's subordinate elements involved in the 
production of finished intelligence. No major internal realignments or : 
changes in personnel are contemplated. The merger Is another step in 
implementing the Presidential Directive concerning reorganization of the 
Intelligence Conmunity announced on 4 August 1977. 

The R ational Intelligence Officers have been responsible for the 
production of National Intelligence Estimates for the President and the 
National Security Council. These studies provide the best information 
and judgment available to the U.S. Government on major trends and events 
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CIA TO SEEK OUT STRATEGIC BALANCE CONSULTANTS 


CIA director Stansfield Turner says he is planning to create a group of consultants to 
work with the agency on assessments of force estimates such as the strategic balance 
between the Soviet Union and the United States. " i 

He said the CIA would look at a particular estimate and the agency will call from the 
group of consultants "the right mix of people to join in the estimate. " 

Turner said the use of the consultants would not be on a full-time basis, but rather 
world be used at .the beginning of an exercise, following it through and critiquing as the \ 
CLA proceeded, . - 

He said he did not think an "ideologically structured" Team A-Team B approach is a 
good idea. "I would not reject it entirely, but I think it is something upon which I would 
look with suspicion. " The reference was to the controversy that developed over the 
"Team B" review of last year’s National Intelligence Estimates of Soviet strategic 
capabilities. • 

Turner denied the assertion that, because of the Team B assessment, the "so-called j 
hard liners won the day and forced the CIA to re-evaluate its opinions about Soviet military i 
strength. " j 
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NEW YORK TIMES 


Sf The Many Studies About the United States 



By NICHOLAS M. HORROCK 


. ml gsa ASHINGTON — When Senate- and House 

■ Committees completed their # investiga- 

tions of the operations of the intelligence 
V" Wir zMI ' ... community last year* several conclusions 

- stood out: * 

: . i ""•The intelligence agencies had been allowed to operate 
/ without sufficient direction, either by the President or by 

^° n "eTheir structure and their secret made it nearly impos- 
sible to trace responsibility for abuses. As one weaiy mem- 
ber of the Senate Intelligence Committee put it m 1975; It 
"'was like the old joke. 'Nobody was driving. We were all 

in the back seat/ ” • t . B1 . . 

•The S5 billion — until recently, S6 billion— intelligence 

:• apparatus was cumbersome, '‘redundant** (in. Govenimen- 
7 . tese that means It has enormous duplication of effort) and 
often ‘didn’t collect the information the: President needed 
to know when he needed to know IL _ 

Last Thursday President Carter took" an important step 
toward dealing with some of these questions! He centralized 
more administrative power under the director of Central 
Intelligence than that official has possessed since the agency 
was set up in 1947. 


to Washington, centralization of power is no panacea 
_ for abuse. Indeed, the history of the intelligence community 
over the last three decades suggests that it was at its 
\ ' worst when it had its greatest power. It was, for instance^ 

! part of the sad chapter of the Chilean affair — the United 

States involvement in the downfall of President Salvador 
Allende Gossens— that ,a former director* Richard Helms* 

-- left President Nixon's office feeling he* had "a marshal's 
baton under his arm/* 

1/1 But jn President Carter's mov&.thera foalsa^centrailza * 

1 H tion of responsibility . Now, presumably, the President can 
1 ring up Adm. Stansfield Turner, his director of Central Intel- 
s* \ ligence, ask “What's this I hear” about an intelligence , 

l matter and be talking to the man responsible* By the same 
! token, the two Congressional oversight committees should 
} be able to get their answers and issue their advice through 
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J l mkal Turner both had contemplated an intelligence reorgan- 

ll i. ization that would have put even greater power into the 
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A Worthwhile Debate on So viet Intentions ' \ rf! 


As a fellow academician and col- 
league of Professes Vladimir Petrqv,Jl 
was quite alarmed by the tone arid Jin- , 
plications of bis letter published Jujy 
22, in v/hich he derides the Outlook ar- 
ticles by Richard Perle, Professor Pipes ^ 
and Boris Rabbot concerning Soviet 
foreign and military policies and/or \ 
the proper American response to them.v 
Petrov hopes, for “restoring "sanity tcH 
discussions of such matters, restricting 
them to those^who possess both compe-,, 
v tence and integrity.” ;i v ' ' // 

Is he in fact suggesting thatThe Post 
in its Outlook section censbr important" 
opinions and viewpoints, which repre- 
sent the inputs into our decision-mak- 
ing? Should Sen. Henry Jackson's aide 
Perle (in spite of the admitted CIA 
underestimation of Soviet military ex- . 
penditures in the 1960s) be denied pub- 
lication- merely- because^ he is. a 
strategic-arms expert rather than a 
Sovietologist? "Will Professor Petrov 
“muzzle” ther highly gifted and produc- - 
five “Team: B” head. Professor -Pipes/ 
merely because he has been primarily a 
historian of pre-Revolutionary Russia? 
And need Rabbot, a slightly “suspect” - 


recent emigre with access to inside ire: 
formation but; admittedly, liable to the 
'foibles of insiders, including uneven 
/memory for details and a tendancy to 
overrate personality’ factors, get sec^- 
r? ‘ rit3T“ clearance b ef ore" he^can tell ” 
story in a newspaper that a few days 
later published a critique by another 
Soviet emigre ‘(Victor Zoiza)?;;£s| :0 
-•". Professor Petrov, seems especially 
perturbed by ThePostVprinting artiq- 
les (in ah’ opinion "section/ not witii 
straight news) that “clash so directly”-— 
a strange position, indeed, for an acade- 
mician. I, for one, would like to com- 
mend The Post and the American sys- 
tem as it is operating today for the com- 
paratively intelligent manner in which 
the public debate over Soviet- inten- 
tions and capabilities and U.S. strategic 
and foreign policy is being conducted. 

' The American people: in opinion polls 
have shown a general, willingness to 
spend the necessary money for an ade- 
quate defense of ttfeU-S. and its allie^ 
All serious positions, as well as Ameri- 
can strategic doctrine itself, are geared 
to the preservation and strengthening 
riorth e 'coexistence wd ha ve always -had 
. with the UB^it'and the avoidance of 
major armed : cbnfllct^ as^ :\vell : as the?: 
safeguarding of our civilization/ Givot- 
the nature of politics and people, how 
i much more “saruty** could- one reason^ ; 
ably ask f or? •• v ::; 5® 

DAVID M. GOLDFRANXj 

; Director, Russian Are* Studies Program/ 
f ; - Jv'S f-iy.-. ^Associate Professor of History! 

‘/•V Georgetown UniTerafty£ 

, Washington-- 
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The name of Richard Pipes, Baird professor 
of history at Harvardand distin g uished Sovie- 
tologist, first came to* our notice a few months 
ago. He and a team of strategists studied the 
Centred Intelligence Agency’s yearly evaluation 
of Russian strategy and, by all accounts, found 
it too optimistic. 

The considerations that led Professor Pipes 
and “Team B” to bleak conclusions were then 
secret. But in a fascinating article in the July 
Commentary (“Why The Soviet Union Thinks It 
Could Fight and Win a Nuclear War”) Mr. 
Pipes expounds the pessimistic view at length. 
His piece has been called “rank hysteria in 
scholarly garb” by one knowledgable critic. We 
did not find it so, but there is room for strenuous 
exception. „ 

Professor Pipes’ article is probably more 
valuable as a glimpse of the mind-set of those 
sometimes called, too simply, “hawks” than as 
a convincing appraisal of the origins- of Soviet - 
strategic doctrine But this frame of mind is 
worth understanding, because it corrects more 
optimistic outlooks and because it is far from 
uninfluential in national councils today. 

To summarize Professor Pipes’ argument is to 
simplify it; but some summary is needed here. 
There is, he insists, a drastic difference between 
the American and Soviet views of the usefulness 
of nuclear war. By his reckoning, the Russian 
military dominate Russian strategic planning; 
and as professionals, they reject the view that 
thermonuclear weapons have altered warfare 
absolutely./:.- . - V - h.; ; -*-.>• ■ 

By contrast, he insists, 'American 7 strategic 
policy has been deeply — he believes unduly — 
shaped by two forces effectively excluded from 
Soviet planning: scientists and civilian special- 
ists who think the atomic age makes nonsense of 
war considered as “a continuation of policy by 
other means”; and a succession of civilian de- 
fense officials whose paramount concern was 
economizing. .• 

He lays out a stark contrast, then, a contrast 
: between a rational, bourgeois, commercial soci- 
ety (the U.S.) and a peasant society, inured to 
.tolerate the loss of human life on a staggering 
scale and thus to take a- far more “realistic”: 
view of the role of violence in history (the U.S.- 
- - - * — — — 




Thus whereas we tend to rely on “mutual as- j 
sured destruction” as a deterrent, the Soviet I 
Union looks beyond devastating nuclear ex- 
changes to survival, even victory, in nuclear 
war. To understand this Soviet outlook, he. 

. argues, we need only read their military manu- 
als and examine their writings on military 
policy. Obscured though they may be by “Aeso- 
pian” language, and striking the Western 
reader as “unadulterated rubbish,’’ these writ- 
ings announce over and over again the Russian 
„ rejection of our notion that nuclear war is too 
costly and damaging to be profitable for anyone. 

Professor Pipes is a professional student of 
Russia, and by reputation a diligent one. Appro- 
priately, then, what he says about the Russian • 
pblitical and military structure, and its mental- 
ity, is far from implausible or un i n formed. 

What is far less plausible is his account of the 
way American strategic policy is made. It all 
seems too simple. A nation that has been for 
some 24 years spending approximately half its 
discretionary national budget on defense, and 
the influence of whose “military-industrial com- 
plex” one President, himself a distinguished sol- 
dier, felt it expedient to warn against, is not 
obviously the scientist-and-penny-pinching- 
. accountant-ridden society Professor Pipes por- 
trays. ■ ‘ ; ■ ; ' : ■ Lj i / ; 

. More specifically, the Pipes analysis falters in 
historical detail — largely by omission. For in- 
stance,. describing the advent of Robert S. - 
McNamara as defense secretary (and str ainin g, 

perhaps, to fitthaFevenrintothe^larger argu- 
^ ment) Professor Pipes .writes;^” A. prominent 
business executive specializing in finance and 
accounting, McNamara applied to the perennial 
problem of American strategy the methods 
of cost analysis. Under McNamara the procure- 
ment of weapons, decided on the basis of cost 
effectiveness, .came in effect to direct strategy, 
rather than the other way around . is at this 

point that applied science in partnership with 
budgetary accountancy — a partnership which 
had developed U.S. strategic theory — also took: 
charge of U.S. defens^pohcyV^^rc^ 
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President Jimmy Carer's decision to 
oppose production of the S-l bomber is 
shocking for two reasons: (/) because 
the White House was assuring key con- 
grcssional leaders only hours before last 
Thursday's press conference that the 
President had decided to approve pro- 
duction' of the plane; (2) because the 
presidential decision flies in the face of 
a devastating analysis of Soviet mili- 
tary doctrine that shows the Soviets are j 
moving inexorably toward military vie- • 
tory, not parity, in the East- West arms j 
race. i 

That analysis was prepared by Prof. } 
Richard Pipes of Harvard, former head i 
of the school’s Russian Research Cen- s 
ter and one of the world's outstanding ; 
authorities on Kremlin thinking. East 
year, the President’s Foreign InteliF j 
gence Board asked Dr. Pipes to head i 
up Oviir so-called ’"Team B” 10 analyze j 
the annual strategic estimates of the ; 
Cen t ra i I n tei 1 igen ce A gen cv . j 

Team B — composed of some of the 
most respected academicians and intel- 
ligence experts in the world — con- • 
chided that the CIA had systematically j 
underestimated Soviet capabilities, that 
the Russians were ideologically com- 
mitted to victory over the West and that 
their doctrine was designed precisely to 
achieve that goal, 

. Unfortunately, few who have made 
this country’s major strategic decisions 
over the last 15 years have taken the 
Russians at their word. Typical is Paul 
V/arnke. . Carter’s, personal choice to 
head the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, who was asked recent lv‘ 
about the Soviet's conviction that thev 
can fight and win a nuclear war. 

^ “In my view,” V/arnkc said, “this 
kind of thinking is on a level of abstrac- 
tion which is unrealistic. It seems to me 
that instead of talking in these terms, 
which would indulge what I regard as 
the primitive aspects of Soviet nuclear 
doctrine, we ought to be trying to edu- 
cate them Into the real world of strate- 
gic nuclear weapons, which is that no- 
body could possibly wind 


This answer strikes Pipes not only as 
condescending but as folly. Writing in 
the current ComnierJar}\ the Harvard 
professor asks: “On what grounds does 
be, a Washington lawyer, .presume to 


years ago defeated the Wehrm&chi — 
and, of uli things, about the ‘real world 
of strategic nuclear weapons’ 'of which 
they happen to possess a considerably 
larger arsenal than' we? Why does he 

consider them children who ought not 
to be ‘indulged 9 ? And why does he 
chastise for what he regards as ‘primi- 
tive' and unrealistic strategic doctrine 
not those who hold it, namely the Soviet 
military, but Americans who. worry 
about it?” 

Wamke’s belief — that nuclear war 
is unwirmable, and therefore irrational 
— has shaped American thinking since 
the mid-1960s when we unilaterally 
froze our IC3M force at 1 .054 and dis- 
mantled all our defenses against enemy 
bombers. Civil defense was all but 


t\ s f i p e s n o t es . . 

"The cxoectati.cn was tnut as soon as ■ 
the Russians felt themselves equal to | 
the United States in terms of effective < 
deterrence., they would stop further de- j 

* the So- ; 
d first j 

A n i'i \ the Russians had a , 


educate’ the Soviet general staff corn- . , nTS _ The frantic pace of cr: 
posed of prolessior.nl soldiers woo ad • nudear buildup was explain* 

: on the ground that the Russians 
! lot of catching up to do, then that they 
i had to consider the Chinese threat, and 
jfinallv on the grounds in at they are in- 


herent] v a very insecure people au^ j 
should "be allowed an edge in deterrent j 
clip ability.” • I 

To Pipes, the West has made a tragic ; 
mistake in not studying Soviet military ! 

. Nothing could be more dear, j 


; coctrzi 

i after such analysis, than that the. So- j 
jviets regard war — particularly nuclear j 
' war — as something that can be v on. As . 
the Soviets proclaim-: “War must not l 
simply [be] the defeat of the enemy, j 
; i: must be his destruction. This coudF j 
; lion has become the basis of Soviet mill- [ 
[ tary strategy.” _ - .j 


The strategic doctrine adopted by ! 
., j the USSR over the past two decades, 1 

scientists said was technologically feasi- j P;pcs stresses/ “ctUls for a policy- dia- j 

j metrically opposite to that adopted in- 1 
fd States by the predominant? 


abandoned, as was an ABM system that 
scier 
ble. 


Rut the Soviets paid no heed to 
our good intentions. They engaged 
in it frenetic, massive buiJd-up of 
quantity and quality h, soon outstrip- 
ping the United States in areas 
where we had long held overwhelm- 
ing superiority. But the Wamkes 
who shaped American policy were 
nfrle concerned. 


the Unit 

community of civilian strategists: not: 
deterrence, but victory, not sufficiency j 
in weapons, but superiority, not retalia-j 
: tion, but offensive action.” j 

Soviet theorists regard strategic nu-j 
clear forces (organized since 1960 into! 
a separate arm, the Strategic Rocket j 
- Forces) to be “the decisive branch of; 

. the armed services, in the sense that the; 
.ultimate outcome of modern war should : 
be settled by nuclear exchanges.” j 

Towards this goal — the destruction j 
of the enemy— the Soviets have been j 
building a military machine that dwarfs ; 
that of the United States. While Amen j 
lean strategists scoff at the Soviets 5 
stockpiling of huge quantities of arms, ’ 
new and old, calling it a throwback to i 
C z aris t thinking. Pi pcs rep] t es; 

“It is not, however,, as mindless as it ; 
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By Martin Schrarn and Jim Klurfeld/T-^ 

f'^ewsday Washington 

r Tftis is the second : ofr two articles on the^U.S- v;j 
.. intelligence community* >’< **: 

i "Washington— CenfraV Intelligence’ Agency Di- 
rector Stansfield Turner has begun working with 
top Carter policy-makers tcrbridge the intelligence 
gap and solve' what- he concedes. are 1 very real 
problems in the way the system Dorics.-* ■•-■ ■ ' ~ 

- ‘There has been too much emphasis on what I i 
call intelligence by committee — by consensus, the ; 
new CIA director said this month in his most exten- 
sive-' interview since- ass umin g office four months 
; a go. .The system has had too -much, emphasis 

on having an agreement, so you can- . > . . come up 
"with a- community solutioiiiC r'tthihk.I have to 

bite more bullets. injselfrK'A' 

. . ' The trim,- gray-haired admiral— ie retains ms- 
'■ active duty rank--spoke candidly and on the record 
kas -h&'hcknowledged cri t ici sm s that had: been-levrj 







an 



,■ It Those .comment^ of. dissatiBfhctiQn^ outlined-; in 
^Newsday yesterday^ included complamtaby policy-' 
r makers that they are* deluged by_ raw intelligence 
^ithat ispoorlyanalyzedT-that the espionage experts 
*? often do n'ottell. the- dwasibn-makers what-the ; in~i 


. '-current : assessment— the , study _ 

/capability and strategy;- 

e Criticized the controver 
.4-Team" approach'-to- assessing So' 
utility and strategy, which- was i 
■ decessor, George Bush, - and pi 
•- analysts against, a team of ou 
• tfysts; 

f . ® Conceded that many CIA 
^training and experience becaos, 
r 'iar with the countries they are in cnarge oi assess-' 
/ing. jyvTT- 

Intelligence: Analysis Needed - 
Turner agreed with complaints of top officials' 
'such as-Brzezinski that the policy-makers are not 


S^ffitmre'poKdes. 

Now;, for the first -t^d^preadenj, and hm topi 
^policy-makers'. wdlh begiru telling, the ihtelligehce-i 
community— Kin. a regular basis — specifically yvhat: 
".- they expect, them to provide -in military, political- 
;l,and econoimd analysis-- re/a V. : <-r. # \\H 1 

o'vtuThe -dedsien-makers have been too preoccupied 
ito give [the intelligence community] the attention," 
■jfnmAr -^aid- •.%;/ .We .are how actively engaged, 
.-with'.lhe Presi^at and; top people-, in: sorting 
'out the priorrties-thatwill be orderedbnme todo". 
He said he had begun setting up a procedure in dis- -, 
cussions.'with President- Carter, Secretary of' State-j 
Cyrus Vance, . Defense- Secretary Harold Brown/ 
^-National b 


i UIUT1UCV- Uli-W, O V _ . . - 

^haxd-mformatioiL thalris, fed to them t by tha intern- 
vgence community:- ;; - ~ A * 
;t&^Ahother. problem;- he conceded,;^ that the poll*; 
xy=makers-' are simply: fed- too'nrach information* 
•^orn the; various sources in the intelhgenct^com- 
?munity£^^^ 

^'^"i^iuThere is- too . much-inforniabon and they; 1 

it— That -is a-verylreal problem/YThrher 
Tsaidi lYivS ITT. had a complete throttle on all of the 
. ^information going arouhd'town from intelligence 



; V uiLiLkUrcicu Uiaw ^ ' — ■ - - -v. — 

tba3 is for the CIA director himself to. "bite the bul- 
r le^-inore often and offer his own analysis: ^and pre-J 
^diction of major' events and trendatrfir^g^^^/^ 

Outlined ’th6- manner, m ^whicii^ th^. intelli^ 
gence- community -is beginning its most- important; 

c 


; >so would be -dangeroxis in that I obviously .coul ft 
^Jiaveiiny: biases' and-could leave something out. So- 
£jtTs a risk you take in order to have multiplicity of. 

■y sources^ -Zs£. V* 

i v;- He - addedr-T£ : is' tlhfortuhate- that . one.*of the 
S gainhsi m Washington is ‘Who Has the Latest Intel-: 
^Bgence?'-Aiid'-tbafriwrt» too .modi emphasis oitcupt' 
|Vrenfe '^teffigdnce.>V .The problem is as- soon; as- 
Y something, happens,'? somebody runs in and- says^. 

■ Wlr: Jones; did ; you . hear what has happened? Hot 
off the- press; raw-intelligehce-has-just arrived!'; 
/ Three • days -later we find-oohit was a had report; 
'-•/‘Tjri or^putat in context. — 7 •'>-'» - l — 
: ; :>tiSbMt. ; -is. that- the ; director;of intelligence has/ 
som^ suggestions of his own- for the- policy-makers i-j 
‘ - who : iely- on intelligencet "If the amsumere would;j 
*le'am-tdbe:.a'little;morepatientandlet us putitmj 
f. context' for them. I’d bft ; Jtepidw"A'i-a? r ^:^i'^^ 

’T-v'-ntilVv t, nrity rtQTri<t fir* A 


oontiny^sl 
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WASHINGTON POST 


' Stephen S. Rosenfeld “Does anyone really 

A Hawkish believe formal doctrine, 

whatever it is, would be 



Argument 
With Holes 


For rank hysteria in scholarly garb, 
It*s hard to top Harvard Professor Rich* 
ard Pipes’s Commentary article, "Why 
the Soviet Union Thinks It Could Fight 
and Win a Nuclear War/* reprinted in 
last Sunday’s Outlook. It’s worth joust- 
ing with a bit because it’s typical of so 
much of the worst-case alarmism that 
the military 'intellectual complex passes 
off as serious argumentation. ; - ; v j 

Pipes, a Soviet specialist and member 
of the ‘Team B” invited to critique CIA 
intelligence estimates last year, be- ( 
lieves that what counts ‘‘above air. is r 
Soviet intent, and that such intent can 
be accurately divined from Soviet mili- 
tary doctrine; official thoughts oh 
using force abroad* He marshals quota 
after leaden quote to demonstrate that 
Moscow feels it could fight and win a 
nuclear war andjias prepared to do so^ 

By contrast, 'Pipes goes on, the 
United States has accepted "mutual as* 
sured deterrence/- a doctrine holding 
that both sides* bombs are now so de- 
structive that the sure anticipation of 
mutual mass killing, regardless of who 
hits first, is the best guard and an ade- 
quate guard against war. Since the 
United States believes that the work- 
ings of deterrence will save it from hav- 
ing to fight a war, Pipes suggests, it has 
not prepared to fight one, and therein 
lies the dan ger* 

It is, first of all, misleading to ignore 
the ongoing between-the-lines Soviet 


[Brezhnev ’s ] only 
guide? ” 

debates on nuclear war and to credit 
only the starkest version argued. It is 
even more misleading not to ask what 
relationship military doctrine has to ac- 
tual Soviet policy. Would Brezhnev in 
the clutch take solace and determina- 
tion from the thought that the loss of 
tens of millions of Russian lives 
w’ouldn’t really be all that serious? Does 
anyone really believe formal doctrine, 
whatever it is, would be his only guide? 

In fact, the whole matter of basing 
policy on a measurement of the other 
fellow’s perceived intent is suspect 
That method licenses a reading as nar- 
row, or as extravagant, as the reader s 
central nervous system. It is too open- 
ended, too undisciplined, too subjec- 
tive. Pipes’s reading is less analysis 
than Rorschach test. 

In the 1960s military-oriented conser- 
vatives argued that you couldn’t judge 
Communists by their intent; you had to 
measure their capabilities. Now that 
Soviet and American capabilities are so 
roughly equal and 50 difficult to sort 
out (they have more throw-weight, for 
example, while we have more hard-tar- 
get kill capability), conservatives rally 
around intent - s\.'- ' 

But what is worst is Pipes’s blindness 
to what the United’ States has been 
doing to acquire the very war-fighting 
capability that, in Soviet hands, he de- 
plores. V ' T . ^ 

As early as 1970 President Nixon, 
openly questioning exclusive reliance 
on deterrence, suggested that to be 
credible the United States had to be 
able to respond other than by all-out 
city-busting to a limited Soviet nuclear 
attack* Thus were initiated the changes 
in targeting (from cities to missile 


launchers) and in weaponry (to the 
more accurate, powerful and reliable 
missiles needed to hit those new tar- 
gets) developed since. In a word, war* 
fighting. . 

Listen to the last Pentagon “posture 
statement,” where American doctrine 
is defined: "We believe that a substan* 

; tial number of military forces and critir 
cal industries in the Soviet Union 
should be directly targeted, and that an 
j important objective of the assured re* 
taliation mission should be to retard 
, significantly the ability of the U.S.S.R* 

: to recover from a nuclear exchange 
! and regain the status of a 20th-cemury 
military and industrial power more 
rapidly than the U.S. . . - 
"The Soviets, by their activities, indi- 
cate that they are not interested in mu* 
tual assured destruction* Accordingly, 
they must be accepted for what they 
are, not for what we want them to be. 
Their actions indicate that they take 
nuclear war seriously; the U.S. must do 
no less. Part of taking it seriously isre-' 
spouses short of full-scale retaliation in 
our strategic nuclear capabilities*” 

’ Pipes seems to have missed entirely 
the efforts of American strategists over 
the better part of a decade to work 
their way out of what they regarded as. 
an unusable deterrent, one threatening 
so much force as not to seem credible* 

It is startling that someone who pre- 
sumed to correct what he felt were too*; 
j rosy CIA intelligence estimates evi- 
dently ignored the impact on Soviet’ 
programs and plans of the growing r 
American war-fighting capability, - * 

There is a strange process at work; 
here. The devil that seems to drive 
Pipes and others of his stripe, such as 
Paul Nitze, a fellow member of the 
Committee on the Present Danger, is 
the conviction that American policy is 
in the hands of raving doves. But this is 
absurd* I don’t understand it. 

V . r--*. , A - i 
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By Lt. Gen. IRA C. EAKER 
USAF (Ret.) 

jj ATELY, most of the heads of the 
^principal intelligence agencies have 
'been placed under Navy leadership. The 
. Central Intelligence Agency, National 
Security Agency and Defense Mapping 
- Agency (which provides cartography and 
geodesy essential to global targeting) all 
. now have admirals as their directors. 

. Also, congressional committees now are 
talking about an intelligence reorganiza- 
: tion, including an “Intelligence Czar.” 

It is unwise, in fact dangerous, to permit 
the Navy, or any other service or agency, 
to dominate the intelligence community. It 
would be equally unwise to put all 
intelligence under Army or Air Force 
domination. 

It is' understandable that President 
Carter would turn to a Naval Academy 
classmate, Adm. Stanfield Turner, to head 
the CIA. After all, it has been the weak 
link in the intelligence community during 
; the past decade. In the National Intelli- 
gence Estimates, subsequent events have 
proven the CIA’s estimates on Russian 
.military strength to have. been too low. 
The CIA has admitted this and has 
.. upgraded its estimates on Soviet military 
’ capability. During this period, the 

- estimates of the Defense Intelligence 
. .’Agency, and of the intelligence sections of 

the armed services, have proven much 
more accurate. ■ - 

But now to put the. intelligence agencies 
of the military services under Navy 
leadership, in addition to the CIA, may let 

- the pendulum swing too far. It creates the 
possibility for a dominant authority — a 

... President, a Secretary of State or a 
Secretary of Defense to say, as in the past, 
“This is my decision, now give me an 
intelligence estimate to support it.” 

This concern was intensified recently 
% when it was reported that President 
| Carter was justified in. reducing ; U,S. 


ground forces in Korea because he had 
consulted Russia and Red China and each 
had assured him that they would not I 
encourage or support North Korea’s Kim 
il-Sung in any offensive adventures... 

Do we not • remember that Dr.* Henry 
Kissinger, President- Nixon’s principal 
national security assistant, was assured 
by the Reds at the Paris Peace negotia- 
tions that North Vietnam would not attack 
South Vietnam after U.S. forces were 
removed? ' ' 

Do we not know that North Vietnam 
was, at that very time, secretly moving 
supplies and troops into forward positions 
from which it launched such an attack 
immediately after U.S. troops were 
withdrawn? 

As a matter of fact, each time we have 
been caught by surprise, as in the 1,973 j 
Arab attack on Israel, one agency — or in 
that case an individual, Dr, Kissinger — 
was dominating the intelligence communi- 
ty. ■ 

The lesson from all this is to make sure 
that all segments of the intelligence 
community are free, and in fact encour- 
aged, to submit their views on the 
National Intelligence Estimates. It is upon 
the validity of those estimates that the 
President must rely to make fundamental 
decisions on such critical matters as 
defense budgets, arms sales and arms 
limitations agreements. ■ • . 

Dissent in the intelligence community 
must be encouraged, not suppressed. Any ! 
dissenting views also must be available to 
the Congress and our people. The wisdom j 
of this policy was demonstrated in the 
recent case of the “beam weapon” 
controversy, as it was in divulging the 
massive Russian civil defense effort. 

President Carter, I understand, wisely, 
has assured the Congress that no interna-" 
tional commitments will be kept secret 
from that body. 

r I ’ Copyright 197/. boV Angetes Tim*s , i. ? \ - 

- J '.i'-J (l X’'r T>l-4r i 


f * 
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on Soviet Nuclear St 


\ JSays Moscow Er 


- -- . r -■ '• : Safefly DREW BUDDLETCBj^j; » ’ 

• Tha Soviet Union's strategic” nudear 0n what grounds. Dr. Pipes asks, does 

doctrine seeks victory, cot deterrence, su- Washington lawyer presume to *edu- 
periority In weapons rather than suffi-l cate’ the Soviet general staff" about stra- 
ciency, and offensive, perhaps pre-emp-i te ^ c nuclear weapons "of which they 
tive F operations rather than retaliation,; ' happen to possess a considerably larger 
according to Dr. Richard Pipes of Harvard I than we?” 



University who headed ‘Team B” of the 
Foreign In telligence Advisory Board. • 

Ur. Pipes, in an article in the magazine 
Commentary, asserts that the American 
negotiators in the strategic arms limita- 
tion talks miss the point as long as they 
' - concentrate on numbers of nuclear weap- 
ons. ■ - 

The former head of Harvard’s Russian 
Research Center, Dr. Pipes is highly criti- 
cal of the prevalent United States, doc- 
trine that contends that a nuclear' war 
would be so destructive that it would 
leave no winner, Soviet doctrine, he 
argues, emphasizes winning a nuclear 
war and the destruction of American soci- 
ety, ' '■ 1 : i 

"►The article is expected to revrv© the 
debate within the American intelligence 
community over Soviet strategic capabil- 
ities and intentions. The debate began 
early this year when Dr. Pipes*. "Team 
B’J termed the Russian nuclear position 
more threatening to the United States 
tpan the Central Intelligence Agency’s 
. /had reported it. 

> . Alternative to CXA. Study 

"Team B was appointed m 1976 by 
President Gerald R. Ford’s Foreign Intelli- 
gence Advisory Board to prepara an alter- 
native estimate of Soviet strategic objec- 
tives to thar produced by the C.IA. 

’The United States strategic doctrine, as 
summarized by Dr. Pipes, is based pri- 
marily on the concept that a full-scale 
nudaar war is not a. rational policy be- 
cause there would be no winner in such a 
war. If the Soviet Union launched a sur- 
prise attack. America would emerge from 
if with sufficient forces to devastate Rus- 
sia in a retaliatory attack, * 

:Such-an attack would destroy all of 
the Soviet Union’s major. cities and kill 
millions. Because of this retaliatory 
.threat, American strategists feei.that a 
Soviet first strike is highly unlikely. j ^ 
Jlrially, American strategists and Con- 
gressional sources believe that meaning- 
ful defenses against a nuclear attack are 
impossible to t&Bd and psychologically 
counterproductive. *; 

* The- American conclusion based on all 
these factors is that nuclear superiority 
is .meaningless. f v , 

* £ Critical of Wartfk* Comment , 
t)r* Pipes is scathingly critical of Paul 

Wamke, President Carter's chief disarm- 


.Sovie doctrine, he writes, “emphatical- 
ly 'asserts that while nuclear war would 
indeed prove extremely destructive to 
both parties, its outcome would not be 
mutual suicide; the country better pre- 
pared for it and in possession of a superi- 
or strategy would win and emerge avi- 
able society.” / 

The Russian strategic doctrine, accord- 
ing to Dr. Pipes, contains five related 
elaments. ; : t . " . . - **■■' - . * 

These are: pre-emption rr first strike, 
quantitative ' U’-erioritv -rms, '^cutter- 
force targetin',' combined anns opera- 
tions and defence. ' " 

'The Rusrian n*—**c^ rn •'ne-qrT- 


tion :s trrc-d r?.ck 'o Ge— surprise 
attack ca the Grvlct UrT-dri 19tl and; 


ament negotiator, for hi? comment that, 
on; the ."primitive aspects” of Soviet doc- 


■ clear weapons, which is that 
could possibly _wm/\ 


nobody 

•a- 


“no’ point is emphasized more consistent- 
ly" by Soviet strategists “than the need 
new?r to allow themselves to be caught 
hi a surprise attack”' , ' ' k \ : - 

This military memory and ihe ^speed 
of modern weapons — a missile can go 
from the United States to the Soviet 
Union in 30 minutes—- are considerations 
that call for a pre-emptive strike, espe- 
cially since once . the nrissiles have left 
therr silos, bombers .are a irbom and sub- 
marines, at sea “a counter attack is great- 
ly reduced m* effectiveness.” • 

There is no indication, he continues, 
that the Russians .share the American 
view that the number of nuclear weapons 
does not matter once'a certain quantny 
has been attained.- > ■ * ^ 

Soviet strategists believe that the ulti- 
mate outcome of a nuclear war will be 
decided in the first hours but they also / ; 
believe that a nuclear war will last for 
months or longer, if the destruction of 
the enemy is to be achieved. Consequent-. 
Iy, a large arserral of nuclear delivery 
systems may be of "critical teportaoce.^ : 
S ^ Attack Against U*S, MlssDes *. . 

'Counterforce targeting by the Soviet 
Union is the strategy of attacking United 
States missile launchers and command 
and communications systems. v p> 
"The central idea of the US. strategy 
of deterrence holds that.should the Soviet 
Union dare to launch a surprise first 
strike at the United States, the latter 
would use it surviving missiles to lay 
waste Soviet cities,” the analyst reports, 

. -Marshal Andrei A. Grechko, the late 
Soviet Defense Minister explained Soviet 
strategy in an artide published in ,1971 
and ritied by Dr.- Pipes. In it, the Marshal 


trine, "we ought to be toyins to educate! / 
thenv into the ^ /3?rihjEll4-BBR9WM 

* * * * - f - 1 enemy's nuclear 'attack, large groupings 1 

of his armies and his; military bases; to 
^destroy his military industries: (and) "to 


Prolonged War of Attrition : 


Combined-arms operations, occupy an 
important place in Soviet nuclear stre/egy 
because of the Soviet emphasis not only 
on an enemy's defeat but on his destruc- 
tion in the sense that he is incapable 
of offering further resistance. 

Consequently, Dri Pipes says, theRus- 
: s:ans have prepared fcr “the follow uo 
1 phase” of a nuclear war which “mav en* 
tail a prolonged v/ar of a^trition”- 
Soviet writings on strategy, the author 
declares, reject "unequivocally” reliance 
on one strategy and stress that a nuclear 
war will require the employment of all 
arms to attain final victory. 

, Fundamental Differences on Defence — 

Nothing .illustrates, better the funda- 
mental difference between' American and 
Soviet strategic doctrines than their ap- 
proach to defense- ' 

The Russians, Dr. Pipes notes* agreed 
to certain “imprecisely defined limita- 
tions” on anti-balastic missiles in the first" 
agreement on arms limitations but "then 
; proceeded to build a tight ring of anti-air- 
| craft defenses around the country while 
: also developing a serious program of civil 
; defense.” . - - 

The relevance of the Russian civil de- 
fense program to negotiations on nficlear 
"ims limitations has been the subject of 
heated ccntroversey in American defense 
rircles. Last month a congressional com- 
mittee derided th?t civil defense was not 
an im7?ortant elementi Earlier MaL Gan. 
George Keegan, then head of Air Force 
Intelligence, had contended that It was 
rot cnlv important b??t vital to an under^ 
~ fc t the R*— si-n cverall rtrateric 

; ■" #■ v -:- * . 

^ TiTl*€r r r>'V>s abert Sovi- 

et n vfl drfen-s: ■ ^ - 1;:. - 
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6FPFTA 

ent Move? 



Whatever the ultimate cost of the un- 
noticed burial of the President’s For- 
eign Intelligence Advisory Board, the 
short-run effect is to silence the most 
important intelligence sounding board 
—ether than U.S. intelligence agencies 
themselves— for every President since 
Dwight Eisenhower, -- - .... 

The most persuasive agent on Presi- 
dent Carter last month in recommend- 
ing the death of the board was Adm, 
Stansfield Turner, the new Director of 
Central Intelligence, But Central Intel- 
ligence directors have never particu- 
larly liked the advisory board with its 
high-powered membership drawn from 
former government officials and the 
loftiest niches of American science and 
business. To them, it represented a 
threat as a competitor for the Presi- 
dent's ear and a source of intelligence 
inspiration, ■ • : 

PFLAB, for one notable example, en- 
gineered the intelligence breakthrough 
by the CIA that led to spy-in-the-sky re- 
connaissance* That might have been 
delayed for years without hard pres- 
sure from PFIAB and Edwin H. Land, 
Polaroid chairman and a PFIAB mem- 
ber since 1951. 

The risks inherent in killing PFIAB 


are manifold. It was PFIAB that per- 
suaded former President Ford and ex- 
CIA Director George Bush to engage an 
outside team of hard-line experts to de- 
bate CLVs estimate of Soviet intentions 
and capabilities last summer* 

Those experts, called "Team B,” pro- 
duced much harsher estimates than the 
'CLVs ‘Team A" of experts. The result: 
a much harder-nosed "national esti- 
mate” regarded by experts as far more 
realistic than estimates by the CIA act- 
ing alone. 

The point man in exposing the CIA's 
experts to such formidable competition 
- was Leo Cherne* the boards last chair- 
man (a pest previously held by Dr. 
James Killian, Clark M. Clifford and 
Gen. Maxwell Taylor since Eisenhower 
established PFIAB in 1956). 

' The scuttling of PFIAB is clearly tied 
to the fear of similar outside competi- 
’ tion for the intelligence bureaucracy, 
.plus a desire to centralize control over 
all intelligence within the CIA and the 
,! National Security Council staff inside 
the White House. \ —r ’ ' 

The explanation for this, a view 
widely held by skeptical outside ex- 
perts on Soviet weapons and geopoliti- 
cal planning, is the bureaucracy’s zeal 

io screen out points of view that chal- 
lenge the prevailing administration 
line. Consider the following incidents: v 

• Dr. Richard Pipes, the Harvard 
Russian scholar who played a key role!j 
in ,t Team B” last summer, believed hej 
had an informal agreement from the 
Arms f Control;,- and Disarmament 
Agency for up to S7,500 to help finance, 
a Harvard-MIT conference on basic! 
Soviet strategic doctrine. But ACDA, 
now under controversial director Paul 
Warlike, informed Pipes last month it ; 
could not help fund the project (even ; 
though Warnke has publicly said ,he : 
has no idea whether Moscow seeks mill-' 
tary superiority over the U.S. or simply ; 
equality). 



* An invitation to retired Gen* 
George Keegan, former Air Force intel- : - 
; ligence chief, early this year to lectured 
at the Air University at Maxwell Air , 

: Force Base was withdrawn. The only \ 

! explanation:. The Pentagon and/or j 
j White House did not want Keegan to be ] 

\ sponsored by the government in view j 
j of his well-known alarm over Soviet in- 1 
j tendons. ~ /. ■ - - ' * j 

■ • Concern within the Defense Intelli-: 

i gence Agency that the Carter admin-.: 

\ istration— and Turner— may be plot-: 

ting enhancement of CIA at the ex-] 
i. penseof DIA* ---n * ! 

i j What makes the demise of PFIAB 
j ; more mystifying is that two authors of : 

. : the Senate Intelligence Committee's final , 
ij report on "the President’s office” last; 

; year, David Aaron and Rick Inderfurth, 
said the board had been “useful;* partly; - 
because “its advice, and. recommenda-^ 
tlons have been for the President. As; 
such, the executive nature of this rela-f 
L tlonship should be maintained” . 

Aaron is now deputy to national secu^j 
rity adviser Zbigniew BrzezinsM; Inder-: 

: furth is Brzezinski’s special assistant.^ 

; They headed Jimmy Carter’s transition" 

; team on intelligence, proposing to abol~ : 
j ish PFIAB despite what they wrote in j 
] that report only months earlier*' - 
1 One conclusion from this is that the ■ 
i incoming administration was planning \ 

\ to centralize long before it took office, t 
a possibility duly reflected by Aaron j 
: and Inderf urth. Their report sat on the_^ 
President’s desk until early May when, ^ 
pressed by .Turner, Carter delivered ] 
the coup de grace to PFIAB — a blow to : 
challenges from outside the bureauc -. ] 
racy that have proved invaluable to 
U.S. intelligence in the past. 
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ANNOUNCER: This is "Spectrum," on the CBS Radio Net- 
work, personal opinion on issues of public interest from six 
different viewpoints. 

h 

Now one of those perspectives. , - - ' . 

M. STANTON EVANS: I'm M. Stanton Evans. . ' . 

U.S. intelligence agencies have engaged in a massive 
cover-up of Soviet intentions and behavior to preserve the 
fragile image of detente, so at least says Major General George 
Keegan, Jr., recently retired after twenty-seven years in the 
U.S. Air Force, and five years of service as Air Force Chief 
of Intelligence. 

Keegan recently told a Washington audience a hair- 
raising tale of data suppressed by higher-ups and intelligence . 
estimates concocted for the purpose of keeping detente alive. 

Keegan charged, for instance, that the CIA had doct- 
ored translation of Soviet documents to obscure the real in- 
tentions of the enemy, and that only through independent chan- 
nels was an accurate reading of the Soviet position obtained. 

He also noted that since the early 1960's, the 
United States has had access to the papers of Oleg Konskovsky, 
a high official of the Soviet government, proving the aggressive 
nature of the Kremlin's policies. Not once in all this period, 
Keegan asserted, did U.S. intelligence estimates reflect the 
contents of the Konkovsky papers. 



■l 
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THE ARMS ZEALOTS 


Arms Coalition I 
A group called the 
Committee on the Pres* 
eat Danger constituted 
itself last year to 
awaken us to the 
“present danger**’ The 
names of its 141 
founding board mem- 
bers provide a good 
cross section of the 
personalities and 
interests in the AC (as 
well as a couple of 
surprises) —Saul 
Bellow* William Colby* 
John Connally, Lane 
Kirkland (secretary- 
treasurer of the 
APL-CIO), Clare 
Boothe Luce* Norman 
Podhoretr (editor of 
Commentary) . David 
Packard (head of 
Hewlett-Packard)* Gen* 
Matthew Ridgway 
(Ret.), Eugene 
Rostow, Dean Rusk, 
Gen, Maxwell Taylor 
(Ret.), Edward Teller, 
A dm. Elmo Zumwalt 
(Ret-). The chairmaui 
of its policy studies is 
Paid Nitre, who has 
been involved in almost 
every major effort to 
jump up the defense 
budget since 1949, The 
committee has 
consciously modeled 
itself on groups of 
distinguished laity that 
campaigned before 
World War II for 
preparedness and, af- 
ter, for the Marshall 
Plan. It describes the 
•‘present danger" as 
follows: "The principal 
threat to our nation, 
to world peace, and the 
cause of human 
freedom is the Soviet 
/ drive for dominance 
based upon an 
unparalleled military 
buildu 


Those who would expand “defense capability” are prepared to sell America short 
by Daniel Yergin 

A S HAS BECOME customary when an old between the Soviet Union and theUnited States 
administration departs and a new one in avoiding conflict, particularly nuclear war, 

»i.« r\ f a outweighs their differences, and makes arms 

control not only possible but necessary. 

It seems clear to me that these days the pub- 
lic argument is going in favor of the AC. The 
Carter Administration has already found itself 


/ a marches in, we are in the midst of a 
| JL jY loud and passionate debate about 
arms. Some of the relevant questions have be- 
come familiar over more than three decades of 

such debates. Are the Russians getting ahead - 

of us? Are they actively seeking world domina- hampered in its efforts to work out further pro* 
tion? Should we spend more money on arms? posals for the strategic-arms-Iimi ta tion talks. 
Should we rush headlong into new military ■ Before negotiating with the Russians it must 
technologies? Some of the questions are more negotiate with the AC, and that does not leave 
recent, the result of nuclear parity between the much rooirt for flexibility.Meanwhile,the prop- 
two superpowers and halting steps toward arms aganda campaign of the AC is growing. For 

control. Is there or is there not a new Soviet instance, an organization called the American 


military buildup? Is real and secure arms limi- 
tation possible with the Russians? Or are they 
taking advantage of such agreements to achieve 
nuclear superiority? While the debate is easi- 
ly fogged in by the special codes used by those 
who talk about anns (MX, MIRV, PGM) the 
issues are clear — budgets, jobs, prestige, weap- 
ons systems, the structure of Soviet-American 
relations, the next spiral in the arms race, and 
that most basic of all matters — survival. 

The argument in Washington and through- 
out the nation is between two “parties.” On 
one side is the arms lobby or what might be 
called the arms coalition (hereafter to be abbre- 
viated as the AC). Its members are those peo- 
ple, both inside the government (particularly 
in the Defense Department and the Congress) 
and outside, who believe that the Soviet Union 
is an ever-expanding menace. They believe 
that we are still living in the Cold War, a con- 
frontation emanating from, as they see it, the 
predatory character of the Soviet Union. 


7 — T O 

Security Council has produced a film dwelling 
on Soviet strength. The Price of Peace and 
Freedom , which has been on television sta- 
tions around the country 225 times. Another 
1,250 prints have been dispatched throughout 
the land. The Emergency Coalition Against 
Unilateral Disarmament got forty Senators- 
to vote against Carter’s nomination of Paul 
Wamke for arms-control negotiator. 

At the same time, various versions of in- 
telligence reports, meant to strike fear into the 
national heart, regularly find their way into 
the press. Generals retire from active duly to 
carry their message to a wider public. The 
Central Intelligence Agency, usually thought 
to be beset by critics from the Left, is one of 
the agencies that does not have a direct vested 
interest in an expanding defense budget, and 
its analyses of Soviet strength have, until re- 
cently, been the most balanced. But the CIA 
has been subjected to a powerful assault from 


the Ri^ht. in the course of which it has virtu- 

On the other side is the arms-control lobby, ally been charged with purveying Soviet prop- 

tmiidun” I Its_members believe that the common interest aganda. . ' - 
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Rowland Evam and Robert Novak 

The CIA’s Admiral 


Caustic corridor gossip criticizing 
CIA Director Stansfield Turner for 
signing even routine memoranda as 
“Admiral” finally wrought a change: 
He no longer signs that way. 

Unfortunately, the change is only 
cosmetic. Turner, one of the Navy’s 
brightest stars who was shanghaied by 
President Carter to run the belea- 
guered Central Intelligence Agency, 
perceives his CIA job as a way-station to 
greater military glory. - w 

Both friends and. npn-friends of the 
brainy, barrel-chested admiral are con- 
vinced that Turner got a deal from 
jimmy Carter; He- is believed to have 
told bis former Annapolis classmate: I 
don’t want the CIA job; I want to be 
Chief of Naval Operations or chairman- 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. But Carter, , 
smarting from the collapse of his first 
CIA choice of lawyer-politician Ted So- 
rensen, would not take no for an answer. 

- So, the President gave Turner the job 
without requiring him to resign his 
'naval commission, with theimplict un- 
derstanding of a future high-level Pen- 
tagon post. Once again, the weakened 
CIA, badly needing a strong director 



over the long run, is back in the hands 
of a short-term caretaker. 

The real interests of this nation’s in- 
telligence community, costing billions 
of dollars every year, were sacrificed to 
the needs of the man in the White 
House to quickly name a widely ac- 
ceptable director after the Sorensen 
fiasco. President Ford also sacrificed 
CIA interests when he named George 
Bush CIA director, knowing Republi- 
can politician Bush would last in that 
job no longer than the Republican who 
appointed him. 

But there was a difference. Bush re- 
nounced all political aspirations A or 
1977 (perhaps costing him the vice-pres-* 
idential nomination). _ Turner: ,„re?; 
nounced nothing. 

Moreover, he has flaunted his real 
loyalties by isolating himself in his new 
inner office, located not at CIA’s 
Langley, Va., headquarters but across' 
from the White House in the Executive 
Office Building. That guarantees him 
access to the Oval Office. Indeed, the 
President now seems more impressed 
by what he hears from Turner than by ^ 
his daily briefings from Zbigniew Brze* j 
zinski, his national security adviser. 

: ' Turner’s supporters vigorously deny 
that he is all that scarce at CIA head- 
quarters; They claim Turner spends 70 
per cent of his time there, only 30 per j 
cent next to the Oval Office. Turner de- 
fenders also point to Senate legislation 
to establish a ^Director of National In- 
telligence,” a post that Turner, or a suc- 
cessor, would occupy in the office of 
the President That would leave special | 
deputies running the CIA and other in- 
telligence units. ^ . .'V ■ /' / 

Even if true, however, this does not 
answer the stockpile of complaints 
about Turner. He has removed himself 
from regular contact with his own offi- 
cers in the CIA; surrounded vhimself 
; with at first four, now nine, top inner- 
office Navy aides; insisted on a military 
ritual before seeing- CIA officers (re- 
quiring a precise memo explaining why 
the admiral should be bothered, plus a 
> 24-hour wait). * ^ ^ -.*> „ 

Though trivial in itself, some critics 
feel that most symptomatic of his lack 
of interest in the_CIA’s well-being was J 
his decision to put his son, Navy Lt. 

Geoffrey Turner, on the CIA payroll. 

The job is “junior assistant” in the Of* 
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with tEe conduct of a former CIA chief, 
whose son had a summer clerk’s job at 
CLA but was sent packing the day his 
father took the oath of office. The con- 
trast does not help sagging morale. 

Beyond morale is the vital matter of 
building back this nation’s intelligence 
system during rising competition from 
the Soviet Union. To convince the CIA 
that he can be the architect for rebuild- 
ing, Turner must change the CIA's per- 
ception of him as a transient— a tempo- 
rary custodian whose purpose is to 
avoid mistakes that might deflect him 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. - 

* That is by no means impossible; If, 
however, Turner’s conduct in the future 
continues as it has in the past three 
months, further decline in the chief Ui>* 
intelligence bulwark is assured. 

That spells danger for an organiza- 
tion that has been horsewhipped in one 
kangaroo court after another— 'gener- 
ally for following direct orders from 
Presidents of the United States. The 
horsewhipping from the outside has 
eased a little, but Turner has not yet 
started the rehabilitation. 

©1V77,F1c 14 Enterprise*, Inc. - 
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Concept of a charged-particle beam weapon is based on the design of 
pass*ng ceiim throng n a charge exchange ceil. In this ballistic rniss=< 


a negative hydrogen beam that is accelerated and neutralized by i 
; e defense concept, the collimated charga-pa^icie beam is direct? .1 
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USSR developing charged-particle device aimed at missile 
defense, exploring high-energy lasers as satellite killer 
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iuctcd at a facility in Srwet Central .Asia. 


device designed to 
m 1 _ 


corned the term direcied-cncrgy weapons 
in refcrrini' lo b-MVi beam weapons and 


high -energy lasers. 

A charged -panicle beam weapon fo- 
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ot Soviet directed -energy weapons hove 
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upper atmosphere. The bSAIV I R\V 
Block fi47 defense support system carl) 
warning satellite with scanning" radiation 
detectors and infrared sensors has been 
used to determine that on seven occasions 
since November, 1^75. tests that may be 
related to development of a charged- 
pariicic beam device have been carried out 
in a facility at Scinipalalinsk. 

n Ground testing of n small hydrogen 
fluoride high-energy and deteciion ol 
preparations lo lauren the device on board 
j spacecraft. Some 1. . S ollicials believe 
i he test of t he ant isocline laser may be 
related to recent Soviet activities on a 
manned Sal) ul space station. 
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dome formations in ihe desert near A/gir 
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“The global military situation that will confront Jimmy Carter as he takes 
office January 20 differs significantly fr^m that faced by any of his predeces- 
sors since 1945. The difference arises from the growth of Soviet military 
strength and the relative decline of American power over the past 1 0 years.” 

The New York Times , January 4, 1977 


By Charles DeVore 


S ince 1945, the United States and the Soviet Union 
have become the world’s top military superpowers. 
Which, if either, has superior military strength is the 
subject of a continuing debate among military and civil- 
ian defense analysts. 

That debate intensified in 1977, partly, perhaps, be- 
cause of a new administration, headed by a President 
who has been outspoken in his views on arms reduction 
and in eventual “elimination of nuclear weapons from 
the earth,” and because the first strategic arms agree- 
ment— SALT I — expires this October. President Car- 
ter’s views are certain to be reflected in the actions of 
5 his administration, with emphasis on defense spending 
and arms control. 

National Intelligence Estimate 

The defense budget a President submits to Congress 
is guided by the general conclusions in what is called the 
National Intelligence Estimate, an analysis of the stra- 
tegic capabilities and intentions of the Soviet Union. 
“Intentions” are what you want to do; “capabilities” 
are what you can do with what you have available. The 
United States prepares and publishes estimates of So- 
viet military capabilities; Soviet intentions are more dif- 
ficult to assess, because the Soviet Union is a closed 
society. As Apjw^iedCJMirtfitale^ fcQA 

riddle wrapped in a mystery shrouded in an enigma.” 
This year’s National Intelligence Estimate, orat least 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
BASELINE FORCES BUDGET TRENDS 

(TOA - $ BJLUONS) 
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Source: Department of Defense 
DOD Budget trend has been downward for nearly a decade in 
real (constant dollar) terms, turned the corner in FY '76, made 
more substantial gains in FY '77. and kept moving in the pro- 
posed FY '78 budget and its revisions. (Baseline forces ex- 
- R DPS 1 © 4£5?t PhD OOI1‘0O'tCW)OO #>*7 a n d foreign military assis- 
tance.) It still remains 35-40 per cent below the estimated 
Soviet defense budget, which has shown a consistent increase 
of about 3 per cent annually. 
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Even among the national security relics, Robert Bowie is a vintage antique. 

- - nur.-aM..vr— . .-.r.T-- -T- • - — ‘ 

Deputies are Forever 


by Roger Morris 

Even among the cold war and Vietnam relics who adorn 
the national security officialdom of the new ad- 
ministration, he is clearly the vintage antique. In his 
well preserved record hover ghosts we have forgotten 
without even trying* Not Dean Rusk or Walt Rostow, 
but even more venerable spirits of empire; John Foster 
Dulles and John J. McCloy and the phantom MLF 
flotilla with its multinational NATO crew and a nuclear 
warhead for every member nation. 

Across nearly 30 years in the pattern of a classic in- 
and-outer of the foreign policy establishment, Robert 
Bowie is in Washington again. This time he will be CIA 
Deputy Director for National Intelligence, principally 
in charge of the "national intelligence estimate," a 
bureaucratic weapon that can be used so effectively 
against makers of policy on subjects as various as arms 
control, defense budgets and covert intervention. Once 
more, by clubby connection, perhaps in part by default, 
in any case by a stunning lack of originality and insight, 
the Carter regime has chosen what the Washington Post's 
William Greider has aptly called "the painful past*" 

His countenance has changed remarkably little 
through the lengthening files of official photographs. 
The shock of wavy hair has gone a distinguished white 
but it is still atop the same doughy, slightly florid face* 
In 1965, when Bowie vyas counselor of the State 
Department, an admiring reporter described him in his 
seventh floor Foggy Bottom office as "gazing on the 
world out of wise pixie eyes." And his world at least has 


usually been congenial and uncomplicated, though 
seldom a matter of pixies or wisdom. 

Carrying a patrician Maryland name, he went 
through Princeton while the rest of the country was in 
the depths of the Depression, and graduated from 
Harvard Law in 1934. There followed eight years in his 
own Baltimore law firm, brief tenure as an Assistant 
Attorney General of Maryland, and then wartime 
service in the Army, including staff work with the 
occupation government in Germany. When Bowie left 
the Army in 1946, he was a lieutenant colonel with a 
legion of merit and, more important, profitable 
contacts among the establishment civilians and 
gentlemen officers who would graduate from the 
occupation to inherit most of America's postwar 
foreign policy. 

He began teaching at Harvard Law School in 1946, 
and in 1950 was back in Germany as general counsel to 
the US High Commissioner in Bonn. Three years later 
he was appointed by John Foster Dulles as the State 
Department's director of policy planning in the first 
Eisenhower administration. Then 44, Bowie suffered 
from foreign policy credentials that were scanty at best, 
but enjoyed patronage of senior figures like McCloy 
and others that was impeccable. So from 1953 to 1957, 
by several accounts, he became one of Dulles's closest 
and most trusted aides. He is credited by some with 
earnest efforts to educate the "old man" on strategic 
policy. This education proceeded at an unavoidably 
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"Who ' s Ahead : 

The Debate 
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Over Defense" 


CBS Network 
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CITY 


April 20, 1977 

10:12 PM 

Washington, D.C 


SUBJECT Full Text 


CHARLES COLLINGWOOD: Not since the coldest days of the 

Cold War has there been so great a debate about growing Soviet 
military strength as there is today* Listen: 

MAJOR GENERAL GEORGE I believe the United States 

today is in a position of very serious strategic disadvantage* 

THOMAS REED: I think the Russians are going for a 

tactical and a strategic superiority by the early '80s if they 
possibly can. 

SENATOR FRANK CHURCH: I don't know what strategic superi 

ority means* The term implies that whoever possesses it has some 
advantage, some added measure of security* But that can't be 
true when both sides have already developed arsenals capable of 
utterly destroying the other* 

ANNOUNCER: This is a CBS News Special Report, "Who's 

Ahead: The Debate over Defense , 11 with CBS News correspondent 

Charles Collingwbod* 


COLLINGWOOD: As we have heard tonight, the number one 

concern of President Carter in domestic policy is energy* And as 
we shall hear in this hour, the President's number one concern in 
foreign and military policy is also energy, in its most fearsome 
form, the nuclear bomb and the way to control it and its carriers* 
Both priorities are in for a very hard time* 

9 

When Secretary of State Vance first tried out the Presi— 

' dentes proposal for a substantial cut in nuclear weapons on the 
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By Keyes Beech 

0; Our Washington Bureau. 


Continued from Page 1 


WASHINGTON — The other day a reporter called a senior 
CIA official at the Agency’s splendidly isolated headquarters 
in Langley, Va., and ruined his day with an offhand remark: 

“I hear you’re being 


Jour years, three of them 
varying ideas on how the a 




ONE OF THE MOKE jl 
or nothing to criticize in 
Turner’s predecessor, Gee 


fired.” 

■ “It could be/’ the CIA 
man said calmly, “but 
nobody has told me yet.”, 
far from it — but the thought 



He isn’t going to be fired # 

ci quieting has crossed Ins mind more than once during the 
jest few years. And his reaction to the reporter’s fishing 
expedition was* more or lass typical or the wary attitude 
cf*a good many career-intelligence officers., Battered and 
bruised by congressional investigations, newspaper exposes, 
wholesale revelations of CIA misdeeds and blamed for 
everything in the book with the possible exception of lousy 
weather, they wonder what’s going to happen next. 

No one can be sure. But what’ is happening right now to 
the CiA and the. rest of the ILS. intelligence community is 
Acjh. Stansfield Turner, the new director of ■ central in- 



telligence. 


A brisk* crisp Chicago-born onetime Rhodes Scholar who 
was picked for the job by a U.S. Naval Academy classmate 
named Jimmy Carter, Turner promises to be the best thing 
that has happened, to the CIA since the invention of the 
electronic bug. 


AS A MILITARY MAN he commands the respect of .mili- 
tary professionals (SO per cent of alt intelligence funds' come _ 
cuz of the Defense Department budget). As an intellectual,, 
he commands the respect of academics. And, most impor- 
tant of all, he has the respect and the ear of the President. 
Despite these admirable credentials, the admiral is not ^ 
’ '^without - his" critics _ in CIA." corn dors ; Some career officers 
complain that he has surrounded himself with a screen cf 
naval aides which limits their access to him. ‘ " 

’ Turner’s disarming reply to-this is that he landed running- 
ard reeded some of his own crew, xhe “scieen, as one 
news magazine described it;- consists of four navy men, and 
one of them is leaving soon. . . * 

. The admiral’s naval shakedown approach to his new job 
has nettled some professionals, one of whom grumbled:’ “He 
wants to reorganize tilings. I wish to hell they’d just leave 
me alone so I could do my job.” . . . ’ 

. “IBs the same with every new director,” said a 25-year 
CIA veteran. “He comes in and discovers the wheel. Let me 
tell you something: It’s still round.” 

Perhaps that is the real source of some of the testiness of 
the CIA* professionals. The CIA has had four directors in 


changes during his first 
* has,” the CIA man obsen 
Because Bush was a hi 
many CIA officers shuddered at the tnougnt nc v,u Ml u 
cize the agency. As they later confessed, they were dead 
wrong. Bush was not only good for the agency, in their view/, 
but they would have liked to see him stay on. *’■; ■; V ;V. 

Suspicions of “Navy coup” were aroused when Turner/? 
sacked his public affairs officer, a former United States A 
Information Agency man, and brought in a retired Navy 
captain to take his place. But Turner has promised more, . 
not less, press access to CIA affairs — within the- limits of 
national security. ■- ’ 

Turner’s most widely applauded appointment was that of 
: Harvard Prof, Robert R- Bowie, 67, a man with wide ex- 
perience in and outside government, as deputy director for 
, national intelligence. Bowie will be responsible for CIA -in- 
: telligence estimates, the agency’s most prestigious product- 
“The intelligence estimate,” said one CIA veteran, “is the 
ultimate refinement of all the intelligence we have from 
available sources. It is the basis of presidential decisions. 

; Its importance cannot be overestimated.” - _ _ 

The estimates have come under attack In recent years, 
'^especially on issues of Soviet military capabilities and in- 
; tentions. The agency’s board of estimates was scrapped four 
’ - years ago and' replaced with 10 

intelligence officers directly ‘re- 
sponsible to the director for various 
^ vi'i.'V areas and subjects. Bowie’s apprnnt- 

••• . '<.»v A ? .<>•••*: promises- to, restore to ;the 

for- 
an 

scholarly 

3 . image.’- , . - " - • .- - r v - 

' “J took tliis job because I feel 
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: /*t ion, ’’’.-said Bowie,' founder cfriUar- 
.yard’s .Center for - International 
, Affairs and a former member of the 
State Department’s policy planning 
’•board. 'The estimate has been tar- 
nished, and I would like to restore 
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Maj. Gen. George Keegan 


This is the first 
sixteen page . 

Washington Report. We ~ /V gh 

are publishing this 

double-size issue »— 

because the material is .. \ > :'J 

of vital importance. ....... f py -••• 

On March 11, Maj. - 

Gen. George Keegan, - J x \ '' * 

former chief of U.S. Air 

Force Intelligence and 

, 2 * Mai. Gen* George Keegan 

currently Executive 

Vice President of the United States Strategic 
Institute, spoke to nearly eighty of Washington’s top 
newsmen at one of ASC’s press luncheons. His 
remarks were the basis for major stones in both the 
Washington Post and Star , as well as for AP and UPI 
stories that covered the country. The prestigious 
Aviation Week magazine devoted nine full pages to 
his talk in its issue of March 28th. 

General Keegan presented a withering 
condemnation of those in the intelligence community 
involved with making estimates and analyses of Soviet 
military R & D, production, and plans for aggression. 
Of itself. General Keegan s explanation of what has 
gone wrong in the intelligence community is of vital 
importance. 

But General Keegan s remarks go well beyond that 
point. They provide insight into the weaknesses of 
U.S. foreign and defense policy. Policy rests upon 
intelligence. There is no way our national policies can 
be right if our intelligence estimates are wrong. That 
Is his primary message. 


intelligence estimates- It is hard to imagine a step that 
the new Administration could take that would do 
more to improve foreign and defense policies than to 
restore rigor and objectivity to the intelligence 
estimative process. 

At our press luncheon. General Keegan talked 
from notes. We offered him the same opportunity a 
Congressman enjoys of reviewing and amending his 
statements for the record. What is presented below is 
his amended text- Editor 


General Keegan makes a specific recommendation 
on howAlspiptrenMFef- R»ie4»^c20O^/W?^F«^IA 


Today, I speak as a private citizen - expressing my own 
personal views regarding the Soviet threat and the evolving 
world power balance. 

It is difficult for a member of the militaiy establishment 
— and especially for one who has served in military 
intelligence as long as I have — to retire and render public 
judgment about the adequacy of the Establishment’s 
perceptions of our most serious national security problems. 

What has troubled me most has been the wisdom of 
suggesting to the free world that its defenses are not nearly 
as effective as might otherwise have been thought. Such a 
suggestion runs counter to conventional wisdom and to 
accepted points of view. It upsets the diplomats and 
challenges the assumptions upon which they have based 
many of their foreign security policy initiatives. And most 
of all, such a suggestion can have Important negative 
psychological feedbacks In the critical area of morale — 
especially where NATO’s defense is concerned. 

Rest assured that these matters weigh heavily on my 
mind. However, after many years of devoting my 
professional career to the study of the Soviet Union and the 
evolving threat, it has become necessary for me to speak. 

■RDF^m^eott &6TO?fl -T w - wMe there kstI!U ” d 
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Tupolev Backfire B supersonic bomber takes oH from a Soviet airfield with Its variable-sweep wings in the extended position. Twin-engine 
aircraft is capable of Mach 2.2 at 40.000 ft., and has a subsonic unrefueled range of 5,500 naut. mi., also at that altitude. Weapons include 
AS-4 and AS-6 air~t o-surf ace missiles, as well as gravity bombs. Note aerial refueling probe in nose- 


Intelligence Analysis 


(ft is very seldom that a bona fide, long-term 
member of the V. S . intelligence community 
speaks candidly in public about what goes on 
in the super-secret recesses of the national 
intelligence estimating process . Maj. Gen . 
George J . Keegan. Jr., recently retired as 
chief of Air Force Intelligence and a 20-year 
veteran of varied top-level military intelli- 
gence posts ; recently spoke to a group of 
Washington newsmen under the auspices of 
the ‘ American Security Council to provide 
such a viewpoint. His remarks are published 
here in full because they deserve close study 
by everyone concerned about the future secure 
ity of this nation and the peace of the 
world.- R. B. H.) 

Today I speak as a private citizen 
expressing my own personal views regard- 
ing the Soviet threat and the evolving 
world power balance. It is a very difficult 
thing for a member of the military estab- 
lishment to serve that establishment for 
better than 30 years, to work in harness 
with it to weigh what has transpired on his 
watch and, upon retirement, render public 
judgment about the adequacy of the 
Establishment’s perceptions of our most 
serious national security problems.. What 
has troubled me most has been the wisdom 


of suggesting to the Free World that its 
differences are not nearly as effective as 
might otherwise have been thought. 

For in so asserting, one runs the risk of 
all of the negative, psychological feedback 
on morale, etc., and invites the risk of 
rather negative impingements on the 
foreign security policy arena. I want to 
assure you that those matters weigh very 
heavily on my mind. 

But in the last five years, in watching 
anyone labeled “worst-case scenario advo- 
cate,” who suggested even the most 
modest real case, 1 realize that what I 
have been living as a member of the 
intelligence community was a part in a 
Charles Dickens novel. The shocking fact 
about our intelligence community, with its 
thousands of able, competent and dedi- 
cated people, is that for 25 years, it has 
consistently underestimated. What the 
press has heard, in contrast, is a vast 
mythology about overestimation— citing 
bomber gaps, missile gaps, overkill, with 
very few people ever devoting any time to 
addressing the realities. 

A little over a year ago. Dr. Albert 
Wohlstetter made one of the most impor- 
tant contributions to understanding the 


strategic balance ever published: 
“Legends of the Arms Race,” issued as a 
special report by the United States Stra- 
tegic Institute. And he undertook what 
very few before him seem willing to do. He 
checked the record and documented the 
past decade’s intelligence— projections of 
future Soviet strategic force strength. And 
then for each successive year after the 
estimate had been issued, he most care- 
fully and rigorously researched the avail- 
able evidence on the forces that the 
Soviets had developed and deployed. His 
principal source was the Defense secre- 
tary’s annual posture statement to the 
Congress. He found that without a single 
exception, the United States had consis- 
tently underestimated the development 
and deployment of Soviet strategic forces. 

He found, secondly, that in a substantial 
number of the cases— better than 75%— 
the actual Soviet deployments had ex- 
ceeded the high estimates. 

Such a condition has, in fact, existed for 
the past 25 years of my direct participa- 
tion in the national estimative process. 
There is no way that 1 can describe to you, 
and have you believe me, what has gone on 
in the business of perceiving the threat. 
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their -own.; while at the same time they are 
denied the primary human characteristic of 
responsibility. The rich are- regarded as hav- 
ing a will -of their own, but as being vil- 
lainous-. Poverty is seen as a condition caused 
by external forces, while prosperity, is viewed 
as the result of cojidiLc-t, although repre- 
hensible conduct. The poor are considered 
passive but virtuous, the rich as active but 
wicked. Bureaucrats and social reformers— 
and at times also academics, artists, media 
sorts, and entertainers — are distinct cate- 
gories who seem to get the best of both 
worlds: they may be prosperous and yet re- 
gain virtue. - 


U.S, INTELLIGENCE • 

Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. President, the 
security of intelligence-is one of the most 
difficult questions with which the Execu- 
tive, the Director of Central Intelligence, 
and the Congress are wrestling. Equally 
-important is the quality and objectivity 
of intelligence. Unfortunately, all these 
requirements — security, quality, and ob- 
jectivity— have often been damaged in 
. recent, years, by selective and self-serving 
accounts of sensitive intelligence matters 
leaked to the press, always by persons 
unknown. 

Recently we have seen the intelligence 
process politicized by garbled press ac- 
counts of the (1 B team" exercise, in which 
outside experts were commissioned to 
evaluate the national intelligence esti- 
mates concerning Soviet strategic capa- 
bilities and intentions. And,. still more re- 
cently, the distinguished columnist 
Joseph Alsop has returned to one of his 
favorite subjects, berating the acuity and 
objectivity of CIA’s analysts and* esti- 
mators, in so doing luridly painting 
someone’s account of CIA analytical in- 
trigue in allegedly suppressing uncon- 
genial new intelligence. CIA’s analyses 
and estimates have in general enjoyed a 
good reputation for wisdom and objec- 
tivity. . 

With regard to these questions I com- 
mend Jo my colleagues the thoughtful 
"Reply to Mr, Alsop" which Mr. John 
Huizenga. former Chairman of CIA's 
Board of National Estimates, has con- 
tributed to the Washington Post. What- 
ever the case. with respect to the partic- 
ular estimative questions he and Mr. 
Alsop are debating, Mr, Huizenga per- 
forms a useful service in reminding us 
of the need for objective, nonideological 
analysis which can stand "the test of 
events and makes a contribution to pol- 
icy" and for political leadership which 
refrains from pressuring the intelligence 
analysts “to obtain agreeable findings.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Huizenga’s excellent arti- 
cle be printed in the Record. 

■ There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A Kerly to Mr. Also? 

On March 7 The Post carried an article by 
Joseph Alsop, titled “A Cautionary Tale/' in 
which, lie worried a theme that has preoc- 
cupied him before : that CIA analysts and 
estimators have shown a persistent bias, 
which has led them, wilfully and against all 
the evidence, to minimize the Soviet threat 
to the. United States, 

This time Mr. Alsop’s somewhat fever- 
ish “Journalism'' unmasks analysts who con- 
trived to understate the real scale of Soviet 
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defense effort. The cops and robbers tale 
or how they were foiled is in Mr. Alsop ’s best 
vein. While I am unable to recognize my 
former colleagues in this melodrama, the 
style of attack on anonymous analysts who 
are unable to defend themselves is only too 
familiar. 

In 1973 Mr. Alsop found CIA analyst’s guilty 
of what he called .“marked historical bias.” 
•Reasons givexi were that they were playing 
down the likelihood of Soviet attack on China 
and “had always been broadly gloomy about 
the Vietnam war.” Time and events make It 
appear that the bias Mr. Alsop perceived de- 
rived from their . disagreement with him 
rather than from their . own lack of ob- 
jectivity. 

. His latest article also revives charges 
made in 1973 that an unnamed senior 
analyst was responsible for tendentious er- 
rors on Hungary in 1956, Cuba in 1962, and 
Czechoslovakia in 1966. Mr. Alsop is given to 
dicta and mostly disdains an accounting of 
his evidence* whether “sources” or h ia own 
‘ formidable powers of invention misled him 
it is impossible to say. But people who could 
testify to the falsity of these charges were 
never consulted by him. Being a knowl- 
edgeable source and an interested party. I 
tried to discuss the matter With him myself. 
The distinguished “reporter” hung up the 
phone. 

Mr. Alsop did get one. thing right in his 
1973 articles. He .wrote that the role of CIA 
analysts “is most unlikely to have escaped 
President Nixon’s sharp eye” and that James 
Schlesinger, the incoming director, was a 
“new broom" who would have “the Presi- 
dent’s backing and encouragement” in 
“sweeping clean.” The unnamed senior 
analyst was “soon to depart.” CIA's esti- 
mators would be glad to settle for forecasts 
.that turn out as well as that one did. 

Mr. Alsop *s. explanation for the "extreme 
ideological slants” of CIA analysts is that 
they "belong, broadly speaking, to the Amer- 
ican professoriate." This is odd because the 
only actual professor ever to serve as direc- 
tor was Mr, Schlesinger. and. he obviously 
had his “slants” right. What is also. odd is 
that many professors, and especially those, 
who would have to be judged ideologically 
’ unsound by Mr. Aesop’s lights, won’t come- 
within shouting distance of CIA any more. 
True, many professors have served as con- 
sultants over the years, but anyone who 
heard their noisy debates on the relevant 
issues could hardly believe that they had a 
uniform, let alone a nefarious, ideological 
influence. 

. It is puzzling that Mr! Alsop makes him- 
self the Instrument of renewed attack on CIA 
analysts at this time. The alleged tenden- 
tiousness and “unresponsiveness” of their 
work was supposed to have been corrected 
years ago, in particular by William Colby’s 
abolition of the Board of National Estimates 
and by steps he took to give military agen- 
cies a larger role in the production of na- 
tional intelligence. It is . possible that Mr. 
Alsop and his informants believe that CIA 
analysts have been too stubborn in defense or 
their Independence despite efforts to get 
them to see the light, as for example in the 
recent Team A/Team B episode. It is also 
possible that Mr. Alsop believes that a new . 
director at CIA needs to be alerted promptly 
to the unwholesome elements he will find in 
Ills own house. 

Of course,, analytical/estimative work in 
CIA has not always avoided error, and no- 
body assigns analysts there a purity of heart 
others lack. But it is a fact that the mission, 
structure* and traditions of the agency were 
designed to promote objectivity. No analyst- 
who shows persistent ideological bias, of any 
sort, will go far in that environment. The 
career payoff normally derives from penetrat- 
ing analytical writing that stands the test 
of events and makes a contribution to policy. 
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This holds true, however," only when poli- 
tical leadership respects, the inctepencfence of 
the intelligence, .function,- refrains, .from 
pressures to obtain agreeable findings, and 
also from urgiqgs to . "get on the team.” 
Unfortunately,, these conditions- have not in- 
variably obtained during ."the commotions of 
the last decade or so. 

.There is likely always . to be tension, be- 
tween some politicians and “Journalists” on 
the one hand, and CIA analysts and Foreign 
Service professionals on the other. The latter 
are disagreeable because they seem to harp 
on complexities and uncertainties in world 
affairs; worse, they may even define the 
Soviet threat in other than" a one-dimen- 
sionar way. Almost inevitably, they arouse 
suspicion among self-styled “tough” people 
for whom a more simplistic, version of reality 
is obvious. " 

Thus it will never be easy to carry out CIA’s 
analytical mission, and certainly not in a 
period when the national security consensus 
is fractured and' when the decline of civility 
makes attacks on personal integrity and half- 
baked ideological innuendo the norm In 
public debate. Still, I remain confident that 
my former "colleagues will do their Jobs 
honestly If given half a chance. 

Perhaps the new director will see that they 
get it. All he has to do is to insist on high 
standards of competence and objectivity and. 
no less important; to - support and defend 
those who may be threatened when they try 
to meet such standards* 4 


. POLITICAL PRISONERS IN INDIA 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, a. 
recent article appeared in the Washing- 
ton. Star which reported that an esti- 
mated 30,000 persons are being held as 
political prisoners in jails throughout the 
. country of India. : 

It was also reported that these pri- 
soners intend to go oti a hunger strike 
in the near future to protest this de- 
tention in a supposedly free and inde- 
pendent nation. 

In this era when the term ''human 
rights” has become a watchword, I 
believe that it is incumbent upon 
Americans to question the policies of 
any nation which espouses the same 
fundamental freedom as America, yet 
imprisons a large number of its' citizens 
for exercising these freedoms* 

While many are quick to condemn the 
internal actions of some nations, they 
simultaneously overlook, and completely 
disregard, the recent occurrences in 
India, which I believe to be incompatible 
with the fundamental ideals of freedom 
seeking people everywhere.. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the United Press Internationa' 
article which appeared in the- March 9 
1977, issue of the Washington Star bf 
printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the artich 
was ordered to be printed in the Record 
as follows:" 

30,000 in India's Jails Plan a Hunger St&iki 
NEW DELHI (UPi)— An estimated 30,00< 
political prisoners stm in JaU in India de- 
spite Taxation of Prime Minister Indirj 
Gaudiu's state. of emergency have vowed t< 
go on hunger Strike, next week to p rotes 
their detention, . ’ ~ 

A spokesman for the opposition Janatj 
(People's) party said, yesterday that th< 
prisoners made the decision izi meetings, ii 
Jails last week- 

Jayaprakash Narayan, who has emerge* 
as a leader of the opposition, challenge ti 
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ave It? 


By Henry S. Bradsher 

"'ssJiir-S^n S:3.r Staff iVrUir 

Despite years of careful study by 
leading American scientists, the U.S ; 
intelligence community is' unable to 
decide if the Soviet Union is close to ^ 
building a workable "death ray” 
weapon — one that could drastically 
alter the Soviet-American .military 
balance. 

The former head of U.S, Air Force 
Intelligence says the Soviets are test- 
ing the new weapon and might soon 
be ready to use it. But most scientists 
are skeptical that the Soviets have 
made such progress on the frontier of 
high-energy physics/ ■* ' - 

Potentially threatening Soviet ad- | 
vances in the field ar e “ a theory that. 

can‘t be disproved/ but so far it’s ! 
only a theory,” according to one ] 
source who - rechecked the latest 
thinking in the intelligence com- 
munity before commenting. 

Such comments nettle Maj. Gen. 
George J. Keegan Jr. Since- he re- 
tired Jan. 1 from heading Air Force 
Intelligence/ Keegan has publicly 
warned that the Soviets might be- 
able by- 1380 to neutralize U.S. nu- 
clear deterrent power by destroying 
missiles with the new weapon* . ^ 

KEEGAN INSISTS the intelligence 
data is clear enough to show that a j 
massive Soviet scientific effort over » 
some 20 years. has now come close to j 
a usable weapon.- He argues thatfj 
American scientists are too blind to ■/ 
concede that the Soviets might have* 
made technological advances which] 
have eluded this country. . 

If Keegan is right, a major danger I 
could face the United States. The ; 
achievement of a workable Soviet de- 
fense against missiles while this 
country has nothing to , stop Soviet 
missiles would leave the United 
States vulnerable to blackmail or de- 
struction. 

, But, despite the potentially catas- 
trophic implications of what Keegan 
says, his warning has received little 
public attention. The government has 
not commented on it because there 
has been no demand for public reas-| 
surance that Keegan is wrong and ; 
the danger which he sees does not : 
loom in the future. * 

The reason seems to be that Kee-' 

malic reaction of disbelief. ..j 


HE HAS FOR SO LONG been a 
lone voice within the secrecy of the 
intelligence community warning of 
Soviet military developments and, 
since going public, has made such 
sweeping predictions of doom that he 
now finds it difficult to get a serious 
hearing. - . 

According to an-V authoritative 
source, the CIA -for years was in- 
clined to look for reasons to refute 
the warnings coming out of Keegan’s 
Air Force work rather than give 
them a fair hearing. Yet, with the 
faith of a true believer, Keegan re- 
cites the times he was finally proven 
right, and informed observers con- 
cede- that he sometimes has been 
first to detect' important new intelli- 
gence developments. ' 

The “death ray” weapon would 
train a charged-particle beam on an 
object in order to destroy it. 

An atom is a miniature solar sys- 
tem of particles. Electrons wheel like 
planets around a sun-like nucleus 
which is composed of protons — each I 
weighing some 2,000 times as much j 
as an electron — and neutrons. , : I 

Scientists who split atoms withd 
high-energy^ particle accelerators / 
under experimental conditions know* ; 

that it is also possible to make a 
brick explode by pumping enough 
atomic particles into it. “People are 
continually reinventing the wheel by 
suggesting that that kind of thing can 
be turned into a weapon,” says a sen- 
ior scientific adviser to the govern- 
ment who is connected with a West 
Coast laboratory. ( 

LlKE FOCUSING a beam of light 
on an object to illuminate it, a parti- 
cle beam can focus energy on some- 
thing. When a charge is put on parti- 
cles of atoms, by jolting them with 5 
million volts of electricity in the 
example cited by one scientist, the 
resulting beam can carry enough 
energy to destroy. 

The use of laser beams of high- 
intensity light to carry energy and 
destroy objects has been studied 
extensively. Some “death ray” uses 
are already being made of them. But 
lasers cannot deliver enough energy 
quickly enough to destroy heavy ob- 
jects in tiny fractions of seconds, 
which might be all the time it is 
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clear warhead/ ... . ■ . 


Charged-particle' beams can ! 
deliver far more energy more 
quickly, and therefore are more 
effective weapons — if they can be 
made to work. The United States has 
conducted research on them without 
developing a workable weapon. -■ 

The largest effort, Project Seesaw 
of the Defense Department’s Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agencyj ' 
was abandoned about four years ago'- 
after running into a blind .alley. The 
Army and the Air Force still have 
small, separate research programs 
under way with tight funding and low 
priorities. The military project man- 
agers get nervous when a reporter 
asks about them. . 

ACCORDING TO ONE source/See- 
saw tried to use beams of electrons' 
and failed, but the Soviets, have 
worked with, protons. Electrons are 
too light to carry much- impact, a 
scientist explains, bat’ protons from 
the nuclei of atoms are heavy enough 
to deliver a punch. : w 

There are many other problems, 
however. One is focusing a beam 
tightly, since protons tend to repel ! 
each other and scatter/because they j 
all have the same positive electrical ; 
charge. They also have trouble get- j 
ting through the atmosphere/ in ef- j 
feet having to split atoms along their i 
path, - . . , , | 

r Another problem is locking a beam 
onto a small, rapidly moving target 
while it is dozens or hundreds of 
miles away. The technology being de- 
veloped for laser weapons is also ap- 
plicable to targeting charged-particle 
beams., 

■ Perhaps the main problem in the 
U.S, development of charged-particle 
beams has been the skepticism of the 
scientific community. It has discour- 
aged the government from providing 
large-scale funding in a determined 
effort to solve the problems and 
make weapons. Seesaw was aban- 
doned when the confidence to pursue 
new scientific approaches declined, 
according to an intelligence com- 
munity expert on weapons technol- 
ogy. A 
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On March 7 The Post carried an arti-] 
cle by Joseph Alsop, titled “A Caution- 
ary Tale” in which he worried a theme 
that has preoccupied him before: that 
CIA analysts and estimators have shown 
a persistent bias, which has, led them, 
wilfully and against all the evidence, to ; 
minimize the Soviet threat to the United . 
. States. . . . 

.' This time Mr. ALsop's somewhat fever- 
ish ‘ journalism” unmasks analysts who 
contrived to understate the real scale of 
Soviet defense effort The cops and rob* 
bers tale of how they were foiled is in 
Mr, Alsop’s best vein- While I am unable 
to' recognize my former colleagues in 
this melodrama, the style of attack on ■ 
anonymous analysts who are unable to] 
defend themselves is only too familiar. 1 * 
In 1973 Mr. Alsop found CIA analysts . 
guilty of what he called “marked histor- . 

. ical bias” Reasons given were that they 
were playing down the likelihood of So- 
viet attack on China and “had always 
been broadly gloomy about the Vietnam 
war.” Time and events make it appear 
that the bias Mr. Alsop perceived de- 
rived from their disagreement with him 
rather than from their own lack of ob- 
jectivity, '■/'* . ,v ; . V‘ ' 

His latest article also revives charges 
made in 1973 that an unnamed senior 
analyst was responsible for tendentious 
errors on Hungary; in 1956, Cuba in 1962, 
and Czechoslovakia in 1968- Mr. Alsop is 
given to dicta and mostly disdains an ac-. 
counting yof Tiis evidence; . whether 
“sources”" or his own formidable powers 
of invention* misled him it is impossible 
to say- But people who could testify to 
the falsity of these charges were never 
consulted by 'him. Being a knowledgea- 
ble source and an interested party,.’ I 
tried to discuss the matter with him tny-J 
self. The distinguished “reporter” hung 
•up the phone. - f 

Mr. Alsop did get one thing right in 
"his 1973 articles. He wrote that the role 
of CIA analysts “is most unlikely to have 
escaped President Nixon’s sharp eye” 
and that James Schlesinger, the incom- 
ing director, was a “new broom” who 
would have “the Presidents backing 
and. encouragement” in “sweeping 
clean.” The unnamed senior analyst was 
“soon to depart” CIA’s estimators would 
be glad to settle for forecasts that turn 
out as well as that one did. . 

Mr AIsop’s explanation for the “ex- 
treme ideological slants” of CIA analysts 


is that they “belong, broadly speaking,- 
to the American professoriate.” This is 
odd because the only actual professor 
ever to serve as director was Mr. Schles- 
inger. and he obviously had his "slants 
right. What is also odd is that many pro- 
fessors, and especially those who would 
have to be judged ideologically unsound 
by Mr. Also n's lights, won't come within 
shouting distance of CIA any more. 
True, many professors have served as 1 
consultants over The years, but anyone - 
who heard their noisy debates on the 
: relevant issues could hardly believe that 
they had a uniform, let alone a nefar- 
ious, ideological influence. _ ' . 

” It is puzzling that Mr, Alsop makes 
himself the instrument of renewed at- . 
nack on CIA analysts at this time. The al- : : 
leged tendentiousness and : “unre- 
sponsiveness” of their work was sup- 
•’ posed to have been corrected years ago, 
in particular by William Colby ? s aboli' 
tion of the Board of National Estimates- 
and by steps he took to give military 
agencies a larger role in the production 
“ of national intelligence. It is possible 
that Mr: Alsop and his informants be- 
lieve that CIA analysts have been too . 

; stubborn in defense of their indepen-" 
.dence despite efforts to get them to see 
the light, as for example in the. recent \ 
v Team A/Team B episode. It is also possi- 
ble that: Mr. Alsop believes . that a. new; 


director at CIA needs to he alerted i 
promptly to the unwholesome elements . 
he will find in his own house. ' j 

Of course, analytical/ estimative work j 
in CIA has not ahvays avoided error* ; 
and nobody assigns analysts there a pur- 1 
ity of heart others lack. But it is a fact 1 
that the mission, structure, and tradi- 
tions of the agency were designed to 
promote objectivity. No analyst who 
show's persistent. ideological bias, of any^ 
sort, will go far in that environment. 
The career payoff, normally- derives 
from penetrating analytical writing that - 
stands the test of events and makes a 
contribution to policy. * 

This holds true,! however, only when „ 
political leadership respects the inde- 
pendence of the intelligence function, 
refrains' from pressures to obtain agree- 
able findings, and also from urgings to 
“get on the team.” Unfortunately, these* 
conditions have not invariably obtained 
during the commotions of the last dec- 
ade O r SO. . ;• . .y • v -Vlv • • - ' - 

There is likely always to be tension 
between some politicians and "journal- 
ists” on the one hand, and CIA analysts 
and Foreign Service professionals on 
the other. .The latter are disagreeable * 
because they seem to harp on complexi- 
ties and uncertainties in world affairs; 
"worse, they may even define the Soviet 
threat in other thjn a one-dimensional 
way. Almost inevitably, they arouse sus- 
picion among self-styled' ‘Tough” people 
for whom a more simplistic version of 
reality is obvious. 5 Ta -^s 
; Thus it xvill never be easy to carry out 
.CIA*s .analytical mission, and certainly 
not in a period when the national secur- 
ity consensus is fractured and whentbe" 
decline of civility makes attacks on per- 
sonal integrity and half-baked ideologi- 
cal innuendo the norm in public debate. 
Still, I remain confident that my former 
colleagues will do their jobs honestly if 
given half a chance..- - TV. | 

Perhaps the new director will see that 1 
they get it. Ail he has to do is to insist on 
high standards of competence and ob- 
jectivity and, no less important, to sup- 
port and defend those who may be 
threatened when they try to meet such i 
standards, -l ... VV- T 
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frank Church WASHINGTON POST u Mai 

Which Secrets Should Be Kep t S* 

'Secrets, Can anyone keep a secret? t g en ci n i rc h (D-Jdaho) iva$ chairman of 

d£lc ^e a SSe cS S yS?d bin ike Senate S^cct Committee onln^oencc. ' 
secretly pacing King Hussein of Jordan sums 

adding up to millions of dollars, that ’was the United States to ensure its sovereignty and, un- 

question that Newsweek featured in its discus* rcc ently f its economic viability. If inten- 

sion of the Hussein affair. President Carter’s re- g ence collection was the objective, as claimed, 
action was, first, constructive— to stop the pay- j t was - m t ^ e own interest to share inter- 
ments; second,- defensive— to assert that there g ence y^th the United States, and he should 
was nothing improper or illegal about them; J10t h ave ^ad t0 paid for it If, on the other 
and third— regressive, to reduce the number of hand, Hussein used the money for his personal 
people in the executive branch with access to neec f Sj then the purpose as well as the means., 
information about covert operation.* and to clloseil was C l ea rfy improper .Nevertheless, the 
suggest that a joint congressional o disclosure seems not to have harmed the king; 

intelligence be formed to reduce ~ ' the facts 0 f geography and geopolitics appear 

gress to such formation. , to be working to fortify his position. 

Turner, tUe CIA director, * olun , Why then the draconian response? Perhaps 

might support cnmniai penalties for unautjior- ft reflects 0lily the inexperience of a new ad- 
ized disclosure and pubUeatm of : national se- ministratioa abruptly confronted with the 
crets, a position seenungly endorsed b> several ba3ic contradiction of 0 ffT cia i secrecy in an 
members of the Senate Intelligence . * open society. If so, it is best that it happened 

Finally, the Secretary of State sought la detec ^ f]y> bgf ^ reactions 

become en- 

a distinction between our payrnen rusted habit. The dynamic of an open society, 

and the Korean CIAs alleged fmau ' .jy definition, works in favor of disclosure. A 

political figures. determined free press prebes relentlessly to 

I suggest that the wrong question is bem 0 lincover dubious practices and* in the after-; 
asked and the wrong remedies are being pro- 0 f Watergate, the automatic invocation of 
posed. The right question is not whether any- national security no longer suffices lo hide 

one can keep a secret but, rather, what are the dirty linen. 

secrets that ought to be kept? . This j S 3^0 a society in w hich all kinds of spe- 

I suspect that if we examine this question we interests— in and out of government — 

.would find that, with very few exceptions, se- compete for resources and influence. They will 
crets that ought to be kept are being kept. For “g 0 p U ^ c ^ ^th information whenever it 
example, with the single exception of the book 
bv Phillip Agee, a CIA defector who left the 
United States, there has been little or no disclo 
sure of CIA sources or methods; or of the confi- 
dentiality of sensitive negotiations, such as pre- 
ceded the partial test ban treaty, SALT L and 
the release of the Pueblo crew. The practices 
that have been revealed are mainly those that 
should never have been approved or under* 
taken: the CIA’s secret war in Laos, the subver* 
sion of a freely elected government in Chile, 
the prolonged and illegal mail openings in the 
United States, and the conspiracy to murder 

foreign leaders, to name a few. ^ *\ 

The Hussein case is a classic illustration of 
the confusion that surrounds the issue. If slip- 
ping money to King Hussein wasn t illegal or 
improper,” as the President maintained after 
stopping the payments, why were the pa>- 
ments stopped? Why, indeed, did we run the 
risk of so embarrassing a revelation in the first 
place? The United States has openly extended 
economic assistance to Jordan for years. If we 
had to purchase the king’s cooperation to get 
intelligence, why put him on the payroll of the 
CIA? Money is fungible: US- aid could readily - 
release Jordanian funds, which the king could; 
then use to furnish us intelligence. The explan-j 
ation just won’t wash. ' ■ - : i.v, 

crisis °Jordan has basically relied upon the 
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By DaNIEL O. Graham 

The recent publicity over the U.S. intel- 
ligence community's ability to assess So- 
viet Russia’s unprecedented military build- 
up is ail to the good. National debate over 
tliis issue is of critical importance. 

The pity is it is being obscured by irrel- 
evant and largely uninformed assaults on 
the efforts of the panel of experts. Thi3 
panel, called "Team B,” was directed by 
the President’s Foreign Intelligence Advi- 
sory Board to determine why past assess- 
ments of the intelligence community failed 
to alert the national leadership to impor- 
tant skj/iet military developments. It was 
created as an alternative to the regular 
compilers of the National Intelligence Esti- 
mates, the so-called Team A. 

I am directly involved in this matter, as 
a member of Team B, and as the only 
member of the team who must accept 
milch personal criticism of past errors in 
the intelligence estimating process. I have 
been part of that process at the CIA and in 
the Defense Department since the “missile 
gap 1 ' days of the early 1960s. Yet while I 
welcome debate on this whole vital ques- 
tion, I think It essential to focus on the real 
problems* . 

Team B’s critique of late last year has 
been depicted by critics as- a “kangaroo 
court’/ operation forced upon an- unwilling 
CIA by a cabal of outside “hardliners*" 
George Bush has been accused of deserting 
his troops in battle. And the outsiders have 
been described as devoid of. Intellectual 
honesty* Ignored amid these charges are 
several critically important points; 

The A-B exercise was not solely the 
work of Ihe CIA but of the entire U.S. intel- 
ligence community* which includes the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency* the intelligence 
establishments within the three military 
services and within State* plus a number of 
'other agencies with intelligence functions. .. 

Nor was this particular exercise unique 
or even exceptional. Indeed, there has been 
a succession of postwar precedents. The 
first followed the surprise Soviet A-bomb 
explosion in 1949: another followed the un- 
anticipated display of an array of new So- 
viet weapons systems at th^May Day pa- 
rade in Red Square in 1950. 

Later that year Gen* Walter Bedell 
Smith was summoned from his post as 
American ambassador in Moscow to as- 
sume the directorship of the CIA.. He was 
charged by. President Truman to get at the 
source of the intelligence failures that re- 
. suited in the U.S. being caught unawares, 
by the Communist attack on South Korea.. * 

Figuring Gut the Implications* 

• The Team B critique was aimed not at 
assessing how well our ba3ic level of intel- 
ligence was performed*, but at the reliabtl- 
; ity of “estimates*” The same has been true 
of the various critiques cited above. The 
■ fact is that we have done far better collect- 
i ing and analyzing basic intelligence than 
i we have In estimating the meaning and im- 
I plications of available information. As any 


Contrary to conventional wisdom, most 
, of our serious mis-estimates of Soviet mili- 
tary matters have failed on the side of un- 
derestimating them. One notable exception j 
“die so-called “missile gap” estimate fol- 
lowing the trauma of Soviet Sputnik suc- 
cesses— is tediously cited 03 proof cf the 
tendency of "hawks” and Pentagon Intel li* 
gence people to exaggerate Soviet arms efi 
forts. "Remember the missile gap!” has 
become a comforting slogan for those un- 
willing to face unpleasant facts about So- 
viet military exertions* , * 

Actually, analysts differed rather 
widely at that time as to the actual size of 
the £ov:et ICBM force* and the rate at 
which the missiles could.be produced and 
, deployed. CIA, the State Department and 
the Air Force arrived at high estimates. 
But the Army and Navy held that the Sovi- 
ets had deployed few, if indeed they had 
deployed any* ICBMs*. *■ . *. ■ 

Observe that the only intelligence chiefs 
who dissented from the high estimates were 


the nuclear threat of the other, reason Will r 
prevail. i 

In the light of such evidence, it would ; 
be strange indeed for the U.S. intelligence ; 
community to continue to express doubt i 
that the Soviets are seeking overall mili- 
tary superiority. To suggest that CIA ana- \ 
lysts would have dismissed all this evl- ^ 
denee in order to paint a reassuring pic- j 
ture, but for the efforts of Team B, is : 
either fantasy or calumny. . - i 

Ironically, the Soviet decision-making j 
: processes mirror our own, even to produc- } 
ing an unending stream of disputes within * 
* the leadership between “hardliners" and ; 
“softeners.” Even our own modish termi- ! 
nology of “hawks” and ‘■doves’’ is being 
applied to the Soviets* 

Doves on the Rise 

It i 3 being said today that the Soviet 
doves are in the ascendancy. Indeed, col- 
umnist Victor Zorza claimed recently in 
The. Washington Po3t that "we are up- 


those of the Army and Navy, those very \proaehing one of those rare moments in 
military analysts we are constantly being history when a lucky combination of cir- 
told are prone to exaggeration about such ' cumstances on both sides of the great di- 
matters. - vide opens the way to a breakthrough in in- 

This i3 all a matter of record. It i3 also ternational relations." 
a matter of record that the growth of the Prime among the fortuitous circum- 

Soviet ICBM force was underestimated for stances cited by Mr* Zorza Is that 

a decade after the “missile gap" by the en- "Moscow has welcomed most of Carter's 

tire intelligence community — including appointments to the national security clus- . 

Pentagon “hawks.” : . . . ter*" He approvingly names Cyrus Vance. 

Over the last year or so*, evidence of the (“whose past pronouncements the Soviet 

build-up in 'Soviet military capabilities has 1 press recalls with approval >; Harold 

been disturbing enough to cause deep con- Brown (some of whose recent statements 

cem, including among some previous opti- , “must sound like sweet music in the Kre/n- 
mists* Even before Team B came into exis- lin ears".); Marshall Shulman (who has 

tence the trend in national estimates turned stood up to U.S. hawks through thick and 

unmistakably more somber, as witness thin"); and Paul Warlike (“who has few 

CIA testimony before the Joint Economic equals when it comes to arguing against 

Committeeof Congress in June 1976. Several the follies of the arms race"), • -- 

circumstances contributed to this trend. . , Mr. Zorza says this “is a team that 

_ . gives Moscow's own doves every reason to 

For one thing, U.S. hopes that detente ; claim in m6ir continuing debate with 

and arms control negotiations would dimln- ■ ' KremUn hawks, that . the Soviet Union 

ish Soviet emphaaia on m.lttaiy power- •• t0 lean over backwards to make a 

tional estimates— have been dashed by the • «««* SALT deal wth Carter. , . . 

un D recedented scone and scale of Russia's - But much more m wth evl ' 

unpreceaenceo scope ana scale of Russia s throughout detente, the Soviet 

military build-up since the inception of de- „ . , , ° . . * 

tente in May 1972 - ' . • - - I Union has at every level consistently pro- 

y % claimed that each and every Washington 

For another* we have found that our old Concession to Moscow was forced by Bus- 
assessments of Soviet military spending— J S j a * s growing military might. 7 
that it represented only some 6% to $% of Rather than meeting, concession with 

the U.S.S.R.'s gross national product-were concession, "Moscow’s prescription for con- 
way off-base* It is now agreed in lntelli- 1 tinued success is to confront the U.S. with 
gence circles that Russia 13 devoting two to __ more of what made it give ground in the 
three times that much* ^ .first place. As former Soviet Defense Min- 

Finally, there haa been a new aware- ister Marahal Grechko liked to put it. the 
ness of a large continuing Soviet civil de- e* eater the combat capability of toe Soviet 
fense effort, which was greatly stepped up armed forces and the more powerfully they 
after the ABM agreement and the accom- equipped, "the more peaceful it will be 

panying Strategic Arms Limitation agree- on 
ment in Moscow in 1972. 

Analysts can reasonably argue as to 
how effective this continuing defense effort 
will prove to be, or whether the Soviets can 
achieve their stated goal of losing fewer 


number of experienced observers have re- ! than 10 million people (as opposed to over 


marked, the main intelligence problem is! ™ million Americans) In a nuclear war. J . 

not in finding out 'what an adversary is ; But the inescapable conclusion that ana- j 
doing, but in getting agreement as to the lyste must draw from this huge civil de- j 
implications of what itisdoinr. i fense effort i3 that it represents an attempt j 
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terrent — mutual assured destruction, a - 
concept based on the belief that when both j 
countries* civilian population Is hostage to 


Lt. Gen. Graham {USA. ret.) is professor 
of international studies <tt the University of 
Miami, nnd has served ns dircrhirof Ihr De- 
fense Intelligence Age nr y and deputy direc- 
tor of the Cl A, A/i editor in l related to this sub- 
ject appears lining. 
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Virulent, Vehement, etc., etc. 


President Carter charged that 
opponents of Paul Warnke as top 
. disarmament negotiator “just do 
not want to see any substantial re- 
duction in atomic weapons/' In 
fact, Senator Henry Jackson, the 
spearhead of the opposition, has 
also been the leading advocate of 
proposing to the Soviets actual re* 
ductions in existing arms, , 

Senator George McGovern said 
that criticism of Mr. Wamke's 
views on atomic weapons is ac- 
ceptable “only if one loves these 
: weapons for - themselves— if /one 
, actually prefers them over < the 
homes and schools and transporta 


underestimated the percentage of : 
the Soviet gross national product 
. devoted to buying arms. By now 
the Soviets have forged ahead of 
the U.S. in a number of crucial 
' areas, and more generally are in 
the region of parity, but the Soviet * 
build-up shows no sign of abating.. 
All this is known. The precise 
. current balance can be disputed, : 
but the direction of the trend can- 
not. Yet if someone suggests that 
... we i have something to worry - 
Vabout,‘ and that arms control may/ 
mot solve all of our problems,, he/ 


/ had better be prepared for attacks 

nuiues ctnu suuuuia (Uiu i_L diiiapui to.- <(On his/ motives. ' ??'■>> w'v.'-.vk ■ 

tion systems and medical attention 'This certainly -was the 'expert- *4 
. .“.The Senator talked of “pro- / ence; of the members of Team B/ 
fessional scaremongers/^ /Sand. / described alongside/ by General 
warned of -‘psychopaths'/- in/the ^Daniel Graham. Disturbed by the , 
military services. He said that in - persistently low estimates of So* : 
taking testimony from Paul Nitze, - viet .deployments, the CIA direc- 
one of the nation's most distin- ^ tor .set up a special -team; v with 
guished arms control experts, a ^members picked for impeccable 
Senate Committee provided , “a ,< reputations and a skeptical view of , 
ready forum and a serious audi- ... the Soviets, to insure that official/ 

; ence to inflict his paranoia on the ^estimates were exhaustively de» 
public mind." // - this was revealed,' the 

Meanwhile, columnist Joseph same columns cited above were 


l Kraft was remarking on the 
■ “crude terror tactics*' of “the Sen-; 
ate Hawks,*. 1 whom he labeled “a 
' leftover product of the Cold War/' 
The New .York Times was editor*- 


filled with -word3 like '.- “black- 
mailing/; “kangaroo court" and 
“worst-case _ .- assumptions." "/.In 
such quarters the issue became 
the motives of the participants, not. 


ally pondering the “virulence" and ,-the merits of the views or the re 
“protracted passion" of ' Mr. / ality of the Sovietbuildup/ " 

* Warnke's “vehement" opponents.^’,, There - are also real ilsues^ to * 
. s And The Washington Post talked - deal with in.the case against Mr;: 
•of the opponents’-* ‘bizarre logic. Warnke. The views he has repeal 
> and concluded that “the weeks- ■; ed i y expressed over a long nerlod 
;long assault on Mr. . Warnke has ^ of ti me will give pause to Anyone 
I shed virtually all pretense of being i; ; worried about ^balance • in the ? 
hf - re - as ? ne ^i:^ e ^ a />%r^;>^V^i’. , i%^current^v negotiations,:/* as > - we 
/Mr. Warnke has- now been* ap-/ /thought Senator Jackson' demon* 
/proved by a vote of 58-40/ a suffi- strated neatly in the speech quoted : 

: cient margin for confirmation but nearby. :'And we do notthink these 
/short of the two^thirda vote neces-/ reservations ~ can / be< / dismissed 
fsary to ratify an eventual treaty.. //With/ arguments that Mr.. Warnke 
/In the wake of this outcome there/' . expressed// somewhat //different 


i remains a question: Which side of ; views "in recent testimony,/ that 
^ this- debate was it that was^ yiru^/since the President makes the real 


L lent, /impassioned, vehement, bi-//: decisions we may as well send- the 
? zarre/and -crude?^' M Mio* Ace: boy,/or that in an eventual ; 

ratlficauon the Sehate tan 


nent because the Warnke debate 
was not the first occasion for the 
kind of calumny displayed above./ 
Indeed, such attacks seem to be a 
hallmark of the current stage of 
what ought to be the most serious 
defense and arms control debate 
of the last two decades. / 

' ' It is now universally conceded 
that since the signing of the first 


alwayssendbackthewine.;- 

So we; think the outcome of the 
Warnke A.vote is healthy. It puts 
President Carter, his negotiators 
/ and the Soviets on notice that the 
'-Senate will not automatically ap~- 
^ prove just any treaty. And if we go 
through this often enough, with 40 
§ Senators willing to stand up and be 
/ counted, it will clear 'the air on 


what views are respectable. . It 
strategic arms treaty the Soviet J may even be possible to observe 
Union has been engaged in a mon- : sl that the Russian tanks and mis- 

Approved For Release 2001/07/2^^^pf^^S^oS^,^fd®0Q1^ e3 really do exiat. wlthout being 
rr conceaea that;? our intelligence T immediately thrust into a defense . 

"a gen cies failed to* predict this de- .A of your motives, intellectual , hon- I 
velopment: andhhve aut»UuitiaUv'':^es^ ! '-'an4- sanity.* 
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Joseph At sop 


A Cautionary Tale 


The Central Intelligence Agency 
sharply raised, its estimate of what 
the Soviet Union teas spending on de- 
fense, a change that can mean f ac- 
cording to one’s point of view , either 
that the Russians have started to ex- 
pand their forces in a terrifying 
* manner, or that the earlier estimate 
was too low. , ■ ' ' v 

■ . „ . - ■ —The Economist 


dead wrong about the Soviet invasion 
of Czechoslovakia in I960. 

There was nothing evil about these 
errors — although it was perhaps a bit 
odd that the man who committed 
them was continuously promoted. The 
errors simply reflected the view, so 
common in the American professo- 
riate, that the Soviets at bottom are 
much nicer and a lot less militaristic’ 
than nasty-minded persons too often 
believe. A \-w.> a-A'A* ■ -A.-.- t 
'A' inevitably,’ this' view- deeply af-- H 


based on a more detailed calculation f 
by the estimators that the Soviets had | 
5Dent 25 billion rubles on defense that 


- Nothing in this city has been more believe. 1 A : -v v.-A /-/■ Ay -;;Ap 
/amazing than- the totally blank: re- : Inevitably, this' view- deeply a f- 
sponse of the American political com- Affected the estimates of Soviet defense 
munity to the /episode above men-- outlays^ A Byzantine system was 
tione<L The change ot estimate was a evolved by the CIA’s civilian analysts; 
A made long prior to the intervention of .. * — and partly accepted, too, by the 
Vthe so-called Watch Committee in the/. Pentagon's Defense- Intelligence ana- 

* estimating process.. . A - ^Alysts — which was obviously calculated 

A- Furthermore; the official- figure on to produce comfortingly... low esti- 

• Sonnet defense spending rose from “6 /mates./-;/'/ ."'Av A < A A. A/' v 

to 8 per cent'" of the Soviet Gross. Na- A /. The A resulting estimates, looked 
2 tionaX Product to no less than “13 per ; grossly unrealistic to some people, in-.. 
" cent” In other words, America’s sin- .;, eluding this reporter, because of the , 
gle most important foreign estimate/ vast quantities of weapons the Soviets 
Ain the whole book was approximately were buying. But nothing much was , 
doubled/ apparently - overnight. It . is • '.done about the problem until Lieuten- 
/therefore high time -to tell the cau- ant . General . Daniel Graham was 


— " — T ' * ... 

, tionary tale of what really happened. A / A . ~ . ' , ; -■■ // ■ -■ ■ 

p ' It is time, in the first place, because Alsop spent 40 years as a polit-x 

\ too- many- people have too good rea- Val reporter ■-'/ ■' 
sons, for fearing that President Car- . . ^at reporter. : 

i ter’s nominee for chief disarmament . - . . . : 7 ■" rA ~ 

/.negotiator, Paul C* Warlike,, will rein- - named: Director oL Defense Intern- 
■ force a dangerous policy bias in- the: Agence In 1974, when a serious debate 
/ crucial’ estimating process/ And sec-/ begum -aA/-"--///’ '. v -a >5 ■> " ' ’ 
ondly.it is time because this same bias A/A: In 1975, the American intelligence 
has already produced- results which /’.'processing centers” in Germany then 
Ado ok unpleasantly like (but do not in J picked up a Soviet emigrant-defector 
: : fact resembleXthe .ugliest-kind* of spy / who must be nameless, since he would 
drama* syx.-?/}- otherwise' go -in peril of his life. It is 

/ Yo' m^ke. what > happenedAunderA. - enough to say that thus he.had been 
: standable-, it is necessary to say. some/A" able to be defected from an extremely. 
A thing about - our; little understood high post in the Soviet central plan/; 
j American intelligence community. On ; rung apparatus, the GOSPLAN^ //:A"/ 
a the estimating side, in brief, there is a / ' /This ■- emigrant^defector produced 
sharp division .between the military . an earthquake-like convulsion among 
and civilian analysts.: The Central In- , the' . analysts and estimators of- the 


- telligence /Agency’s analysts belong, 
broadly speaking,, to the American 

- prof essoriateA Many of them. in fact 
have the ideological slants— often in 
extreme form— of any characteristi- 
cally liberal American university pro- 
f essor- * ' 7 • • , > /•V:/:A^:-.A. ' ’ •/: 


American 1 intelligence community/ 
Somewhat earlier,, he had had an in- 
disputable “need to know,” . which 
caused him to be- shown the secret, 
line-by-line Soviet defense budget for 
1970. He was heavily guarded when 
studying the defense budget, and was 


To give one- example/ there is the"'- forbidden to take notes. But by luck, 


A honorable but misguided- man who 
rose to the head of the CIA’s analyti- 
- cal branch, hut ended his career after 
Dr. James Schlesinger took over the 
CIA. He was dead wrong about Hun- 


be had a near-photographic memory. 

Because of his former key position 
in the GGSP-LAN, the emigrant-defec- 
tor was brought to this country for 
“debriefing” by the CIA. He promptly 
/nade.. fa j«5£li „ b 


/wrong that he wished to stop the U-2 . Soviet defense spending ip -the year 
overflights, which alone revealed the J 1970 had been V6 per cent of Gross 


year. ...... 

A The emigrant-defector reported, in- 
stead, that the actual total for Soviet 
defense spending in the 1970 budget 
• he had seen was no less than 50 billion 
: rubles! _ He ., further : backed up ,this 
highly unsettling report with a wealth 
/ of remembered figures from. the var- 
ious subordinate parts of the secret 
L . Soviet budget -■ ' 

A As the debriefingAproceeded, the 
Pentagon was informed under the 
usual procedures. Dr. James Schlesin- 
ger, by then Secretary of Defense, 
.even agreed to defer any revision of 
the published intelligence estimates 
, until after the TJ.S. defense budget 
a had passed Through Congress that 
summer — for fear of accusations . of 
, propaganda-making for U.$. defense 
-A spending.. But the Pentagon was only 
. most casually informed about the ca- 
A- rious . lie-detector Test that, was ab- 
r ruptly administered to The Soviet emi- 
- grant-defecter by his CIA debriefers,, 
or perhaps by some of their superior 
. officers. V/ ,'= /;/■ A/. A; 

t ,T As director of Defense Intelligence,: 

■ V General Graham only learned that the 
r . emigrant-defector had failed a lie-de- 

£ tector test when this invaluable wit-' 

> ness' was on the ' very eve- of being 
/’shipped .back to Germany in heavy; 
disgrace : as- a= probable provocateur.. 
General Graham promptly obtained- 
the backing of Secretary of Defense 
Schlesinger,. and then demanded the 

- body, as it were, first from Lieutenant: 

' General Vernon A ./Walters, and then 

from the n'ext.man in the CIA pecking..; 
A- : : order, : Deputy . Director A f or^In telli- 
gence Edward Proctor/ - /A' ^ - : /. 

A./ a At first, Proctor tried fiard to resist 

- turning over the emigrant-defector to 
’General Graham* But there, was no.. 

■/ remedy ,'under the established proce- 
dures, so -the emigrant-defector was - 

■ sent to General Graham's office in the ;■ 
custody of a CIA operative^ This latter 

.. had been surprisingly instructed not 
A to leave the emigrant-defector alone 
with General Graham, and he had to 
be forcibly prevented from entering 
General Graham’s office/ ' A A “ ' A 
General Graham/who speaks excel- 
lent Russian, then discovered that the 
lie-detector test had been improperly 
. administered— to put it almost too po- 
It is not generally known, but 
^7aph or lie-detector tests can eas- 
ily be crooked by using long/many- 
/ claused, highlv- conditional, questions 





A thoughtful look at the varied company of scientists, scholars, and lawyers vho are 
taking over the State and Defense Departments, the National Security Council, and the 
Arms Control Agency, They are largely drawn from the implacable opponents of nuclear 
strategy and the dovecotes of the Vietnam war, 

by Charles J.V. Murphy ■ 


Mr. Murphy was for 34 years a writer and editor of 
Fonune magazine. He is a Member of the American 
Cause Board of Directors. 

There is a disturbing aspect to President Carter’s prep- 
arations to impart a promised fresh direction to the con- 
duct of American defense and strategy, which is only just 
beginning to attract the wide public attention that it de*. 
serves. It has to do with the public performances and 
political philosophies of the people whom he has placed in 
command at the State and Defense Departments, the Na- 
tional Security Council in the White House’s precinct, and 
the Anns Control and Disarmament Agency — the four 
institutions primarily charged, along with the Central 
Intelligence Agency, with maintaining the Nation’s 
security. 

For reasons that may in time tell us more about Presi- 
dent Carter’s own ambitions in the fields of military and 
foreign policy than he has so far vouchsafed, there is a 
notable absence among these personages of the new 
faces, innocent of power and private ambition, which 
candidate Carter assured us would now be seen in these 
high jurisdictions. Instead, save for a slight sprinkling of 
scholars, businessmen* and journalists of modest reputa- 
tion, the installed magnates have nearly all served in 
their present fields as senior or junior lieutenants well 
back in the Kennedy and Johnson Administrations; and, 
by the standards of the Plains, Ga.* morality, they have 
certainly sinned in the exercise of power and the pursuit 
of influence, ' 

? or s ? me °f u s„,with long memories and a certain famil- 
iarity with these matters, the group that now presides over 
the fields of national policy, where Dr. Kissinger so long 
held sway, has the look and bearing of men restored to 
authority at least four years, perhaps as much as eight 
years, too late. They sound today much as they did when 


they were trying to haul Lyndon Johnson out of the quag- 
mire of Vietnam, which is to say out of the world itself— 
out of the grinding, shifting, remorseless pressures of the 
Cold War* They were pathfinders in the search for a way 
to an unacknowledged and hoped-for painless retreat from 
that war and into a lull we have lately known as detente. 

Cyrus Vance, 59, at State and Paul C. Wamke, 57, at 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, lawyers 
both, have been in and out of government and politics 
most of their lives. Years ago, they cast their lots with the 
left-of-center wing of the Democrat Party, and they have 
been active in the politics of arms control. 

. Dr. Harold I. Brown, 49, at Defense, is a nuclear sci- 
entist, the first scientist to take the quarterdeck at the 
Pentagon. He comes from the presidency of the California 
Institute of Technology, where he long has been a rela- 
tively silent but senior member in the league ofleft-wing 
scientists and technipols assembled around the Charles 
River Basin at Harvard and MXT. who keep the Penta- 
gon’s advanced weapon programs under unremitting at- 
tack. No stranger to the Pentagon, he served there eight 
years, 1961 through 1968, under Secretary Robert S. Mc- 
Namara, first as Director of Research and Engineering, 
then as Secretary of the Air Force- 

Dr. Zbigniew Brzezinski, 48, at the National Security 
Council, where the President’s channels to national se- 
curity policies converge* is a left-tilting centrist in foreign 
policy who has on occasion styled himself a "dawk.” 
That suggests either a dove in hawk’s plummage or a bird 
with the temperament of Ferdinand the Bull. Like Kis- 
singer, he is a professor (Columbia University) and a 
naturalized citizen (son of a Polish diplomat). His prin- 
cipal patron is another Rockefeller (David, the banker) 
with an affinity for detente and accommodation. 

One is left to wonder: Is the "dawk” about to supplant 
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IT’S BUDGET TIME AGAIN. 
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/Over the last twenty years,. Americans have been treated 
’/to an annual performance of Sturm und Drang in advance 
>of Congressional hearings on the defense budget; A fusil- 
JTade of press leaks on some new Soviet menace blends 
iiwith the blare of the brass seeking additional weapons. 
gfTfiie spectacles has had so many reruns that many in the 
^legislative^ audience are now bored- with it. This year,: 
^however, a much more intense and concerted performance 
: has- captured the attention of legislators and the* national 
‘.press alike. ; ■ - : >y ^ 

y^^.The primary theme is the :new: National Intelligence, 
-Estimate on Soviet military intentions, first leaked to The 
' New York Times during the slow-news Christmas holi- 
days and picked up by nearly every print and broadcast 
outlet since then. The estimate — a product of .what is 
described as a ‘‘furious” debate between regular intelli- 
_geoce analysts and a special team, of outside “experts* —; 

: gives a “grim” portrayal of Soviet, aggressiveness. But the 
’ NIE is only one of many variations in a well-orchestrated 
’/ performance- by conservatives, designed to scare citizens - 
about Soviet, intentions. The reotire movement poses . a 
1: major policy : challenge to President ^Carter, one ■ which 
£ will : tell : muchi about \ the ; :future: directions of ‘ this : ad- -i 
■.‘ministration; ' : b&Sfy 

Annual assessment of Soviet military intentions is the 
--task of analysts within the $10 billion intelligence, appara— . 
f/tus. Over the years,, the views of the CIA’s analysts have';; 
? predominated^ with conflicting- view's footnoted in the text, 
and often supported in appendixes; Clearly irritated by the # 

. moderate,; unimpassioned findings'of previous analyses/ 
^;President,Ford and CIA Director; George Bush sought to 
‘ influence-, the: result. by appointing an outside team to ; 
^provide an “alternative” ^viewi^The panel was headed 
Crby- Harvard Prof* * Richard -Pipes and . included , retired . 
//Army Lieut, Gen. Daniel Graham, former director of the 
> .Defense Intelligence Agency; Paul Nitze, former Deputy 
Secretary of Defense; Thomas Wolfe of the Rand Cor-; 




•poration; John V/ . 'Vogt, former Air Force General; Wil- 
liam Van Cleave, a- member- of the 3AJLT delegation, and 
Foy Kohler, former IFS; Ambassador to the Soviet Union 
—all known to hold gloomy views about Soviet designs./ 
.This outside group, designated Team B, W3S given access, 
to raw data and told to debate its views with the regular 
; analysts. In an exchange described as “bloody,” the panel 
apparently succeeded = in moving the accepted analysis - 
closer to its own/ predilections. Team B was a stacked, 
jury, chosen - to deliver a predetermined^ verdict. - The- 
process gave very, conservative voices official endorsement • 
to attack intelligence community analysts. . / \;’-i 

Political leaders have ignored or rebuked disagreeable' 
intelligence analysts since at least the time of Xerxes. The > 
-Greeks had to be warned against the folly cf kilting, 
messengers, bearing . bad news. Modem practice is some- 
what more, subtle*. The Pentagon Papers demonstrated, 
that the Johnson administration repeatedly ignored CIA 
assessments of the bombing of North Vietnam* Walt Ros- 
tow (like his Nixon* counterpart, Hemy Kissinger) often 
preferred to : get raw data directly, the better to fit them 
to his views*. Instead of basing policy on assessments,, 
estimates were created to fit the policy. . The Pipes com- 
mittee, is another; variation of the; practice, in this case- 
changing the analysts to get the desired result — that is, an 
official finding that the USSR seeks strategic “superiority”.. 


' over, the United .States; 




*. i-y *. 






f y 





David Cortright , author of Soldiers in Revolt (Doubleday) , 
is an associate of The Center. for National Security Studies- 
Robert Borosage, director 'of the center and a practicing 
attorney, is co-author of The Lawless State {Viking) and 
co-editor of The CIA File (Grossman}. 




panel than meets the eye! According to reports, it based 
its estimate on three, primary charges: that the Soviet 
Union is improying its air defenses; that it is proceeding _j 
;• with a massive^ civilian defense program, and that it is] 
improving the-.accuracy of its missiles. The USSR is 
improving its capabilities in each of. these- areas, but 
there is no evidence in the public domain to suggest that 
there has been a \new surge of development. Moreover, \| 
none of these steps gives the USSR an edge over the 
United States,, or substantially alters, the present relation- 
ship between the ; two powers. For example, the Soviet 
program for low-level air defense may well be a response] 
to American acquisition of the F-15 fighter-bomber and 
the likely procurement of the B-L Low-level air penetra- 
tion has always been an area of U.S. technological ad- 

continued 
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ANNOUNCER: Agronsky at Large. Tonight, a conversation 

with the former Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, George 

Bush, ' ■' ■ . ; • • ' -• 

, MARTIN AGRONSKY: Good evening. In this capital city , 

knowledge is the power. And that's what iakes *"* ” a ° t h-° possessor 
Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, the CIA, the possessor 

of an awesome power. 

In world crises, the Director knows what the President of 
the United States knows, and he knows it as soon as, or some im_s 
even before the President does , .because that s his joD. : 


J George Bush was Director of the CIA for a year until ... .. 

January 20th. . He'* was appointed by President Ford a ter a ^ing 
represented the U.S. in Communist China. He served Richard Nixon 
first as U.S. Ambassador, and he was Chairman of the Republican 
• National Committee during Watergate -- served Mr. Nixon loyally 
" into Watergate — forced Nixon to resign. /• 

l-l Mr. Bush, when you took your seat as Director of the CIA, 

. did you find that the world looked like much more dangerous place . 
from there than you had anticipated? . • . . y.::/ 

i" GEORGE BUSH: Not immediately, Martin, but as one looks , 

at the totality of the information, I do feel that it was i 

more dangerous 7 in some ways than I thought when I went there. ^On 
the other , I think that there are some real opportunities now 
make the world more peaceful. 

But, yes, I am concerned, and have been concerned about 
Che— some of the trouble spots in the world. I'm concerned about 
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By STAN CARTER 

’ Of Tha N“ws- Washington Bureau 

| HE CAREFUL way that President 
Carter hedged his remarks about v 
the - U.S.-Soviet strategic arms:- 
balance at his- first press confer-:] 
encomiast week indicated that he had 
rejected the “worst case” argument of^| 
some . experts that The! Soviets have- al~? 
ready gained military superiority over "j 
this country*. But he-'.was concerned that 
the Soviets soon could be stronger .than-; 

■ we are. ^ 

So are most— if not all— informed ; 
observers, both within the government 
r and without. - r • / 

?? Some experts, using the same : basic 
intelligence data \ as -That ^ given -, the 
President by the . Central Intelligence 
Agency, believe r the Soviet : Union 
already ha3 established a lead .in 


outside^ panel reputedly, took a darker?] ’ The' United States was ahead in" the ^ 


view of Soviet intentions than the. CLAri 
itself did. :?? 

, Some academic critics- who think the 
new assessment exaggerates the! Soviet 
threat; Uase . their criticism on . the 
participation f df the , outside experts?; ; ur 


number of missile warheads, .missile i 
accuracy: and the number of. bombers; ! 
he said,- while the Soviet Union led in - 


■; virtually / every ; category of military 


power. _ 

^ Others; mostly outside government* 7 ^ 
. think, that.- the Soviets; despite, their * 
; breathtaking headlong buildup, still are 
1 merely seeking military parity with the^ 
.United States. ' ; 

: -?A- : thick - CIA ^ report -'-captioned 
: National -.Intelligence' - Estimate _ 11/8, 

■ which. was placed before the President. 

7 during his first days in office, report?] 
; edly -reflects the - majority assessment? 
-The Soviets are determined to attain 
military superiority.: over thej. United 

■ States, but have not yet done sen 

The Top Secret document is said To^ 

. take a -much sterner -view of whatrtbe 
Soviets are up to than that taken by' 

: previous assessments. -V?: - ?/:: ? : 
■."v It" incorporates . two" independent-' 
evaluations, one devised by The CIA, 

: the other by outside experts. Both 
: groups* .worked with the. same " raw* 
intelligence data. r??? 

Ibe conclusion of The-Two panels ' 
was identical: The Soviet Union is seek- 


ing arms superiority. What's more, theH 

-• x'-rl *»>/-• 


whom the critics describe as hard-liners;;? 
predisposed .to ?make.. “worst v case 1 

estimates. !?;] .. 

r One. of the outsiders, retired Army 
Lt: Gen.- Daniel O, Graham, dismisses- -| 
that allegation: . “Since I had much to 
do with, the way .estimates were- made 
in the past; I was . in fact criticizing 
myself,?*. he points "out. -Graham is a 
former head of the Defense Intelligence 
Agency. ... .. 

“I didn't make, my . reputation by' 
being an arm _ waver . or a worst-case 
estimator,”- he declares! ; „ . . L _ _/. 

RAHAM -AND another outsider,-] 
University 1 of Southern: Cali- 
fornia Prof. William R. - Van ■ 
Cleave, insist that’ the. harsher 
assessment ?; grew directly out of the 
.evidence:?? •-??/ 

? “There isn’t any doubt that they^are^ 

. trying=—thefe is a doubt over whether : 

they -can achieve ' Superiority,” is how:; 
..Graham sees it? *•■"' 1 ■- '?-? 

r?'-7A third, outsider^, retired- Air Force -i 
?Maj. Gen. George J. Keegan Jr., is- now? 
convinced that the Soviet Union, already :! 


missile size and. explosive- power throw--; 
vj yjveight. •• J; 

think-vtha i..^ive!;are roughly' 


VI. 



' equivalent,” Uarteradded, “even though 

"think we "a r & s u p e rio ivih : t h ate ith e ril 
the Soviet Union or we could destroy 
a major part of the other nation if a 
major attack was made* with losses In ] 
^ the neighborhood of 50 To -100 million 
people.?;. ,,, ■ Tri 

- The Threat of worlcT - holocaust* 

: Carter said, showed, .the need - bothTor^] 
negotiations with the Soviet' Union to 
reduce the two countries' "nuclear 
arsenals and maintenance by the United 
: States of “an - adequate deterrent 
:. capability.” .: . -- , ^ 

: While - Carter’s--, remarks „ implied 

rejection of the “worst, case” estimates. 
They also : appeared to indicate a deter- 
mination not to let the United States 
fall too far behind the Soviets in total 
military -power. v ;^| 

|HIS 1$ essentially the conclusion 
reached by the previous admin- 
istration: Before leaving office 1 
last month, Presidfent Ford sub- 
mitted a record $123 - billion defense 
budget for the next fiscal year* saying 


has achieved superiority— »“by every>J ';That it .was the minimum needed to 
criterion : usl'd r brake i^America’s faU,.and . : the Soviets’ 




balance,??. ^ ^ 

" ' But this dread Vie vv "apparently Tvas-1 
rejected by the CIA panels and by Gem 
George S. Brown,. chairman of the. Joint 
Chiefs of- Staff., . In a Tetter late last 
; month - r -To Genr ; William Proxmire y 
Brown:saId the chiefs -“do riot agree . 
that-- th^ - Soviet 7 Union has achieved^ 
military s uperiority.” . Jl.- - ' J 

-? ?*The Joint Chiefs of. Staff are con- ] 
cerned, however, T that "the recent U.S. j 
and Soviet trends in^military programs ? 
rand civil defense could permit the USSR J 


I to attain superiority 


’ ^Despite. Carter’s* campaign promise 
to trim $5 billion to $7 billion in waste 
from the Pentagon budget* Joint Chiefs 
Chairman Brown-, indicated last week 
that the new administration’s cuts may 
not be too drastic, - - *t m - ‘ : : -' : >rr 

-He viewed the President as being* 
“entirely ^reasonable. He’s obviously 
- been^ exposed to facts that were not 
available to him in the early days of 
the campaign.”. _ ?' ; 

- Just how grim is the situation? One 
Pentagon analyst who has studied the 


c 
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>“The Soviets are rapidly closing the j 
technological gap, but they still lag In 
several important areas.” 

■ After studyingthe netr Cl A estimate", 
and discussing it ^ with his military : 


: - latest CIA;report gave this^ "personal 
view: ’ - ■ — • -Vv* 


jorif 


-' ".“At the present time, my judgment 
; ; is that we - have J superior nuclear 

■ A t j . 


“We’ve had a downward trend at the- 
: . same, time the Soviets have been going 
‘ up every year. Now* we have turned up, r 
. and if we maintain the programs that ' 
? n - there I* no 
R^QfllKlQ} 90QO^ tl panic.”-.;;. * 7 r 




7///-) industrial complex to hog-tie the Carter- 
;■ administration • into adopting its weap- 

ocs priorities”/:^.-/' /•:/; %-: 


By STAN CARTH^ 

Tf>* New* Walling to* 

First of O' series ^ _ 

L;T- l ' t --V- .. - 7 :Ct£’; yj&?< 

,HE . STAKES' areYhigh; in the’ de- 
./bate that has-been. roiling Wash-/ 
‘ j;ington. over : .whether - the; Soviet - 
.■« -■ -Union is-headed’ toward military 
superiority over this, country/ 

Are the. Soviets really, seeking su- 
periority? And if so/how close are they 
to - achieving it? /Conceivably, 'national 
survival could hinge on the answers. //;/: 

While ' -there is -disagreement , over 
Soviet, intentions, there .appears to be 
little doubt that Moscow; has been : en/ 
gaged; in’ a massive buildup of both 'con- 
ventional* and nuclear. forces that could, 
in time, upset the balance if the.United 
States does nothing to counter it: 

. J/resident Carter’s position/ on 'the / 
giant- :B/L bomber is ’indicative of, the 
seriousness of the question/During his 
campaign, ; Carter --viewed -the. /vastly 
expensive bird as ’ being /‘wasteful/ of 
taxpayers* dollars/* /Yi/;,,/ / * 

Now that he is/ President, the Get- 
ting is that Carter' .will; go ahead, with- 
$21A billion program -for the new war--, 
plane/./ .///v 

Carter -still " insists /that: he -will ex- ' 
plore^ “every possible way/ -of 7/working/ 
with the Soviet Union and other poten- 
tial enemies- ”tQ -cut-down dependence*, 
on. .weapons -of all kinds*”/biit 7^ as he 
said .after his first week-irr of flee — we 
don't know^yet how/ much the/ Soviets, 
would be willing to .cut back. their : de-: 
reuse., capabilities^ to cm at chY American 
cuts -//hr/ ///;/ - 

: ?With- the 'ContinumgrJSoyiet< arras 7 
buildup- clearly .in- mind,-- Carter- -told 
some^itouring ; junior;/ high 'school stu-/ 
dents,vYThe B-l bomber^ is one of "those 
items “ we will have to ; consider,' along/ 
.with the Cruise massileV and a k newjkind 
of intercontinental ballistic missile/*-. \ 

. The debate about Soviet intentions 
“ and achievements — has been build-,: 
ing up tor months, fed by_ the newest: 
and bleakest estimates of the Kremlin’s 
arms build-up. -- 

/The- furor is coming “to-, a head just 
as Congress begins consideration of the 
record $123 billion defense budget left 
by President Ford* ./• _ 

/Naturally, this has brought out. com-' ! 
parisons to the so-called “missile gap”/1 
debate- that' enlivened theTate *50s and / 
early ’60s. That alar^ 
at least one published Suggestion/ in the r 
New .Republic, wondered if the -latest 1 
arms gap projection is “a plot by the j 


S&SSihis time, however, there r 


is - no 


. b w p 

^ - basic /dispute- over what the So" 

■* ■ nY ■ — vi 
... 


the two countries differ greatly '\vien 
measured against inflation. ■ f 


viets ..are doing^The raw intellb.' 
y gence coming from satellite photo-" 
graphs,;- interceptions , of ; Soviet ;.com- 
v munications,.-; clandestine , agents and 
other sources indicates, a broad Soviet 
buildup in virtually., all: categories of 
: strategic. and conventional forces, - - 

/ v. Although Defense Secretary' Harold 
Brown has scoffed, at the more alarmist 
rhetoric,;it is said that he’s, advised- the- 
President to build five of the eight B-ls 
. the- Pentagon wants to put. in . the /air 
this year. - , -,J Y . ; 1;/ /./’/;/ 

■Here’s how Gen. George’ S.: Brown, 
chairman of the Joint. Chiefs of Staff, 
assesses the Soviet buildup at the begin* 
niag of the Carter administration: '.’/// 
“The Soviets continue an aggres- 
sive program of upgrading their inter- 
continental ballistic missile capability 
by , replacing older J 'systems with im? 
proved missiles* • / : > - -.;/>■ 

: • “The Soviet nuclear, powered bat 


. . From, that real standpoint American 
• defense -spending -shows- a continuous 
decline since 1968. '«-■* : F .~ 

sharp- contrast/^ Soviet- spending 
' shows a steady growth of 3% a year. . 

“As- & result of these diverging 
trends,” . the report continues, .“the esti- 
mated dollar costs- of Soviet defense ex- 
ceed U.S. defense outlays by a. widening 
1 margin in every year after 1971/’ .. , v . * . 



Hsjtic missile submarine -force. Continues ; 
to grdw in 'size and r capability. '///'/■: 'Y/ 


“The ; Soviets - --.are continuing/ 
modernization of their strategic bomber- 



... - . . .may be develop 

mg 3 . capability to attack our satellites 
' //-zThe /numbers—and effectiveness — oi 
^XJ.S/.and Soviet /strategic and- conven- 
tional forces which make up the overall. 

; balance" of military : power will be com- 
pared, in later, articles In this series- But 
two other recent , developments have 
contributed even more to the newVcon-^ 
cern over - Soviet ; intentions than .the- J 


r_“anns gap.” -: . . - . ,; v'X >/ 

: : f- One of these “shock factors” was the 


revised”CIA estimate, made public for 
the first' time last October, that the 
Soviets v im recent ’years have been 
spending 11% to 13% /of their, gross, 
national; product /on defense, - almost^ 
double earlier estimates of Kremlin 
arms spending and at least double the 
American expenditure of sy 2 % of GNP. 

- According to a CIA report’ last j 
month, during/ the past' decade Soviet 
spending on defense, has approximately 
equaled our own. ■ . - . . -t . -j... , ; ...y 

5aslh20aW/27ej CJA^De9f)-QrJal^ 
: *the : trends of the defense spending . in 


1 




tats more, the CIA analysis 
found that ‘if pensions paid 
.to ^ retired servicemen were 
.. . deducted- from both -sides* - 

..budgets, “the estimated dollar costs of - 
Soviet activities in. 1976 exceed those of 

- the .U.S* by about .40%." - Ylr 

- -/ According to one Pentagon analyst, - 
/this frightening trend began “way back 

• in I960” ? 

; ; The other major factor in changing / 

the intelligence community's perception 

- of the Soviet threat has been the grow- 
ing, realization of the size of the Soviet 

/.civil defense program.. ■/ >; /-, : : 

_ _ " For all practical ’purposes, : the 
^.United-..States ^.abandoned its : civil . de* r 
_ie.nse. program after the abortive effort;] 

/ in. the early l960s to get people to build 
: backyard air-raid shelters. Not soothe 
Russians* It’s been known for years that 
they = were continuing to- put' ' great 
emphasis on civil defense; but we didn't 
pay too much attention until recently./ .. 

:- v-When . we -took- another: look,., this is 
; what we found: ' r v 
/ - • A national network ; of modern 

• shelters ;f or. both civiliaavand military 
.leaders. ^ /.,* 

■ - iT ■ Extensive national protection for 

essential industries/ --://./ - - / • 

^7/^1/ A* network of protected- food and 
-fuel -depots outside - some ‘urban areas, 

• ' As yet, however,' there seems^ to. be 
no broad system of*, shelters -for* the 

/general public^ 'v 

; The: CIA has been - told; to^make a 
crash, assessment of the Soviet civil de- 
fense program, 7 which is expected 7 to 
take several more months fo^ complete. 

If the ^assessment is that the size and 
effectiveness of the program. are suffi- 
cient to make the Kremlin's, leaders 
think that the Soviet Union could- sur-* 
vive .a nuclear war without irreparable 
damage,. _it_.would^ make -the ‘Soviet 
•re damaging* 1 -/ ; 
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Ttt new Carter administration has i 
bra left a ci fear-an unreasoning | 

fear cf the frowns Soviet military threat* i 
ml an appropriate fear of a nuclear cata* 
strophe During the political campaign, 
the public ^23 it4 tales of U-S. military 
inienontv and few politicians had the 
cTJcra^e to counter these allegations. But 
£»£ cot. end the elections in fact, 

L It cootir^rd to this day with the sane* 

lion of the outgoing administration. So far 
the new administration has not succumbed 
to this campaign, but their tasks have cer- 
tainly been made more dif f iculL - 1 

In December a panel organized by the 

' ; ' ; J 

: President's Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
Board, with the blessing of departing CIA ; 
Director George Bush, prepared an alter* 
rate top-secret estimate of Soviet military 
capabilities. This panel, known as Team B 
or the Pipes Committee, after its Chair- 
man. was admittedly composed entirely of 
•‘worst case*' analysts, supposedly in order 
to check the validity of the normal nation- 
. al estimating process. Leaks to the press 
reported their conclusion that the Rus- 
sians were seeking nuclear superiority ‘ 
which they intended to use for political, 

- and if necessary even military, advantage. 

More recently Maj. Gen. George ■ 
Keegan, retiring chief of Air Force intel- m 
ligence, publicly* proclaimed that the Sovi- 
et Union already had nuclear superiority, - 
a view denied by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
He emphasized an extensive Soviet civil 
.defense program, which put the Russians 
in a position to evacuate their cities, pro*, 
tect their leaders and industries, and then 
threaten the United States with nuclear . 
blackmail. - 

What are the facts that support this 
sudden spate of alarms over Soviet capa- 
bilities and intentions? The former De- 
fense Secretary, Donald Rumsfeld, in his 
FY-73 Annual Report, the only official 
public source on the subject, refers to a se- 
rious Soviet effort which could make it the 
dominant military power in the world. Yet 
a careful review of this document fails to 
unearth any support for these heightened 
fears of Soviet nuclear domination. In 
fact* just the opposite. 

A year ago Mr. Rumsfeld predicted 
that the U.S.SJL would in 12 months de- 
ploy 1,000 more strategic nuclear weap* 

. ons— warheads and bombs. Now he finds 
they actually added only 800 in 15 months; ‘ 
thus* the buildup was 35 per cent slower 
than forecast- Since they now have only 3.- 
300 such weapons* as compared to 8,400 
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ere is no Question ; 


■he U. 


is simefio'r ", 

& • ; 




for the U.S., what is the cause for sudden 
alarm? Since the 1972 Interim Agree- 
ment* we have added about 3*000 of these 
weapons to bur stockpiles *. while the ->* 
U.S.S.R. has added only 800, hardly much 
support for Mr, Rumsfeld s argument that 
in contrast with the Soviet Union the U.S. 
has acted with restraint. The U.S. is still* . 
and will clearly remain for years, superL 
or in this most critical measure of total 
strategic strength. ’* ~ \ 

Since these current Soviet additions to ' 
their nuclear stockpile result almost en- 
tirely from deploying new intercontinen* 
tal ballistic missiles with MIRV's (multi- 
ple warheads which can be aimed at sepa- 
rate targets)* one must conclude that this, 
too, is behind the schedule of a year ago. 
Although the exact number of their MIRV' 

Se e U,S. POWER* K2, CoU 

Herbert Scovllle* Jr.* Is secretary of the 
Arms Control Association and formerly 
deputy director of the CIA. - \V; l " 


equipp^^ beei* 

reieasedrit is certainly less than 200 while - 
we have about 1,000 and are still adding 
more/ - ; : 1 : > ~ - 7 ^ - :> 

Much is made of the fact that they have 
been simultaneously testing four or five 
different types of ICBM’s., ... - 

This only evidence of the inefficiency 
of their system, since the latest technology 
could better be incorporated into one or 
-two models. Would we be better off with 
Ifour separate. B-l programs? The much- 
vaunted Soviet larger missile payload or 
throw-weight has not yet been used effec- 
tively since the more advanced U.S. tech- 
nology : in; §pch\ areas as accuracy still 
gives us an Advantage in hard-target capa- 
bility. ILiS’ claimed that Soviet doctrine 
calls fof -emphasis on counter-force capar 
■ bUi ties; yet the U.S. is admittedly superior 
: in this area, and according to Mr. Rums- 
| feld will remain so well into the 1980's, 
j Since counter-force was a fundamental el* 

| ement in ^former Secretary of Defense 
l James R.’Schlesinger's strategic policy, 
j such condemnation of Soviet doctrine i s'* 
: somewhat two-faced.; * L ‘ ’ ; 

In submdrine-launched missiles the sto- 
ry is similar. Last year Mr. Rumsfeld esti- 


mated they would deploy such missiles at , . . ,. 

Approved For Releasea2«JW0l7r2£ P^^RDPW^tStPROOOl tfa 1 fo6'6d'f^7 shelter areas ' and probab *' V 

appears to have been only 56, less than ... . n 


half that forecast. The U.S. has nearly 
000 submarine missile warheads while the 
U.S.S.R. has only 800. They have only now 
started testing their first such missile with 
two MIRV's. We started in 1963 and have 
up to 14 warheads in a single missile. Mr. 
Rumsfeld also avers their subs are less 
quiet than ours and that most would have 
to go on station within range of allied anti- 
submarine warfare forces. There is no 
question that the U,S. is superior in this 
most important element of the strategic 
deterrent triad. : T. : "" : 

Finally, the U.S. also has a two-to-one 
.superiority in number of intercontinental 
bombers.; The Soviet force is composed 
largely of aging Bears and Bisons with a 
srn3ll complement of the new Backfires, 
which can only reach U.S. targets by 

flying subsonically at high altitudes on z 
oneway mission or on a two-way mission 
, with refueling. The modernized U.S. B-52's 
can fly to the U.S.S.R.* penetrate Soviet 
defenses at low altitudes* and return to 
friendly bases. The U.S, refueling capabili- 
ty far surpasses that of the Russians. 

General Keegan has warned that he is 
unaware of a single important category of 
technology used to measure the strategic 
balance in which the Russians have not es- 
tablished a significant lead over the Unit- 
ed States. Yet the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 

7 former Secretary of Defense Rumsfeld, 
and indeed almost all other experts in- 
cluding the CIA, have agreed that the U.S. 
technology is years ahead in almost all 
important areas. For example; our guid* 
France systems provide far greater missile 

- accuracy, and the Soviet Union is only 
- i-now, employing MIRV- technology jwbich 

f.we were- putting into our missiles more 

- than five years ago. V C 

In his valedictory General Keegan was 
probably wise in stressing civil defense 
. since the Russians are behind in all three 
elements of the offensive strategic force 
triad. Their superiority over the U.S. in 
civil defense would not come as a surprise 
to most civilians in this country* since this 
has been treated with scorn here since the 
early 1960's. But what is the significance? 
They do have extensive civil defense man- 
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GEORGE J. KEEGAN 


On January L 1977, I retired from ac- 
tive service after more than four years as 
the chief of Air Force intelligence. During 
that period I was privileged to share with 
my colleagues in the United States intel- 
ligence community access to a great deal 
of information bearing on the security of 
the free world. Although I had had many 
years of experience with the intelligence 
community 1 vras-not prepared for what I 
found upon assumption of my duties, ' 

Despite the great professional compe- 
tence and dedication of the many analysts, 
and experts who work in the national in- 
telligence community, I found many seri- 
ous deficiences in the quality of the intel- 
ligence judgments being provided to the 
nation s policymakers and senior leaders: 
Specifically, the deficiencies related to es- 
timates of Soviet objectives, goals, force 
capabilities, weapons development and 
projections of future Soviet fighting pow- 
er. ‘ 

Ever present, of course, were the diffi- 
culties inherent in trying to correlate So- 
viet intentions and capabilities. Immedi- 
ately following my retirement I was asked 
to summerize some of my views about the 
Soviet’ Union and to outline my concerns 
about evolving ‘ Soviet military capabili- 
ties. Despite the great care which I took in 
outlining my thoughts, the sense of some 
of my remarks was lost in the necessary 
editorial and condensing process which of* 
ten follows interviews with the press. In 
view of the sound, fury and interest which 
has ensued, it would be useful to clarify 
some of my thoughts. ' '■ ' l 

\ ; It may come as a surprise to many that : 
the U. S. Government has for a number of 
years, and with great persistence, under- 
estimated almost every facet of the Soviet 
threat Those of us who have served in^ 
military intelligence during the past 25 
years have been keenly aware of the pro- 
clivity among some of our intelligence 
mentors, especially those serving in high 
places, for consistently failing to antici- 
pate Soviet scientific, technological and 
military growth. On rare occasions there 
has been overestimation of Soviet capabil- . 
ities. These instances have usually been 
followed by a great deal of. ballyhoo and 
mythology— in which the reasons for hon- 
est error in a very uncertain business have . 


pro 

Some time ago Dr. Albert ^YohJstelter, 
in his now classic study "Legends of the 
Strategic Arms Race/’ performed a vain-, 
able service by conducting a post-mortem 
analysis regarding the accuracy of earlier 
predictions. Using the Secretary of De- 
: Tense’s annual posture statements to the 
! Congress. Dr. Wohlstetter was able to fol- 
low in great detail each annual prediction 
of Soviet force development and capabili- 
ty as presented to the Congress from 
agreed national intelligence. . 

He found that for the decade starting in - 
the early 1950s the intelligence communi- 
ty had consistently and in every major 
case underestimated, usually by a wide 
margin, the development and deployment 
of Soviet strategic forces. Furthermore, 
he found that in a significant number of. 
cases the strategic forces deployed by the 
Russians exceeded even the high side of 
many of the intelligence threat estimates. 
This came as no suprise to those of us who 
for many years have provided raw data 
for strategic estimates, only to find the 
bulk of our contributions ignored, neglect- 
ed or downgraded.- “■ -v-;. 

| One classic case of underestimation 
1 had to do with forecasts of Soviet defense 
expenditures. For years a few of us within 
the military intelligence community had 
taken issue with what we believed to be 
grossly understated forecasts of Soviet de- 
fense spending. While the economic fore- 
casting process is a subjective one at best, 
/it seemed to some of us that the large ar- 
/ ray of weapons being developed and de- 
1 ployed were not being adequately ac- 
: counted for. Finally, through a number of 
i foreign sources, and with a great deal of 
! analysis, it was possible to confirm that 
j Soviet defense expenditures were proba- 
! bly twice what had been estimated, 

[ Recently, there has been considerable 
I press treatment of the differing views be- 
i tween the so-called B and A teams in- 
volved in the preparation of the latest esti- 
: mate of Soviet future capabilities and 
trends. An outside team of scholars, head- 
j by Richard Pipes of Harvard, found it- 
i self differing substantially from the views 
j of the intelligence community’s A team. 
j The B team apparently found a significant 
failure on the part of the national intellig- 
I ence community to properly consider the ' 
f. record of Soviet history, finding the 
^ U^.S.R-’s well-advertised ideological con- 
flict goals a more proper context in which 


Ma 


sometimes tended^|ig^il.FOE Release* 

telligence and executive vice president of 
the United States Strategic Institute. 


to assess and interpret Soviet Investment 
in military capability. 

The debate is not a new one. It has been 
going on since at least the early 1950 s 
when some of us in the Air Force intellig-, 
ence community were shocked by the per-’ 
sistent naivete and lack of genuine histori- 
cal scholarship on the question of Soviet' 
objectives and goals. 

One reason for persistent underesti- 
mating relates to the. sciences. Over the 
years, accepted practice has been to rely 
on the advice of competent American sci-‘ 
enlists in judging Soviet science. Tradi- 
tionally, these scientists, many of whom 
i have traveled extensively in the Soviet 
; Union, have looked upon the U.S.S.R, as a 
; stone-age scientific culture, theoretically 
| competent, but technically inept, non-in- 
; ventive and mismanaged. ■. . .. * 

’ By and large, our scientists erred seri- 
ously in their advice about Soviet capabili- 
ties to develop the atomic bomb, heavy jet ' 
bombers, intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles, high yield thermonuclear weapons 
and sophisticated naval weapons systems. ’ 
Since the late 1940’s and 1950‘s, for simi-. 
lar reasons, the scientific community has 
failed to anticipate virtually every other 
major Soviet scientific advance in mili- 
tary weaponry. ■; 

In the few cases in which to my knowl- 
| edge correct predictions have been made, 
i they usually occured only after an ex- 
| traordinary amount of evidence had been 
: considered and then usually only on the 
j ‘ eve of the appearance of a new Soviet 

I * weapon technology. 

Next is the problem of the "mirror Im- \ 
age.” We tend to see the Soviet Union and 
1 its capabilities only in light of our own 
: knowledge of military developments and 
i- our own scientific capability. This has pre* 

| eluded anticipation of many Soviet scien- 
\ tific achievements, some of which were 
more advanced than our own. And it has 
tended to obscure our understanding of So- ' 
Viet war strategies and doctrines which 
differ profoundly from our own. ‘ , 7 , * 
Americans tend to dream a great deal 
about a better future. The leaders of our 
intelligence community have been no dif- 
ferent Since the days of Allan Dulles our 
top intelligence echelons have tended to 
be influenced by groups who believe that 
the road to peace is through restraint and 
. disarmament. For many, the projection of. 
the least threat has become an article of 
necessary faith and the key to inducing ra- 
tionality in superpower relationships. For 
these ideological hopefuls, least projec- 
tions of the threat became quite impor- 
tant. especially for keeping a lid on de- 

R000f©®4 9800437 - 

Least case projections have become a 
vehicle for demonstrating restraint to the 
Soviet Union— honlnc through such re- 
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^^|VrASHIN GTON --^A: suppress iedafe^j 
Vporfc/frbm/ British/ intelligence: Jn /early; 



he '^insisted /that-- his--] 

, * , ^ pursuit’ of/dete‘nte : was ;de*_i 

and the .intelligence, chiefs : ..^eifv^tWJp.'dom^ 

[o£ the State Department and ; ;hlbn , 

:prom\s0thernY^lWe^are^ 
b&hi* dcicuineiitX’ciassin ed'. ' ^Wexin£with;d;rtehte ; v*aj^ 
jtop s ecret,: carried, the. tin- .j our predecessors, have been. - 
[usual admonition not .tor dd~ \ pr able.'-Iq^achi eve‘ using - ; thV 


;Tne "-repo rt/ was: /.d enigra ted /and /dis/ 
/‘missed by ^-Henry'Kissmge'r; : according:/" ' 


mailed: 


d'/fist/’Y-h e ; report e d lyj 


-i well*placed' sources.’ Bu t/ the first/ refer— , 
/ehcete ir.was Included an/the* latest Na^ 
> ti oh al/ilnt elligen c e// E's ti mate- 7 "in:'/ 1976/ 
/sou re es/ s aid:/.' cm 

*.?- r 

/-/m/The.sources, -wh o. have s een the rep or t/ 
,es aydt/was-repres ented by" the British 'as.; 
r dynamite^comparable in importance with 
y -theiit ex t yo£/ ther-1 35 6 • speech : by - Nikita; 
^Khrushchev'.detailing the sins’ of Stalin/L:| 

IrT cjuo t ail Brezhnevas telling, a ’secret/ 
party leaders in Prague that detente’ was a 



st3ndmg^sourceS;,say,-: th a - — isal of tren d^ in. vdri- 
matter was discussed among-- ^ western countries/ re- 
^tlghtrcupl^ofthig^ofn-: .p 0rte dly ; -. sa ying;,th 3 t.' Fin- 
cials^Kissing&rj.apdvOthers ] an( j wa slnthe Sovletpock-Y 
'reportedly .suggestefethat ■ &C i^NditWar^as5-stili:: 
si!V^^ccount c camefrdrn : ; tr ^^-- e ^-^ft e - ds ;: 
an^: v iititried.Vl- sources m.ana ^ * - j - ™- l — - ■ 


siahs-tp; 


exer t bu r .wiU/Vher e vermve h eed 



euphoria" in the. United^ States^, about: the 


couldn't" bV corroborated/ it"; ij. 


.-were/ xnovmg 


: "the/, right 


direct ion rJD en m ark,, her s ai d/i 



;In :the ; /;Uni‘ted-': Kingdom/; 

' • ~ i - - r r.:Y . ■' j •■• r+C 


ftp say to calm nervous Com-J /tlons: were being /exceeded 
pnumst : bIoc- ; leaders,. with-/; : b"acaUke/66 the, .efforts- of itsr 
dut^ reflectihV/his;: true ! '- 1 ‘fellow-/ sbciali: 


1 ‘fellow-/ sbc! alls t ; brethren//. 


[thinking or French./ f ore Igrr/ ’p olicy;.-.;he 

mi t /' Utn ai-vi cf - Trprtfl^irr 


JmAhm tt emp t t o. r ea chTKis*// 
t singer; 'for; cbm rnent L /f h is : 
L week, .before ' he lef.t op " 



ncem^d/'/the-’source recaU^vtT suspect; 

R mat-had. it been more/cdngeniaitq/what 
: to >cbomplisV'it / Would' 


based on the recollections of 
one.man at the Prague meet-/ 
ing,> There, dsfvno / way rot 



/sai d/w as/ M arxist/Trend's/ih-' I 

/ Italy,/ h e /r ema rked /-^were : -J 

;/5;Bui/h e^’epprtedly/sai d; it: 
;was;in/\yesr Germahy/that' 
/“our/greates t achievements i .■ 
/arfc being ,feaHzed : !*/He’ s aid; ; / 
u r grea V and : true; friend,; ;; 

.fellow' g'sbcraiist^JW illy |h 

^Brandt/ has brought aboii a: / 
tm Ira cle”; by m akihg it ,po ssL*/-: 
>.ble p erfnanently to, con soli-- 


He noted that while n ego-* 
^ftiations proceeded on SALT. 

and on ; Mutual ' /Balanced : 
i Force Reductions, the Unit*: 
r ed . States was unlikely- to 
ouud up -militarily in reac- 
:t ton - to • the ‘ Soviet build up. 

. He reported Jy c one! u d ed 

/>: /Trust us com rad es , for by/! 
1985/ as a consequence of 
what; we; are now -achieving . 
with' detente; we. will; have 
achieved most of ..our objec- 
T t i v e s i n W es tern -Europe. We v 
^wtll have, consolidated our. 
^.position. V/e ^ will, have im- 
'-.proved our economy. And a: 
.‘-decisive shift in the corolla-.^ 
vtioh of forces'. will, be such.^ 
; that,; c 6 m e/1 9 8 5,/ we wlU/b er/ 
/able to exert our; will, wher-/ 
fever we/need^ ^ 

// F v en : i^n r et ro spe c t, s'e n i or : ’j 
^analysts’ say they; cannot "be -| 

I /sii f Vhd w/f aith ful ' w a s the /I 
a ccount ;/df j/the-YBrezh n eV\1 
/ speech./ Bu t /-they . : s ay /'the:;] 

■ Word 'T ' .are* A 


■;m e nt s/hy/.B r ez h n VV/a ri d 
with certain .So vie t actions. 




- - >vr 

/.y - ’ Pr > ? 

gr/ S o in the N a tionail In telli- 
; gene? -_]E stimatc -; - for / 1976, 
"drawn - up 1 a te)a s t year after 
-a maj or debate between CIA 
.analystsand a /team of: out*- 
’sidfr /specialist s/ headed: by-. 
Harvard - Professor; Richard 
Pipes; for the/first!tim>>e’f-:; 
erence waV/inad e to the PraV ; 
gu e in ee ti ngarid/t h erepor t* 
ed /'Brezhh evj "s ta tem en t s- 
th erev/- well-placed- ' sources 
rsayij5®p^ 


in ad /wh o/ attended- th &- 
i en g thy^Pr agu e y’m ee ting^ 
called^ by.Brezhney "toassu- 
age fears: tharhe was- ready/' 




... ,/h 

oxh n ey/;sa idr.heW 3 s fj 
; awa re- of th e concern of the i 


Hdetente.. ... ... 

^British itttelligen’ce was so" | 
ensitive^about ;tha 7 .source 
bat one .copy was hand*car-- 
ied .ra .Washington for the 
director ./of ‘ Central 
ence. He, in : turn/ s 
bs to only six officials; the 
keslden^/his/national se-= 


^ +- A //'V . Vl.' 

j£j -*iWe*liave been able’to ^ac- 
^ co mp 1 ish /-more /in /a sh o rt 1 
: time, with; deteme than; was ^ 


East European^ leaders- that/ 

^detente^'inltia ti v es ; \se e medj 'done /for years:- pursuing; a ; 
,to > be/ moving * so fast.;, that,) / confrontatLoh./policy/^ilh/! 
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Of Moscow' s Arms Buildup arid a IKS. Analysis 


To the Editor . ; :r - v V_K" the editorial, an ignoble effort to pres- 
in joining -the debate on- national sure or distort official .intelligence’ 
intelligence ’Estimates/ The Times has estimates* The intention^ as stated by 
substituted personal attacks and doc-_ C.I.A. Director George Bush, was to 
trinal assertions for responsible dis- see whether a group of experts— who 
cussion of the issues. In your Jan. 19 . were skeptical of existing explanations .. y 

editorial ‘‘Handicapping the Arms Race* : *, for the magnitude of the. Soviet buijidkj The. : Times, : "however, ^contributes 
your ’ - ■ ■ * - ! ' n - v ■ ~ v to this important subject^ in 

r 0 Cast ' aversions/ Upon, the ob»jec~ : 1 _r *' ' • ; -- T — ----- g , — =— * — 

tivity ' motives of ' _ a group of 


cently, evidence hasxome to light on; 
Soviet civil defense efforts. There ~are.^ 
some 'genuine ; _ puzzles ; concerning . 
Soviet- motivation in engaging in these 
massive ' programs, that, need; investi- 
gating. 


individuals 1 who were ' officially'- re~v K, 
quested ;to’ undertake a special 7 inteh ;^ L 
ligence analysis, *; \ . 

* Summarily , discount; the ,conclur : *V- 
stons of the Team B report;despite the x = . 
fact- that the analysis remains highly ^: 
classified, and so far as- 1 know, un-j 



nothing to this - important subject ^ in 
‘V' impinging the motives behind a st'ady 
of- Soviet purpose which reaches "s&n- 
' beri' conclusions.-’ Even more untf kr- 
ranted is your confident ‘assertion that 
>'the Pipes panel "wants a big new. ef- 
; fort: on - Strategic- weapons/*- It by"hO' 
i ■ i* " means follows that'; the - appropriate 
-- ^American response to large- and - con’ 

- ; ;tinuing Soviet programs is for us v to 


railable to The New York Times. ^ > "' 1 [. v :;Smatch. them with similar American pro- 

* insiniwte thatthepahd members' "'grams. This," in my view,' would not be 

themselves, leaked the analysis to- the" - up — couldcome up with an alternative - ah- intelligent response, and I ucder- 
press, in order to -use- the prestige of -explanation for evident / Soviet' ; pro-. -■ stand' that the’ membersof the' B Team 
the “once proudly independent’* C.I A: - grams. There, is reason to believe that ; - W ere t, y no means of one view_on this 
in ' a"' partisan - debate - about U.S: stra- the C.I. A. -director concluded that the issue ?>nd did not address it in -their 
te«ic spending. ^..experiment was a success, and also that - ; _ rep01 t; r *> 1 . ? 

■ V Blandly dismiss the Soviet ' stra- .? it was undermined -by the publicity unable or .W- 

. g^jsssr S’2&2S&‘*2 *,:?*** 
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By ‘’Richard -Pipes ‘ f 

CAMBRIDGE — Having recently 
chaired, at the initiative of the Pres- t 
ident’s 'Foreign Intelligence , Advisory- 
Board’ under Gerald R. Ford/* the so- j 
-called “Team B” whose task was to ! 
re-evaluate the data on Soviet stra-; 
tegic objectives, I have become, pain- ! 
fully aware , of the emotion. . and 
confusion that surrounds this subject. 

T As soon- as" the story of "“Team B’* 
was leaked to the press, in the usual 
garbled fashion, a campaign got ; under 
way to discredit the effort, partly on 
the ground that the panel consisted of 
“well-known hard-liners’" and/or “right- 
wingers" who merely found what they 
had set themselves out to find (that 
the Soviet Union is out to obtain 
strategic superiority), and partly that 
such superiority made no sense in 
any event/ . = v 

The ad hominem argument.’ can be 
quickly dismissed: It belongs to the 
nursery, not the world of adults. By 
questioning motives, one seeks to avoid 
responsibility for dealing with the is- 
sues, but one does not tnereby dispose 
of thdm. Suppose that a panel com- 
posed of civil-rights activists were 
charged' with investigating the status ; 
of minorities. Would, one deny' the 
existence of ; civil-rights violations on 
the ground that the panel reporting 
them found what it wanted to find? 

+ More subtle and more pernicious is 
the argument/ backed by the prestige 
of Henry A* Kissinger, that nuclear 
superiority is meaningless. This view 
was essential to Mr. Kissinger's detente 
policy, but it rests on flawed thinking. 
Underpinning it is the' widely held 
notion that since there exists a . certain 
quantitative level in thfc accumulation 
of nuclear weapons that, once attained, 
is sufficient to destroy mankind, 
superiority jV irrelevant: There is no 
over-trumping total destruction. - ' 
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Unfortunately, in . nuclear competi- 
tion, numbers are not all. The contest 
between . the superpowers is increas- 
ingly turning into , a qualitative race 
whose outcome most, certainly can 
yield meaningful ,, superiority* This j 
might entail the- following considera-j 
tions, ‘among, others” improving the 
accuracy of one’s missiles to the point 
where, they, can preventively destroy. 
aI| r or virtually , all, bf the opponent’s 
fixed. intercontinental ballistic missiles 
and submarine-launched ballistic mis- 
siles as-; well as strategic bombers not 
on alert; hardening one’s command 
posts : so effectively as to make them, 
invulnerable ; to an enemy, attack; 
organizing large-scale civil-defense* 
programs able to save essential po- 
litical and industrial cadres. 

Dealing with these matters, 7 one 
often runs into 'confusion between 
“intentions” and “capabilities.” Inten- 
tion, of course/ denotes what one 
desires; ' capability, what one is able 
to lachieve with the forces at one's 
disposal. The distinction might appear 
elementary. Yet in the public discus- I 
sions over the strategic situation ; 
stimulated ‘ by disclosures of "Team I 
B’s” *■ report, these " two factors have j 
been persistently confused. j 

Reports that the Russians were j 
striving for strategic superiority were 
usually interpreted to mean that they 
have already attained .it; refutations 
of -the latter proposition have been 
greeted with relief and used' to dis- 
credit the former- - •; 

Recently, ’"for example, Gen/ George 
S. Brown, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, ’ informed Senator William 
Proxmire that the Soviet Union does 
not enjoy strategic superiority over the 
United States but that the “available, 
evidence suggests, the U.S.S.E. is en- 
gaged in a program, to achieve", such 
superiority. _ ; a 

This information, the newspapers re- 
port, gratified Senator Proxmire and 
moved him to congratulate General 
. Brown for not . having engaged in 
“scare tactics." Why Mr. Proxmire 

tegic superiority over the United States 
baffles me. Or does he perhaps think 


Unless we are so blinded by arro- 
gance as simply to preclude a priori 
the possibility of ever forfeiting the 
ability effectively to defend ourselves, 
the very striving of. the Soviet Union 
for -strategic " superiority; of which 
General Brown speaks, should give us -- 
cause' for concern.: : v::; -’/. ’ 

: strategic superiority, one must bear 
in mind,, has’ many uses besides its 
application in nuclear : war: It can be 
used to shield a conventional war, to 
extract political or economic conces- 
sions, to intimidate, to compel acqui- 
escence. ’ 

The capability of the Soviet Union - ; 
to attain such superiority, its implica- 
tions if and when realized, the meas- 
ures to be taken with a view to pre- ‘ 
venting-it —.all call for a reasoned,' 
informed ' national debate. In such a 
debate, “right-wingers” and “left- 
wingers.” “hard-liners” and “ap- 
peasers” should freely question each ] 
other’s judgment, but not motives, 

| mindful of Thomas Jefferson’s admoni- ! 
I tion that 'differences of opinion are not 
j differences of principle^ ' - ‘ - - -■ 

■ Richard Pipes i$ professor of Russian ‘ 
history at JIarvard. 
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By JOHN W. FINNEY 

WASHINGTON — Probably the most Important document 
to be placed before President Carter in his first days in 
-office was a thick report captioned NIE 11/8, the' latest 
National Intelligence Estimate of the strategic capabilities 
and. intentions of the Soviet Union. Vsi.™ 7’ ■ 

Over the years, NIE 11/8 (it is called that by the intelli- 
gence agencies) has become, the single most significant 
piece of intelligence analysis, for upon its general conclu- 
sions are based the defense budget the President presents to 
Congress- . ; - . “ ... , r ‘ 

This year* even before it reached the President’s desk, 
the estimate was caught up in an unusual public contro- 
versy: The estimate, or at least one version of it, reportedly , 
reaches the conclusion that the Soviet Union is striving 
to achieve strategic superiority over the United States. 
That would put Russia potentially in the position of waging 
and winning a nuclear war. . .. 

In the past, the United States premise has been that the 
Russians’ fundamental desire was to Teach nuclear parity. 
That stance does not threaten the long-held American 
strategic concept of mutual deterrence. But the latest would. 
Already* the Joint Chiefs of Staff are pushing for new stra- 
tegic weapons programs and perhaps a civil defense effort 
to maintain what they consider new parity that they say will 
deter rhe Soviet Union from starting a nuclear war. 

Ultimately, Soviet intentions is a political judgment that 
only President Carter can make as on one hand he tries 
to reassess the defense budget and on the other hand pre- 
pares for negotiations with the Soviet Union on a new 
strategic arms agreement. The latest national intelligence 
estimate -may or may not help him reach that judgment 
But The method by which the estimate was reached raises 
basic questions about the integrity and objectivity of an 
■ intelligence process upon which Presidents must rely in 
. reaching such momentous national security policy decisions. 

Kow was the latest NIE 11/8 put together? The analysis 
was the product of air unusual adversarial proceeding. At 
the initiative of the President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
‘ Board, two teams were set up during the Nixon years to 
analyze the latest raw intelligence data about Soviet stra- 
tegic programs. Team A was composed of the analysts with- 
in the intelligence^- agencies who-, normally would have 
drafted the estimates Team B, headed by Richard E. Pipes, 
.a professor of Russian History at Harvard, was deliberately 
■composed of acknowledged hardliners omthe Soviet Union, 
There are- soraV indications that Team B became a 
runaway study group, exceeding its mandate and leaking 
r its conclusions in much the same manner as the Gaither 
Committee troubled President Eisenhower by leaking its 
dire and ultimately unfounded warnings about the Soviet 
strategic threat in 1958. Whatever the intrigue in publicizing 
.the results, it is apparent that Team B, whether by force 
of logic or institutional power derived from th advisory 
board, has been able to persuade the Government analysts 
. to take a more somber view of Soviet strategic intentions. 
Now an adversary proceeding- may be the best way for 
lawyers to establish facts for a jury, but it is not necessarily 
the best way to reach an objective judgment about Soviet 
strategic programs. For one thing, the adversarial process 
carries with it a notential for political pressure and bias. 

the Central Intelligence Agency in its formative years, set 
up an independent office of analysis within that agency. 





composed of government officials, academics, and ‘'promi- 
nent” citizens, was created to provide the estimates that 
summarized and analyzed data the agency gathered. Sup- 
porting it was an “office of national estimates,” manned 
in large measure by what the office considered some of the 
brightest products of the country’s graduate schools. 

The concept was that the board, responsible directly to 
the director of Central Intelligence, would be insulated from 
the kind of political pressures and institutional biases. s:nrb - 
as those displayed by, say, the Defense Department. The 
office of national estimates would draft the preliminary 
estimates, the Pentagon would provide its dissenting foot- 
notes and then in a collegial atmosphere the board would 
hammer out the accepted estimates to be presented to the 
President. — . ' , - ■ ■; - 

The board was never completely insulated from outside 
pressures. In 1969, for example. Defense Secretary Melvin 
R. Laird* who was then trying to sell a missile defense 
system to Congress, succeeded in expunging from the 

national estimate a key paragraph stating that the Soviet 
Union did not have multiple warheads for its presumably 
ominous SS-9 intercontinental missiles. The board also had 
internal problems. In the period of Vietnam disenchant- 
' ment, recruiting graduate students became difficult. 

In 1973, the independent analysis organization was dis- 
banded by William E. Colby, director of Central Intelligence, 
Who perhaps significantly had come up through the opera- 
tions rather than analysis side of the intelligence agency. 
Instead, a team of national intelligence officers was estab- 
lished, each responsible for a particular region of the world. 
Because they did not have their own supporting staff, the 
burden of drafting the preliminary estimates on Soviet 
strength was shifted to the Defense Department, and in 
the Washington bureaucracy the man who holds the pencil 
in large measure dictates the final result. 

Even so, the military and its academic supporters con- 
tinued to complain that there was an arms control bias 
among the intelligence agencj^s analysts. In fact, history 
gives these complaints some support. In retrospect the 
national intelligence estimates, which rested on the predicate 
that the Soviet Union was seeking only nuclear parity* 
understated the growth in Soviet strategic programs. 

The way- was thus opened for the adversary proceedings 
on which the hardliners have apparently capitalized. It was 
eased by another .important change in the intelligence 
gathering business. With the advent of reconnaissance 
satellites, there no longer was much dispute — as there was 
during the 1960 "missile gap” — over actual military develop- 
‘ inents within the Soviet Union. Because everyone was start- 
ing from the same base of facts about the present, the 
dispute turned into arguments about future intentions. One 
byproduct has been a curious turnabout on the part of the 
military. In the past, the response to critics who contended 
that the Soviet Union was not planning to use its military 
might against the United States was that the military had 
to plan on the basis of Soviet capabilities rather than inten- 
tions, Because intentions are by their very nature difficult 
to define* the shift in emphasis opened the door to all kinds 
of “worst case” analyses of what the Soviet might be up to 
ten years from now. ■ 
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By Lee Lescaze 

| WasbinKton Post Si^ff Wrhcr - 

scfifaSt W t h h ite H0US - 3 0fficials are de- 
scribm„ the nomination of Paul 

Sic, nke t0 head tbe Al ‘ ms Control and 
Of 1 “^ Agenc ^ as a crucial test 
Binvlp n r V administration's neive and 
muscle, a rite of passage. 

If Warnke is rejected by the Senate 

; wi 11 bif”-’ tlie C , arter administration 
I irreparably weakened in its 

s^nT WUh Congress, baying lost a 

second nomination battle after the 

i ^ ed withdrawal of President Car- 
1 f£'* choi “ tohea d the Central Intel- 
; se „ y A sency, Theodore C. Soren- 

' - C ? ne of the reasons tlie White House 

! drama to tl° a “ aCh SUch *«««** of 
i xhtH 1 he nomlna tion is that iri the 
i w-;! , Ce of an y surprise developments 

jJrmed SMms >0 be e™’ 

j, His confirmation the White House 
. hopes, will rub away the lingering 
I Paul from the Sorensen defeat.^ g - • 

senate Majority Leader Tuibert C. 

Byrd (D-W.Va> said yesterday that at- 
though ‘there are some problems” in, 
the Senate, ‘"as of today, the nomina- - 
tion would be confirmed.” Other Sen- * 
ate veterans predicted Warnke would 
win approval bjr a comfortable" major- 
ity. . ■ . - 

Eager for that success and at the 
urging of Warnke supporters In Con- 
gress, the White House Jumped 
W arnke’s name ahead of dozens of 
others awaiting?: White House- clear- 
ance. 

The nomination was sent to the 
. Senate Friday, and the Foreign Kela- 
l: tions Committee, which had no other 
business on tap for its regular meet- 
: ing this week, immediately scheduled 
: g} arnke’s confirmation hearing for 
! Tuesday. - . .. 

! Warnke is expected to win near- 
: unanimous approval from the commit- 
tee. Whatever troubles his nomination 
^ faces will come either if the Anned 
Services Committee follows through 
on the desire of some members to in- 
vite Warnke to testify or when the 
nomination readies the Senate floor. 


■ If senators | like' Henry M. Jackson 
(D-Wash.), Sam. Nunn (D-Ga.) and 
Strom Thurmond (R-S.C.) choose to 
mount a major challenge to Warnke. 
then the nomination will provide the 
first major debate In. this administra- 
tion on C.S. strategic policy. 

"Maybe this , is a good time to -go 
ahead and have a national debate on 
this issue,” a j Warnke supporter said 
last week. "After the reports of hawks 
vs. doves, leaked CIA reports, the for- 
mation of a Committee on the Present 1 
Danger and statements by retired Air 
Force generals,” he said, “a nice, big, 
fat airing of the whole thing might be 
a good idea.” j 

The Committee on the Present Dan- 
ger was formed last year by a number 
of experienced national security af- 
fairs hands tc|. warn that the Soviet 
Union was surpassing the United. . 
States in military strength. 

Leaks about! a panel of outside ex- 
perts called Team B which criticized 
the CLV estimates of Soviet military 
strength and intentions and warnings 
from retired Maj. Gen. George J. Kee- 
gan. former head of Air Force intelli- 
gence, have also fueled the debate - 
over strategic arms. . . . . ■: 

Warnke’s critics, believe. that he is. 
too ready to cancel U.S. weapons sys- 
: terns and that he would allow the sir*—; 
tegicr balance to tip too far m Mos- : 
cow^s favor. a 

“This is: a good time to debate the- 
issues,” a Senate foe of WarnkeV 
views said last week. “The basic prob- 
lem ”lie added “is that it seems from 
his writings that the strategic balance 
doesn’t matter very much.” 

Warnke has >vritten: “To conclude 
that we must ov ercome every Soviet 
lead despite its j lack of military mean- 
ing is to accept the rule of illogic.” 

Several senators have expressed 
concern about j his views, but even 
Jackson has remained neutral, saying 
he wants to hdar Warnke before de* 
elding how he \yill vote. 

Unlike Sorensen, Warnke is well- 
liked on Capitol Hill — even by people 
who disagree -wjith him. He is a law 
partner of former Defense, Secretary 


I Clark Clifford, and is a former assist- 
ant secretary of defense. 

Also unlike Sorensen, Warnke will 
have the full support of President 

The President has called him Hhe 
best man in the country for the job 
and described the nomination as 
“crucial” to his administration. 
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Mow Do We Know Who % Mead? 


I’ 


I T’S USEFUL that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
publicly disparaged Air Force Maj. Geh. George J.i 
Keegan Jr.’s claim, made as he retired, that the Soviet 
Union has achieved military superiority over the 
United States. This doesn't prove absolutely that Gen. 
Keegan was wrong. But his erstwhile peers are surely 
familiar with his information; and, as professional 
military men, they presumbly share his feeling that 
the U.S. military must, if it is to be responsible, antici- - 
pate such stark contingencies. So if he is unable to 
persuade them of the perils he professes to see, the 
rest of us are entitled to breathe a bit more easily. ; ; 

But, of course, that is saying very little. A close 
reading of the Joint Chiefs’ views, presented by 
Chairman George S. Brown in response to a query ! 
from Sen. William Proxmire, reveals that the Chiefs 
are not providing any basis— beyond their own flat 
assertions — to ease a bewildered citizen’s anxieties. 
As it happens, the Chiefs do not accept Gen. Keegan’s! 
proposition that the Russians are here— that is,]'; 
ahead. They believe the Russians are coming— that is, 
trying to achieve superiority. But no more than he do 
they provide the materials on which their judgment , 
is based. ... '.■■ ; .-7., . 

In fact, there is an element of unreality threaded 
through almost all discussions of the Soviet-American 
strategic equation. Only the smaller part of it arises 


from the simple fact that some of the relevant infor- 
mation is secret. By far the larger part arises from 
the more complicated fact that there is no agreed 
measuring 'rod among professionals (as we learned 
from the recent Team A/Team B controversy). Some 
analysts count missile warheads; others count missile 
throw-weight.- Some analysts stress hardware and : 
technology in hand; others stress what’s in the pipe- i 
line. Some analysts subtract from Soviet power those ! 
of its military forces trained on China and East Etf- j 
rope. Others lump everything the Russians have in j 
the total available to hit the United States. Factors of \ 
each nation’s putative will and it$. capacity to inflict i 
or suffer attack are weighed in very different ways. .. 
So the argument goes. j 

• It should be obvious from the debates of the past ; 
few months, not to speak of the past few decades, ! 
that in the absence of a minim al and explicit consen- 
sus on standards, either confusion will reign or arbi* | 
trary judgments will be made. The Carter administra- 
tion, if it is to satisfy the public’s legitimate concerns 
to be secure and to be consulted about its own securi- 
ty, must try to recast the framework of decision-mak- j 
teg and discussion. It must expose not only its conclu* • 
sions but its premises. It must provide more facts j 
about defense, and more insight into the methods by j 
Which it fits facts into strategic judgments. ^ : ; -l 
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The plans for the Carter Inaugural provided the most 
widespread popular entertainment and cultural mani- 
festations within memory — and provided most of them 
free or at nominal cost, in sharp contrast to the tradi- 
tional top ticket at $1,000 a head and not very far 
down from that for the cheapies. One entertainment riot 
listed in the Concourse of Events and at least as ex- 
pertly choreographed, rehearsed and conducted as the 
best of those that were, was the Soldiers’ Chorus lifted 
in the last days of the Ford administration warning the 
Carter administration and the country at large that The 
Russians Are Coming, The Russians Are Coming and 
the only way to stop them is to inundate the military- 
industrial-flackery complex with money from the UiS* 
Treasury, the more securities the more security, the 
sooner the better, not a moment to lose, damn the cost 
overruns, full speed ahead, and curst be he who first 
cries. Hold, enough; 

The overture was sounded in letters to The Times , 
swelled to a brilliant opening number, everybody on 
stage, in an Op-Ed Solemn Warning about the Soviets 
signed by everyone the military-industrial flacks could 
dredge up, including such an honorable former naval 
person as Elmo Zumwaldt and several less so* After the 
opener, individual divertissements began the /build-up 
all over again, in traditional, George Abbott-Leonard 



Bernstein style* Retiring officials appeared before con- 
gressional committees, others made addresses to citizens' 
groups. The interregnum President did his own number 
with variations in a masterpiece of liming just when, . 
for a change, everyone in the country wanted to think 
well of him. \ . ~ * 

All of this gave way to the big set piece of the show; r 
the CIA report on the Great Soviet Arms Build-Up of 
the last decade or so. Here it was at last, the voice of 
ultimate authority, the Charlton Heston of government. 

If the burglars, liars and letter-openers of the CIA said 
it was so, how could anyone doubt? If there arc citizens 
who honestly think, on the record, that the CIA has 
done more, much more, to "erode the caus£ of freedoJn ,, 
in America than the Soviets have dreamt possible, such \ 
observers simply don’t understand the. true nature of 
American freedom: our freedom lies, not in citizens 1 
freedom from having the CIA climbing in their windows - 
and rifling their letter-boxes, but rather in their freedom 
to have CIA reassurances that those things don’t really 
matter compared to the Agency's ability to cope with 
the dread Soviet menace, as it did so brilliantly at the 
Bay of Pigs, in Indochina and elsewhere. 

So there it all was, out on the stage. The remainder 
was, appropriately, diminuendo, with a coda consisting 
of the new/old Carter Secretary of Defense reiterating 
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There is only one crucial question facing the modern 
world, and I guess \ve all know what it is* It’s odd to go 
back and read The Guns of August and think of the 
time and effort the Great Powers of Europe put into 
. finding ways to speed up mobilization, A day or'tjwo 
might make all the difference then, when my father 
was a young man. Now he’s an old man and it’s hard 
to imagine a major war in which mobilization would 
matter at all. It wouldn’t take long to fire off all the 
rockets, and after that little would be left but the Odd 
plane or two over the Arctic, on its way to deliver a 
final, vindictive bomb, . . . j 

No one would win such a war. No one in his right 
mind could want such a war, and yet such a war cohid 
easily happen. Some people even think it will certainly 
happen* Major General George J, Keegan, Jr., who 
*. retired as chief of Air Force intelligence the first whek 
in January, thinks the Russians expect such a war, are 
planning for such a war, and may even think they coilld 
win such a war. If General Keegan is right we are obvi- 
ously in bad trouble, but how are we to determine if jhe 
. is right? 

Occasionally a news story comes along which report- 
ers can only grope about in like men in a darkened 
room, and this is one of those stories. It involves the 
most fundamental issues of war and peace and it is the 
subject of the fiercest sort of controversy, but most of 
the evidence on both sides is secret, the participants 
are mostly keeping mum, and journalists must feel about 
for truth with little more than instinct to guide them. 

The question of Soviet intentions, of course, is an 
old one. It is hard to know if the American conflict with 
Russia is more like Britain’s with France in 1816, |or 
Rome’s with Carthage. God knows there has been no 
want of Catos, I once asked a friend and colleague jof 
Allen Dulles in Berne during World War II when it was 
that Dulles began to shift his concern from Germany 
to Russia. “Stalingrad,” she said. 

When the CIA ‘was established in 1947 its major 
target was Russia, and since the early 1950s its most 
important piece of paper, every year — the document 
which absorbed the most time and money and aroused 
the bitterest dissension — has been the "Annual Survey 
of Soviet Intentions and Capabilities,” The first few 
“Surveys” were about 25 pages long. By the mid-’50s 
they were up to 100 pages and now they’re as much as 
400 pages divided into several volumes filled with charts 


and . graphs, 


every facet of Soviet military 'might and strategic purpose. 

The early “Surveys” were short partly because the 
CIA did not have much information to go on. Most of 
it came from agents in Europe run by the CIA itself, 
the British SIS and the German intelligence agency run 
by Reinhard Gehlen, who had been in charge of German 
military intelligence on the Eastern Front during the 
■ war. There was a good deal of uncertainty about Russian 
military matters because agents found it hard to operate 
in the “denied areas” of Eastern Europe and Russia, 
with their huge and efficient security services. 

Now that has all changed. The introduction of U-2 
flights in 1956 and of spy satellites somewhat later, in 
addition to the enormous volume of electronic intelli- 
gence-radio traffic, radar signals and the like — collected 
by the National Security Agency, has allowed the CIA 
to establish with great accuracy just what the Russians 
have by way of planes and tanks, submarine pens and 
hardened missile sites. - 

That leaves the question of Soviet intentions. As in- 
. telligence officers never tire of pointing out, you can’t 
photograph a “forward plan” from the sky. With the 
exception of Oleg Penkovskiy for a year or so ending in 
the fall of 1962, the CfA has never had a high-level 
spy in the Kremlin, which means that Soviet intentions 
have always been very largely a matter of conjecture. 

. Since we simply don’t know what Soviet leaders are 
saying in the Politburo, we must deduce it from what 
we do know. This leaves plenty of room for argument, 
to say the least. 

After the Czech coup in 1 948,” an early member 
of the CIA’s Board of National Estimates (BNE) told 
me last spring, “it wasn’t a matter of whether "they were 
going to attack, it was just when. Would it come in 1950 
or 1951? Or would they wait until 1955? . 

“For years the military would come in with these in- 
flated estimates of Soviet military capabilities and in- 
tentions. They were all aimed at the budget. The Air 
Force would argue they’ve got the capability of building 
such-and-such a number of bombers, so they’re going 
to build them, so three or four years from now they will 
have 800 bombers.” 

Since the United States had both nuclear weapons and 
air bases well within reach of Russia the ‘military had 
to posit some credible Russian threat to the mainland 
U.S. Otherwise a war would be. brutally one-sided and 
a poor bet from the Russian point of view, with the im- 
plication the Russians would hardly be planning such a 
war. The American military’s solution to this dilemma 
was ingenious: one-way bombing. Russian bombers ! 
could not reach U.S. targets and return, but they could ! 
make one-way suicide runs. For years one-way bombing ! 
was the sole, even faintly plausible Russian threat to the 
U.S. the military could come up with. 

“The imagination that has gone into the Russians,” 
RI^iOOTf87Wo«rwto«OCHd7 "They never built up 
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SRTICLE ARPEARED 
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Pr MOSCOm^-The^- Soviet weekly 
L; Literary Gazette renewed allega- 
i tionsof : espionage against . AmerH 
.can ; correspondents r yesterday- and 
5 suggested^that - one of -them. - George 
[ Krirrwky - of v the -/ Associated -Press, 

/ could be expelled. : v^ ; > v. -i, 

The., writers’-* union weekly - also^acr 
T/fcBsea-- r Krimsky---i.o£, giving; a V Soviet, 
| citizen Xr. hard - currency V certificates^ 
■T used: by .foreigners and their employ- 
ees In;’ special shops:-- >;V. 

Associated Press,: noting that Krim- 
/sky IhasT covered '* the Soviet- human- 

■ rights X movement, said that Krimsky 
gave the currency to his maid and de- 

- clared X that- he would , not:; be;: with* 
drawn X^on the basis of such T :fUmsy 
r, charges”::;; 

‘ 3 : Literary Gazette ‘referred to its ( ac- ; 

■ cusations ; Jast .May that Krimsky, 
Christopher Wren of ; the New " York 

X Times. : and Alfred . Friendly Jr.: otj, 
l Newsweek were 'spies for the CIA - 
i and | added that while-’ Wren was stilly 
J in Moscow, Friendly’ “preferred ^to^ 
; depart 1 ’ In fact, he left at the 'end- 
i. of his assignment' 
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George-J. Ke ega n 

^|Jr!^who- retired ^aEyl/'isXhead;^ 
pf j&ir, .Foffce in tgingence;^' was.. 

' ^S'not ia vmember^pf.^ By J: -jf£ 

Xv which ^prepare&^an /indepenclX/^* 
S' :ent assessmen tt'of; theX Soviet^ 

l^tnilitary thread for the CentraLX'; 
^Intelligence^ /Agency. .^Keegan^l* 
^briefed -Ternn according; tor: 3 
Paul : H^' Nitie^ 'a^hiernber^ o.' i XX 
^ ; * that f panel/;} but i was: not3$X;/? 
> ■ member of the group as stated 
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- 1 : ' By Lee kescaze Policy/; magazine, Warlike; suggested 

trying “a poller : of restraint, while 
' Paul C. War^ev an outspoken ghsg&Bai. for , matching restraint- from 
. cate of limiting: the arms raeje^witt *** xrnifL » *■-’ ^ ^ 

named director:6r the Arms Cbh'tr<^^- So ^ 

and Disarmament Agency and. also ' ; ^ The United States^ he. wrote^, could 
■ the: top, negotiator on U.$^Spvfefc -^^e^by tellingMbscowpri^ 

^anns llinitafeioxi^^a^tffding ;tou reliable/ ^publicly that it wai placing a hold on? 
sources. certain weapons^sys* 

r The choice- of Warnto roimds ouf a i^^^ thatr woiild be : reviewed'in: sixS 
top-level Carter administration te^tt ^ months 1 j^ the light of jwhat actions 
that rejects tfc^ “worst case” 7 argu* ^ the Soviets had takeir/ ^* ;/ 
ments, ofSovietr military superiority : if the Soviets responded £y>$om*> 

and will fight for armsTeduction^ > c:\ significant pause in their weapons de- 
: The point man will be; Wamke; but-; , velopment, the United States could 
Defense Secretary Harold Brown; Sec*. S announce further initiatives,. Warlike 
retary .of State Cyrus R* Vance and., f yrrot* : y_ .. > . .. \yw^u : i .... 

,'t. v- A; compulsion , to proclaim “we’re 
{No. 1^ militarily is incompatible with 
y -effective arms. - control {"agreements,, 
y Warnke 'wrote* 'To conclude that we 
must overcome jevery Soyjet lead de^r 


- President Carter; have all called for 
new strategic anns ; : agreements withy. 

; MOSCOW. . - ' '■«*’- 

Warhkh. ha^Tcrittehed ‘the;. U-Sl-So* 
viet agreements, made ; by the. Nixod 


and^ Ford administrations as too per* {respite its lack olmilitaiymeaningis to? 
missive, allowinglevels of anhamentry acceptthe rtdeof iDogic^^ ^^ 

items- that p^t contla^’ jnutaaE:', .the front line of those who defend the' f 
-^drfense spending jtadreases; carrentti, &• military: postiire against ; 

In the spring, 1975i.issue of Foreigit^ critics who, charge that the Soviet Un- : 


ion has achieved military superiority f 
that imperils the United States. . 

/ A- group- of outside experts engaged" i 
by the Central rntelligence Agency a t* -i 
.tacked thes national intelligence esti- j 
/~mates of Soviet strength lastyeai^ irt a i 
^{ report that has touched off furious de- ■ 
>{bate ins Congress as; well as lathe ex* I 
•^"ecutive- branch;: •• -/ r 'V.;: -•‘- ■j 

f -/. • Arms-contror advocates are eager to * 
' — ^ee the - Arms Control and Disarms* ; 

ment Agency once again play a lead* 

. ipg role in pushing for arms- limits* 
tions. Many think their cause was 
weakened in recent years because out- 
going director Fred. C* Ikle. was less 
J enthusiastic about cutbacks than sec— 
retary of. State Henry A* Kissinger. 

Kissinger; in turn, found it difficult . 
to operate in the field as the adminis* 

' {tration's strongest top*leveF advocate. 
2;.of arhis reductions,, particularly, after : 
{^.the-Republican primaries^ last spring 
.{yHSMw^ht President Ford under- attack 
- from challenger Ronald' Reagan* an* 
.V r advocate of greater defense^nding^ ; 

Warnke was^a candidate to be Car*. ; 


i;tera Defense Secretary, ar jofr he- 
wanted and. when ffcrst approached', 
about the arms- control job reportedly ? 
£ r was not eager to accepts It could' not* 
1-lbe 'learned yesterday what persuaded* 
hinte.tn:take)the; ^ 

: $Fk Vance told: a press; conference^ yes* 
terdaythat the -announcement of ‘a tbW 
.{ rector for* the agency would J>e made: 
:-f by the White House yesterday* How* ; 
{ ever; routine checks on Wanike had, 
-. not beem completed, and. the formal: 
■{ announcement is . expected within a 
days; sources, said, . Apparently, ' 
someonein theWhit e House mistak- : 
21 cnly told v. Vance -^the; ^ -announcement * 
^vouldbe made-yesterday; : 1 ; 1 . V 
i^Wamke^^whase 57th; birthday- wa^> 
5 yesterday^, ha^ . credential, widely^ 
CaH^ J admmistration ---4 
?fi-S^^B 9 r.a^memb^rof^the >r 7 tilatml.') 
^Co m m i ss i i ofc Ar leastflA other. 
p*e&.c&, thiy David^Ttockefeller-sup* ? 
■^ported; Zblgmew^ Brzezinskl-organiaed l 

PKSStoiiSQk' 6 ^min^d ;U^^Furopeai> \ 

■-*• ■+- . - - 1 , ‘ ; , . 
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ASC Press Seminar Focuses M 


National Defense Debate 


In recent months, an intense debate has been 
developing within the United States concerning the 
military balance and Soviet motives. More and 
more articles have been appearing that have 
concluded that the Soviets have either already 
overtaken the United States in overall strategic 
nuclear forces or are about to do so. 

For example, former SALT negotiator Paul 
Nitze stated in the winter 1976-77 issue of Foreign 
Policy that, “Today, after a strategic nuclear 
counterforce exchange under normal U.S. alert 
conditions, the Soviet Union would hold 
superiority in all indices of capability except 
number of warheads, and even that sole remaining 
U.S. advantage would be gone within two or three 
years/’ 

And, at the beginning of January, General 
George Keegan, the just-retired head of Air For^e 
Intelligence, stated in a New York Times interview 
that, “By every criterion used to measure strategic 
balance — that is, damage expectancy, 
throw-weight, equivalent megatonnage, or 
technology — I am unaware of a single important 
category in which the Soviets have not established 
a significant lead over the United States/’ 

In addition, newspaper reports had indicated 
that the latest National Intelligence Estimate 
prepared annually by the Central Intelligence 
Agency had concluded that the Soviet Union ^as 
striving for military superiority. It was also 
revealed that a new two-team approach had been 
used and the “B Team” consisted of “outside” 
analysts. According to some press reports, the |B 
Team” was composed of “hawks” who “forced” 
the regular analysts (the “A Team”) to take a mcire 



Dr. Van Cleave and ASC President John Fisher listen as Gen. 
Graham discusses ‘B Team’ study at ASC seminar for newsmen. 


pessimistic view. Several commentators used the 
term “worst case analysis” in describing the B 
Team report. 

On January 21, the American Security Council 
sponsored a seminar for newsmen at the 
Army-Navy Club in Washington. The subject of the 
seminar was the military balance, and we invited 
key members of the B Team to speak and take part 
in a panel discussion. 

More than 80 newsmen attended the seminar 
and luncheon following as guests of the American 
Security Council. A number of stories based on 
tliis seminar appeared in major newspapers such as 
the New York Times , Washington Post , and 
Washington Star . Both the Associated Press and 
United Press International carried wire service 
stories resulting from this seminar. A few of these 
stories are reproduced in this newsletter. 
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PARTICIPATING NEWSMEN 


newsmen who 


Among the nationally-known 
participated in the seminar were: 

David Binder and John Finney of The New York 
Times', William Beecher of the Boston \ Globe-, 
George Wilson of The Washington Post-, Henry 
Bradsher and Vernon Guidry of The Washington 
Star, Robert Kuylor, Daniel Gilmore and John 
Milne of United Press International; Fred Hoffman 
and Bill Kreh of the Associated Press; Orr Kelly 
and Joseph Fromm of U.S. News & World Report', 
Jerry Hannafin and Bruce Nelan of Time ; Jim 
Coates of the Chicago Tribune-, Ken Bacon jof The 
Wall Street Journal', Eugene Methvin and Charles J. 

V. Murphy of Reader’s Digest', Robert Hotz, 
editor-in-chief of Aviation Week & Space 
Technology', Allan Ryskind of Human Events - , 
John Frisbee, executive editor of Air \ Force 
Magazine-, James Hessman, editor of Sea Power-, 
and columnists Ray Cromley, George Will and 
Frank Vanderlinden as well as many others. 

This was the 31st in a series of press luncheons 
and seminars held in Washington by the American 
Security Council to give experts and leaders in 
different fields of national security ancl top 
newsmen the opportunity to meet with each jother. 

Usually, the professional journalists in 
attendance find the comments of the featured 
speakers to be newsworthy enough to warrant 
writing articles based on these luncheons and 

seminars. i 

! 

THE PANELISTS 

The members of the B Team who made 
presentations and answered questions at this 
seminar were Dr. William R. Van Cleave and 
Lieutenant General Daniel O. Graham, (retired). 

Dr. Van Cleave is Director of the Strategic and 
Security Studies Program at the University of 
Southern California and is a consultant for the 
Department of Defense, the C.I.A., the Energy 
Research and Development Agency, and the Rand 
Corporation. He is also a member of the Defense 
Science Board and was a member of the delegation 
to the first Strategic Arms Limitation Talks. 

General Graham was the Director of the Defense 
Intelligence Agency, is a graduate of West Point 
and has held numerous command and j staff 
positions in the Army. He was assigned to the 
Office of National Estimates at C.I.A. headquarters 
for four years and is a recipient of the C.I.A.’s 
Distinguished Intelligence Medal. 

The following remarks are drawn from the 
transcript of this seminar and panel discussion 

A Responsible Analysis 

DR. VAN CLEAVE: One of the major things, indeed the 
principal thing, that I would like to make clear has to do 
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with recent news media reports such as the article in the 
Washington Post that refers to the B Team effort as a 
“worst case analysis.” 

I believe that this is an attempt to rob a good deal of the 
force from the conclusions of our analysis. And I would 
like to make clear that it was not our charter to prepare a 
worst case estimate, none of the members of the B Panel 
conceived of our purpose as preparing a worst case 
estimate, and I doubt that any of us feel that our analysis 
and its conclusions represent a worst case estimate. 

Instead we did our very best to look at the available 
evidence and to put together responsible and supportable 
conclusions based upon that evidence. 

The facts really do speak for themselves, and they ought 
to be very clear to anybody who takes the time and trouble 
to look at the information that is available in the 
unclassified as well as in the classified realm. The simple 
fact of the matter is that the Soviet strategic programs have 
continued unabated, with unarrested momentum of an 
unprecedented nature, and have continued this way to the 
extent that for the past few years each successive National 
Intelligence Estimate has been somewhat harsher than the 
preceding estimate, and the Estimate this year, I believe, 
even without a B Team exercise of competitive analysis 
would have been harsher than the one last year. The press 
has focused on the alleged differences between the B Team 
and the A Team when it could probably do better by 
focusing on the broader areas of agreement that I can assure 
you existed between the A Team and the B Team. 

In other words, I think, that to portray the B Team as 
out to make a worst case analysis, or what’s even more 
hilarious, a group of seven outsiders bullying the entire 
intelligence community, CIA, and Department of State into 
our way of thinking, is comical and no less than that. 
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Dr. WiUiam R. Van Cleave says Soviets now have superiority. 


Probably the one advantage that we enjoyed which thejA 
Team did not enjoy was that we were free frpm 
bureaucratic or institutional positions or bureaucratic hoijse 
trade. 

One of our major problems is that we have not yet 
adequately conveyed to the public an appreciation of the 
determination of the Soviet Union to build superior 
military forces wherever possible and to judge the 
capabilities of those forces in terms of a war-fighting and 
war-winning capability. The Soviets have adopted 
extraordinarily ambitious strategic and other military forte 
goals and have moved steadily to meet them, so far without 
much concern that the U.S. might react by stepping up its 
effort. 

Now, certain observations really are not seriously 
questioned. I don’t think there is a serious question about 
the enormity of the Soviet military buildup over the past 
several years — naval, ground and strategic forces, I don’t 
think there is a serious question about the intensity, 
seriousness and continuity of the effort. I don’t think there 
is a serious question that the Soviet Union is following 
doctrinal and strategic concepts and objectives quite 
different from those that have been held in the West oyer 
the past decade or decade and a half. 

In my own view, and I am not using hyperboie when I 
say it, I see no more serious problems facing the U.S. today, 
whether domestic or international, than those being posed 
by the Soviet military buildup, unrestrained by Western 
concepts of stability and mutual deterrence or by any 
theory of limitations such as how much is enough, but 
rather guided by an open-ended, intense, and determined 
pursuit of strategic superiority to the maximum extent 
feasible. 

We have, in my opinion, reached a crucial point. In fact 
Tve grown increasingly concerned that we are rapidly 
passing the point in timing of an American response ;to 
Soviet strategic programs. If there is to be an adequate 
response, sufficient to prevent the greatest threat to the 
security of this nation in its history, that response must be 
made now and with determination. 

Opponents Attempt to Block Impact of Study 

GENERAL GRAHAM: I would like to add a bit to wh|at 
Dr. Van Cleave has said about this exercise because I see an, 
if not deliberate, then accidental, attempt in the publicity 
that has come out about this Team A - Team B business, 
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to block the impact of a very important subject, which is: 
What are the Soviets up to militarily? With regard to these 
accusations that somehow everybody involved in the Team 
B effort was a worst case estimator, I’d like to point out 
something about my own record in the intelligence 
business. 

Now, I was in a peculiar situation. Whereas we criticized 
methodologies and assumptions that had gone into previous 
estimates, I was, in fact, critizing myself, because I spent 
over four years as a staff member in the Office of National 
Estimates preparing these estimates and I have had a good 
deal to do with the way those estimates have been worded 
in the past. The Team B criticism of those analytical errors 
were very often criticisms of my own analytical errors that 
I made in the past as an intelligence estimator. I did not 
make a reputation in the intelligence business by 
overstating the Soviet threat. I was one of those who 
worked very hard to try to get rid of CIA overestimates of 
the Soviet ICBM buildup in the early 60’s. I didn’t make 
my reputation in the intelligence business by being an arm 
waver or worst case estimator. 

Another thing that should be understood about these 
efforts is that parallel papers were not produced. There was 
not an estimate of the total Soviet strategic program 
prepared by Team B. Team B could take the entire 
estimating process to find out why certain things had 
happened that not only Team B, but most people in the 
intelligence community realized had been mistakes all 
along. 

Our Intelligence Missed Key Developments 

Dr. Wohlstetter’s report on our consistent 
underestimating of the Soviet strategic buildup was public 
knowledge. The fact that we have underestimated the 
burden of Soviet military spending by 100% was public 
knowledge. And the fact that we had missed a very 
significant civil defense buildup was public knowledge. 

We were looking to see why was it that we, the old 
intelligence estimators, had missed those developments and 
had not properly reflected them in estimates upon which 
national policy was based. We went into the exercise with 
questions that were on the minds of many, inside and 
outside of government, as to what has happened with our 
assessment of the Soviets and why was it that the Soviets 
were consistently doing things that we were not estimating. 
So one shouldn’t look at this, as Professor Van Cleave has 
pointed out, as a bunch of hawks coming in and bulldozing 
the poor analysts of CIA into taking a different view. They 
would have taken a different view in any case. 

What We Need Is A National Strategy 

What does all this mean? Weil I’ll tell you what it means 
to me and what it does not mean. In discussing the Soviet 
buildup over the past six or eight months, I’ve seen the 
argument turn around to the B-l, the Trident, the new 
Army tanks, helicopters or something; in other words, how 
does this new look at the Soviet Union’s military buildup 
translate into dollars and support for specific military 
hardware programs. I hate to see that. Because that’s not 
the problem. The problem is that what we need in this 
country is a strategy. 

We have got to recognize what kind of struggle we are in. 
We’ve got to recognize that the Soviets have a strategy that 
is working very well for them and that we have to have a 
strategy to counter it. Once you have a national strategy, 
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Genera! Says U.S. Fails 
In Strategy Planning 


By Henry S. Bradsher 

Washington Star Sn/f Wriwr 

The United States does not have 
any strategy for meeting the Soviet 
military challenge, but without a 
strategy questions of what weapons to 
buy cannot be properly considered, a 
former senior intelligence officer 
says, 

Lt, Gen. Daniel 0. Graham said 
this country should work out a 
strategy for countering what he sees 
as a long-range Soviet goal of achiev- 
ing worldwide dominance, and then 
the U.S. government should put to- 
gether the hardware to implement 
this strategy. 

But Congress argues over the capa- 
bilities of the B1 bomber or the pre- 
cise size of the defense budget instead 
of looking hard at the military tasks 
facing the nation, Graham said. 


Graham, who retired a year ago 
from the directorship of the Penta- 
gon's Defense Intelligence Agency, 
spoke yesterday ad a meeting spon- 
sored by the American Security Coun- 
cil, a private group that publicizes the 
need for stronger defenses. 

A SECOND SPEAKER was Dr. 
William R. Van Cleave, a University 
of Southern California professor of 
strategic studies an^i consultant to the 
CIA and other government agencies. 

Both were members of the "B 
Team" that recently reviewed U.S. 
intelligence estimates of Soviet 
strategic forces. The team of seven 
persons now outside of the govern- 
ment helped influence the "A Team" 
of intelligence community analysts to 
express concern that the Soviet Union 
is seeking strategic superiority. 

Graham and Van Cleave defended 
this conclusion as having developed 


within the intelligence community on 
the basis of hard intelligence. They 
denied published reports that the out- 
siders pushed the government into too 
alarmist a conclusion. 

Van Cleave said he believes that 
"over-all Soviet strategic superiority 
already exists." Graham said 
whether Moscow has superiority al- 
ready is net so much the question as 
recognizing that the curves of mili- 
tary developments in the Soviet Union 
and the United States are leading to 
it, and deciding whether the United 
States will take steps to prevent it. 

SOME CRITICS of militant warn- 
ings about the Soviet military buildup 
argue that there cannot be meaning- 
ful superiority in strategic nuclear 
weapons. Neither side would win a nu- 
clear war, they contend. 

But Graham said he did not believe 
that "the Soviet Union has any big at- 
tack in mind." Instead of general 
war, he expected a militarily domi- 
nant Kremlin to show "more aggres- 
sive behavior — more Angolas/’ The 
United States could become para- 
lyzed by the increased risks of trying 
to stop this. 


The question facing this country is 
not whether the Pentagon's total obli- 
gational authority for the 1978 fiscal 
year should be S123.1 billion, as the 
Ford administration proposed; it is 
whether the United States is going to 
meet the Soviet challenge, Graham 
contended, and then see what it costs. 

"That doesn't mean adopting every 
general’s or admiral's proposals, but 
finding the best way to do the job," 
Graham added. 

VAN CLEAVE SAID U.S. arms 
control agreements with the Soviet 
Union, which he was involved in ne- 
gotiating, had not slowed down Soviet 
military expansion. But the negotia- 
tions had reduced U.S. expectations 
of Soviet good intentions about con- 
trolling the arms race, he said. 

Van Cleave said the most worri- 
some period in the Soviet-American 
military balance, on the basis of the 
present Soviet buildup, i$ 1980 to 1981 


then a military strategy can be put together to support the 
national strategy. The military hardware program; that 
follows should be justified by that strategy and Ithere 
should not be arguments, in Congress for instance, about 
whether a B-l bomber can or cannot penetrate a real or 
imagined air defense system of the Soviet Union. That’s not 
what the argument should be about. 

The argument should be about what the United States 
should require of its military forces and then the military 
force men should say, “this piece of equipment fits this 
requirement in this way.” 

We don’t have a strategy. Those who think tha^; the 
Triad is a strategy are wrong. People who think that IV 2 or 
2Vi wars is a strategy are wrong. They are substitutes for 
strategy, they are structures on which you hang your 
military posture, your military structure, and your 
hardware. They do not constitute strategy. But we must 
have a strategy now. It is not the long suit of the Pentagon 
today. The Pentagon is run by program managers. There are 
not enough strategists in the Pentagon and I wish they’d 
put a strategist back in charge of it. Thank you very much. 

Importance of Soviet Civil Defense 

QUESTION: I want you to comment on a piece that Mr. 
Dre\v Middleton wrote which said there is no objective 
evidence to indicate that the Russian civil defense program 
should be counted as a factor in the supposed Soviet! drive 
for superiority. The creation of the vast atomic shelter 
system may be a normal Russian reaction in fear o|f any 
foreign attack. 

VAN CLEAVE: Let me try and address some thoughts to 
that on 2 or 3 different levels .... 

I think not to take the Soviet civil defense plan seriously 
would be an egregious error on our part. In the first place, I 
think it is a prime example of a fundamentally different 
approach to problems of planning strategic war, concepts 
about deterrence aiuLihe purposes of strategic iorrek. than _ 


I think there is enough evidence of a program of such 
scale and such effort that at a very minimum it should be 
taken seriously as a reflection of Soviet expectations and 
thinking. The amount of work that goes into it, which we 
are just barely beginning to appreciate as more and more 
evidence comes in, the amount of effort, the number of 
things we see, the way it is ranked within the military 
hierarchy, altogether indicate the Soviets are very serious 
about a civil defense program on a scale which is difficult to 
conceive here. 

Now the questions of effectiveness are based upon such 
a range of assumptions and premises that they are very 
difficult to address. Usually people who intend to detract 
from the Soviet civil defense effort compare the putative 
effectiveness of it against an all out U.S; response designed 
to maximize population fatalities and say that in view of 
such a response capability, the effectiveness of it cannot, 
with confidence, be very great. That’s one way of looking 
at it. And even that way is really dependent upon your 
assumptions about the status of the program and your 
assumptions about the American surviving forces and their 
targeting. 

Another way of looking at it is not to isolate it or 
compartmentalize it, but to put it together with other 
Soviet activities in strategic intercontinental attack forces 
and in active defense forces, and then compare those with 
the range of possible reactive options that the United States 
might infinitely prefer to consider over a massive assured 
destructive type of response. In those types of cases, it may 
be very effective indeed. 

GRAHAM: There is not enough evidence to say that the 
Soviets will succeed in their stated goal of protecting all but 
about 10 million of their population in the event of a 
nuclear exchange. There is no way to really assess how they 
would make out and it is very scenario-dependent, as Dr. 
Van Cleave has pointed out. 

The most important thing to bear in mind about the 
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ey think it’s worthwhile and they get 
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Report's Authors 
Repeat, Defend 
Russian Alarm 

By George C. Wilson 

PP5t Stiff Writer 

Two members of an outside team 
that analyzed the Soviet threat In con- 
cert with government intelligence of- 
ficers contended yesterday that Rus- 
sia is striving for military superiority 
over the United States. 

In taking that position Daniel Q. 
Graham and William R. Van. Cleave 
denied that their Team B report is a 
“worst case” statement about Soviet 
military capabilities and intentions. 

Graham, retired Army lieutenant 
.general who formerly headed the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency, said at a 
meeting sponsored hy the American 
Security' Council that Team B 
“shouldn’t be looked at as a bunch of 
hawks who bulldozed CIA analysts” as 
they prepared national intelligence es- 
timates. 

Such characterizations in the press, 
Graham complained, amount to “an 
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Analysis of Soviet Goal Is Defended 

By DAVID BINDER 

Pjxciil UlTr,* -Sr» Voc* Tlitart 

WASHINGTON, Jan, 21— Two partici-j sored by the American Security Council, 
pants in a recent intelligence review of > a. conservative organization that concert- 
Soviet military capabilities and aims said ‘rates c^n m.htar^a ^ airs.^ fa 

jtoday there was unanimity within the in- p re5S t ^ at seV en members of the 
telligence community that the Soviet team of outside specialists approached 
Union seeks strategic superiority over the question on Soviet strategy on the 
this counLrv. i basis of "worst case" thinking, 

j William R. Van Cleave, of the Universi-j He said that "over the last couple of 
ty of Southern California, said the latest ; years, each national intelligence estimate 
intelligence estimate of Soviet goals came j has been somewhat narsher than its 
to the conclusion: “There is absolutely ; predecessor” regarding the Soviet mili- 
no question about the seriousness of the i tary buildup. 


accidental attempt to blunt the im- 
pact” of Team B’s report. He said he 
and his colleagues on Team B went 
into the analysis of intelligence data 
“with questions” but not bias. 

Although asserting that the Soviets 
are driving for military superiority, 
Graham said they cannot reach that 
goal unless the United. States make a 
“deliberate” derision to allow 1 it 

“We don't have a strategy” Graham 
said in decrying how “the Pentagon is 
run by program managers” rather 
than strategists. He said a cohesive 
strategy, not more money for defense, 
is the key need right now. 

Van Cleve, University of Southern 
California professor who is a frequent 
Pentagon consultant on strategic is- 
sues, said there is "absolutely no ques- 
tion about the seriousness ol the So- 
viet quest for superiority ” including 
ability to fight a nuclear war as well 
as deter one. 

Van Cleave took a swipe at Presi- 
dent Carter's inaugural promise to 
“move this year a step toward our Ul- 
timate goal — the elimination of all nu- 
clear weapons from this earth.” 

Van Cleave said that was “such a 
silly platitude that one has to wonder 
why it was worth uttering In an inau- 
gural address.” 


Soviet quest for superiority,” j 

LL Gen. Daniel 0. Graham, the retired 
chief of the Defense Intelligence Agency.] 


Says He’s Not an ‘Arm- Waver’ 
General Graham said that in criticizing 


said: "The Soviets are in fact out to j P«t intelligence estimates, “I was _ crit.- 
achieve suDerioritv” cizmg myself’ because he had been m- 

superiority. | volved in making estimates at the Central 

Questions About Result of Study j intelligence Agency a few years ago. “I 

I Both men were members of a team didn’t make my reputation by being an 
pf outside specialists engaged last year arm-waver or a worst-case estimater” 
to participate in “competitive analysis’* he said. 

of Soviet abilities and intentions with The two men said the only real disa- 
another team of regular specialists from greement among experts in the intelli- 
the Central Intelligence Agfency and other gence community was whether the Soviet 
government intelligence offices. Union would achieve military superiority 

Some question has been raised recently over this country, and if so, when, 
as to whether the latest intelligence esti- Mr. Vart Cleave said he was “quite con- 
mate had concluded that the Soviet Union cemed about the short term.” He added: 
iwas intent on achieving strategic superi- “The Soviets will pose a great problem 
ority. of disparity in the time frame 19S0 to 

j General Graham and Mr. Van Cleave 1384” unless there is a sufficient Ameri- 
made their remarks at a meeting spon- can buildup of strategic capabilities. 


to the point where they think that our population remains 
hostage and a much smaller percentage of their population 
remains hostage, then they are going to be a lot more 
vigorous in what they do politically and militarily. One 
should never rule out the civil defense effort as something 
that doesn’t make any difference. That’s the worst kind of 
mirror imaging. Trying to put our notions into their heads 
has been the biggest flaw in our assessment of the Soviets. 

VAN CLEAVE: Let me add one thing to emphasize these 
points a little bit more. In this country there has been such 
an overriding tendency to focus on one particular type of 
nuclear war scenario: a massive assured destruction 
exchange which sprung from the prevailing doctrine and 
concepts of the 1960 ’s, and we have been able to dismiss 
the effectiveness of ABM or a civil defense by comparing it 
with that one and only one particular type of attack; a 
massive counter population strike. If you were to look at 
ABM or civil defense against other types of threat scenarios, 
you might find them to be quite a bit more effective than 
they are generally supposed to be. 

QUESTION: Professor Van Cleave, do you favor a program 
of mass evacuation of U.S. cities as a U.S. civil defense 
response to the Soviet civil defense buildup? 

VAN CLEAVE: I am strongly in favor of a more ambitious 
and more consistent civil defense program on the part of 
the U.S., not as a response to the Soviet program 
necessarily, but just as a wise thing to do in any case. But I 
doubt that it is realistic to expect anything on the level | of 
effort the Soviets are going on. We simple cannot marshal 
our population and human resources to the extent that the 
Soviets can. 

What Is National Strategy? 

QUESTION; Gen Graham, you have said the U.S. has no 
strategy and I wonder if I could get you to define a little 
more closely what you mean by a national strategy and 
military strategy and in the process I hope that you might 
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GRAHAM: Well, it takes a lot of folks to propose a 
strategy, but let me say that first of all, strategy has been a 
rather short suit for Americans. The United States has been 
able to reach most of its goals with rather unstructured 
application of energy without a strategy. And as a matter of 
fact, that is largely the way we have won wars. 

But today we need a strategy because we’re up against a 
strategy that now can seriously threaten the achievement of 
our national goals and even threaten the destruction of the 
country. 

To me a strategy is how do we want the systemic 
struggle between ourselves and the Soviet Union to come 
out? Do we want a draw? Do we want our system to 
triumph peacefully? What do we want? Once we have 
decided on that, the national strategy is how do we apply 
ourselves in the economic, political, and military spheres to 
accomplish this. 

In coming up with a strategy there are a number of 
things that ought to be considered. I am not going to tell 
you what I believe all the aspects of a strategy should be. 
But, I am influenced by what I saw back during the 
Khrushchev era which was a drawing away to a certain 
extent by the Soviet Union from its fundamental, long term 
goal and some indication of moving in the direction of a 
status quo nation. Khrushchev talked about the reality of 
mutual deterrence. He was saying, not just to us but to his 
own people, that both societies would be destroyed in a 
nuclear war. And so he was sounding a bit like we sound in 
talking about a nuclear war at that time. I think the reason 
he was sounding that way and was willing to take a chance 
with that break with Marxist-Leninistn was because he 
couldn’t see any way out of the strategic inferiority 
situation that he was in at that time. Every time he’d get a 
little leg up, like getting up the first sputnik and getting 
ahead of us in space, he’d turn around and we had a big 
space program that was going to wipe out that lead. He did 
in fact have a minor advantage in intercontinental ballistic 
missiles. But he turns around and McNamara has put out a 
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One thing necessary to any strategy is that our military 
capabilities at a minimum throw up such possibilities for 
development that there are obstacles to the Soviets ijn 
continuing their strategy, and I don’t think parity is the 
answer to that. You are not going to change the Soviet 
point of view unless you present them with alternatives 
downstream which they cannot surmount, so that they go 
back to something like the Khrushchevian heresy of tile 
mid 60’s. 

QUESTION: If parity is not the answer, by extension are 
you advocating some form of superiority for the Unitejl 
States? 

GRAHAM; The question was: do I advocate superiority for 
the U.S.? I say yes. 

I 

How The Soviets Measure Superiority 

QUESTION: There’s been some discussion concerning 
whether the Soviets are really going for superiority. What 
do you believe and why? 

VAN CLEAVE: My personal opinion, based upon ah 
analysis of the capabilities of the Soviet Union, a 
comparison of these capabilities with the capabilities of the 
U.S., and a comparison of the doctrine, concepts and 
objectives of the two is that there is absolutely no question 
about the seriousness of the Soviet quest for superiority. 
Even more ominous than that is their belief that superiority 
should be measured in terms of war-fighting capabilities. 

It seems to me that if the Soviet actions and words are 
consistent, the person who says they don’t mean what they 
are doing and what they are saying has a burden of proof 
himself to show that. So my personal opinion is clearly that 
they are on a quest for superiority. I think our major issue 
here, as I posed at the start, is what does that really mean, 
what are the implications of it, where is the superiority to 
be measured and the like. i 

GRAHAM: I agree with Dr. Van Cleave that the Soviets are, 
in fact, out to achieve superiority. 

I will not comment on what’s in the National 
Intelligence Estimate, but I will say that the arguments 
between the people on the inside about whether or not the 
Soviets are attempting to achieve superiority have 
disappeared. There isn’t any doubt now, I don’t think, in 
the minds of any responsible intelligence analyst that they 
are trying. There, still remains an argument a$ to whethei* 
they will make it. The argument about can they make it ik 
so dependent upon what do we do that it becomes easily 
arguable at this point depending upon what you think the 
United States’ reaction will be. 


countermeasures, projections show ail increasingly large 
margin of superiority. 

In this regard, let me refer you to the article in the 
current issue of Foreign Policy by Paul Nitze on “Deterring 
Our Deterrent,” where he carries his classic Foreign Affairs 
argument a couple of steps further analytically. I’ve gone 
over this analysis in quite a bit of detail to the point that I 
am professionally persuaded by it. And according to this 
analysis, looking at it either in peace-time comparisons, in 
comparisons after an initial optimized Soviet counter-force 
attack, or after an exchange including a U.S. counter-force 
response, the Soviet superior situation given presently 
projected forces is relatively favored even after a 
counter-force exchange at the highest level. And this is true 
whether you look at it in terms of throw-weight, megatons, 
equivalent megatons, or whether you look at it in the more 
sophisticated index of equivalent weapons which takes into 
account accuracy, target hardness and other things. All the 
curves go in that direction. And that’s all there is to it. 
QUESTION: I wonder if you can explain why China has 
suddenly become unmentionable by you analysts. You 
remember when McNamara first justified the ABM, he said 
well, it’s not a good idea, but China is kind of irrational, 
and therefore for appearances sake we should build an 
ABM. Why couldn’t one assume that Russia is likewise 
building its civil defense against a Chinese nuclear attack? 

Secondly, is it fair for the Pentagon to compare directly 
the Warsaw Pact forces versus NATO forces without 
crediting any of those forces to the China front which is 
right on the Soviet border? 

And thirdly, do you agree with Professor Garwin who 
said that if you figure how many rubles the Soviets would 
have to spend to buy our own defense establishment that 
there might well be a gap in our favor for defense spending? 

And lastly, and I think this is more targeted to Van 
Cleave, what do you mean you want a better response? Is 
the 123 billion dollar new defense budget too low? Do you 
want 200 billion? What are you talking about when you say 
let’s have a better response? 

Plenty of Soviet Threat To Go Around 

VAN CLEAVE: In the first place the China matter: I don’t 
think it makes much sense to try and make any comparison 
with Mr. McNamara’s justification of the early ABM on 
Chinese rationale. We all have to recognize that Mr. 
McNamara just plain didn’t like ABM and therefore wasn’t 
much interested in a very strong rationale for it at that 
particular point in time. So I don’t think that has any 
relevance today in any context whatsoever. 


“Soviet Superiority Exists Today” 

VAN CLEAVE: Let me add something so that I’m not 
hedging my own personal beliefs any more than necessary 
on the evaluation of superiority and where it exists today. I 
am fully aware of the fact that this is a very complicated 
and sometimes intractable question because we all have 
different conceptions of what superiority is all about and 
what contributes to it, ! 

But if I might just for the moment confine my remarks 
to what we refer to as the strategic nuclear level, that is to! 
say the strategic intercontinental attack forces and strategic^ 
defensive forces, it is my conclusion on the basis of analysis 
that I’ve done, that overall strategic superiority exists today 
for the SovioftfW^P^irflorhBtetea^ 20ftA(@7^7ti$lA 


Is the Soviet Union deploying a civil defense against 
China? I don’t think it matters against whom they are 
building a civil defense. What matters is what it reflects in 
terms of their beliefs about limiting damage in the event of 
a nuclear war and what its effectiveness might be against a 
range of potential American options. 

As to the Soviet Union building forces principally for 
China, we’re very well aware of the forces that the Soviet 
Union designs and deploys against China and we tend to 
factor those out. We don’t add them into what we think are 
Soviet intercontinental forces against the United States. We 
thoroughly separate the two whenever they are separable. 
At times they are not. But, I’d like to point out to you, the 
, types of intercontinental attack forces and defenses that 

the U.S. are not quite 
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General Daniel O. Graham called for a "National Strategy.” 


those that are needed against China against whom medium 
range and shorter range systems are all that is necessary. 

As to Mr. Gar win’s assertion about the Soviets buying 
our own defense establishment, I think it's getting to the 
point that if we can make a trade with the Soviet Union of 
defense establishments, I’d be heartily in favor of it. 

Finally, about the S123 billion. 1 haven't seen or gone 
over the full budget for this year. I don’t think it makes 
much sense to look at some particular aggregate in totkl and 
say, is this a good enough response or isn’t it. I don’t! think 
it is a matter of money really, quite frankly. Particularly 
when we are addressing strategic forces and the strategic 
balance in the context that I’ve been using these terms we 
have to recognize that strategic forces are cheap. It is a very 
very small fraction of the defense budget. You could do an 
enormous amount by very small additions to that program. 
The situation has gotten to the point that even the 
Brookings Institute in Setting National Priorities this year, 
came to the conclusion that a substantial real increase is 
now necessary for at least the next five years. I think; these 
things can be done by focusing on a strategy, by fobusing 
on a consistent set of goals for technology, and by taking 
more initiative in technology than we have in the past 
without a good deal of money. Now the $123 billion may 
look awfully big, but two weeks ago the Social Security 
Administration announced that social welfare spending 
went up 45 billion dollars in the past year, after liaving 
gone up 47 billion the previous year, and is now at a level 
of 331 billion dollars per year. Now 1 am not arguing that 
one should dispose of these social economic welfare 
programs, but I think these types of figures are necessary to 
put the defense budget in some perspective. 

GRAHAM: I ■ essentially agree with what Dr. Van Cleave 
had to say. If you take the threat to NATO - well if it is 
any comfort to say that 50 of the Soviet divisions are 
disposed against China, and the Warsaw Pact presents 
NATO with a threat of a mere 150 divisions — I don’t take 
much comfort from that. If the Department of Defense’s 
posture statement has put all those divisions together and 
said they were directed at NATO, of course, that would be 
a mistake because there is plenty of Soviet threat to go 
around. 

With regard to the money thing, 123 billion or so, that’s 
what worries me about the reaction to the situation that is 
facing us strategically; it winds up a question; are yo|u for 
123 billion or 150 billion? I’m not for any number like 
that, I’m for pulling up our socks, finding out what we are 
going to do about this challenge and then see what comes 
out of iAtfpw>*jm>Fof Reteersd 2im/03y25fiatGMfR[ 


program that every admiral and general in the Pentagon 
thinks is a good idea should be adopted. As a matter of 
fact, I think that if we put our minds to it, American 
technology can come up with cheaper ways to do the job if 
there is some good description of what the job is. 

SALT Is A Segment of Soviet Strategy 

QUESTION; Do you see the strategic balance being 
affected by a SALT II agreement? 

VAN CLEAVE: don’t have any expectations that SALT is 
going to accomplish anything to ease one iota the strategic 
problems facing the United States today. I can’t see that in 
the offing. All I have to do is point to a comparison 
between those goals and aspirations commonly posed for 
SALT in 1968 and 1969 with what’s expected by the 
administration or by arms control scholars today. Today, 
the emphasis isn’t on what you can acomplish in SALT so 
much as it is how can we hurt ourselves less, by any 
particular agreement. 

If you look at the SALT agreements proposed for SALT 
II or any prospective agreement after that, they simply 
reflect one particular thing and that is that arms limitations 
agreements that would restrain planned Soviet programs are 
unacceptable to the Soviet Union. 

GRAHAM; I agree, I see no indication of any dampening 
effect on any Soviet program, as a result of SALT. 1 think 
the real problem with SALT is that SALT agreements and 
detente in general in the Soviet view is part of a strategy 
that’s aimed in the long run in achieving their overall 
national goals. For the West, SALT and detente has been 
sort of an end in itself and hooked very closely to the 
proposition that somehow we could reduce the armaments 
load, or the defense problems for our own countries.’ So the 
two sides have entered these negotiations with entirely 
different sets of motivations. 

QUESTION: My question is: to what extent does the 
transfer of advanced Western technology make a 
contribution to these particular Soviet military efforts? 
GRAHAM: Well, on the technology transfer side, I think 
that what we have to realize is that much of the technology 
that the Soviets lag in are not the theoretical technology 
and so forth. Where American genius really overhauls them 
is in the engineering and production end of technology. But 
when we turn to giving them plants and machinery that 
allows them to go into production on defense and 
defense-related materials, I think we make a mistake and I 
think we’ve made some grievous mistakes in the past. 

QUESTION: Haven’t we lost the political will to resist? The 
point being that we will be reducing our defense budget. 
And is not this discussion here today inescapably linked to 
this political background? 

VAN CLEAVE: I think that you’ve put your finger on a 
very important point and that is the question of political 
will which is also the question of the ability intellectually 
to grasp the situation and the mental toughness to be able 
to figure out the responses that are appropriate. That is 
purely in the political realm and there are many indications 
that the political will has been lacking in the U.S. I don’t 
think that that lack, however, springs from the public. I am 
not a Kissingerian on this at all. I think that with the right 
type of national leadership, it would be entirely possible to 
have this will spring forth and be manifested. 
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. - By George- C. Wilson •' -/jV 

■■; . L, Washington PosV3ia« Writer. ^ . 

4 The nation’s top military leaders, in 
a report that rebuts'charges by the- 
former head of Air Force Intelligence/^ 
yesterday disputed the claim that ;the 
United States has . lost “ " ' ' 

edge to the; Soviet Union, 


^Keegan . has been warning about 

- the Soviet threat through most of his j 

- Air Force career, and helped make an 
• independent assessment of Russian 
-military programs' for the director of 

the Central Intelligence Agency. He 
^did this as a member.] of the panel 
-~=. 2 •: ■„'! tnowl1 as “Team B,” which worked in- , 

wm,. rti* e ■ ■* ft, ,, H * ■ depgndently to produce '.a^xeport scp&tAI 

inrrnf St ^®‘ consist-. .rate from the : national ^intelligence* 1 

, ° ■° eads Of the, military serv- estimates put together bythe CIA. ; 

ites, do .not agree tnat the Soviet Un- -. • T „ - . : 

ion.has- achieved military superiority'^ v* ^ . separatevissues of 

ever - the ^United States;’- Air Force'* •5 aerlcan .. strategic policy,.- the chiefs 
Gen.:GeM-ge-.S. Brown, ehairman:of'^£ ld P rov ?f® ammamtum for those 
.the joint fchiefs, said 'in the report re .'-;. warmD " tl ? at the Soviet civil defense 
leased /esierday r-by Sen. William^ proSram - shou ?. cl l3 - e v .m eA wlth 
Froxmire (D,Wis.). • -^^4^ ncern - ^ >--• 

In-- thfir 11-page <? the chiefs, dis- 

took direct' issue with Air - Force Maj i PU !f>?? e f an hy declaring ni the re- 
Gen. ^G^rge J. -Keegan Jr.,' who saii 7 . P f 0 ^^ d “ e f! 5e 

ssafe i. sa« rx cog s: 

■ 6 “ suoen- i national policy makers want.,. 

Secretary' Brown told the 


that the Soviets Tiad gained super! 
otity.o^r the United States* - : t £ 4. 

T am unaware 'of atf single impo r* 
tanf. category 1 * involving: th ^strategic 
hslance “In. ^ which the; Soviets^' have 
not established a significant lead over 
the-United States,” Keegan, said in a 


pew York Times - interview published 
Jan* 

A5^ingr.-withV Keegan -jt hat 
£ovie t^-iong »rahg e "mfs$ile 3 c an .lift 


anci most of the city population/’ the 
, report said. -/A. * 

1 *- The chiefs also conceded that “civil 
defense has received little considera- 
tion during past US.-Soviet arms con- ! 
trol negotiations.” Keegan . has j 
charged that the 1972 treaty limiting i 
missile defenses by both sides was ? 
based on the wrong assumption that I 
the Soviets were not seriously 1 build* 
ing a defense for nuclear wan ’ 1 “* • 

The^chiefs confirmed that “some 
current studies indicate!’ that 10 times 4 
T.. as m any Americans as Russians might 4 
\be killed’ in a nuclear exchange “but 1 
"only in a worst case scenario *_.* . 
such studies are scenario-dependent 
and should not be regarded.^ defini* ,4 
tive forecasts of outcomes” * * 

Proxmire. in releasing the report of 
the joint chiefs yesterday, said: “This 
was a courageous statement by the* 
Joint Chiefs of Staff’ who “publicly 
refute” the “exaggerated and/in many 
cases, erroneous claims of Gen* Kee- 
gan ,v~ ->;v - .**/.- ■ 

4 Proxm'ire, who in the past has often 
. assailed military and civilian leaders 
at the Pentagon, called ..the : chiefs* 
statement “a - service to the American' 
public which needs a fair accounting . 
of Soviet actvities, not scare tactics^ j 

. - i ‘-7 fc viy ■ -v-t- 1 ■ ■?-' J 


_ Senate 

Armed Services Committee last week 
that US. nuclear weapons could, over- 
come Soviet defenses in a ..nuclear : 
war* Other arms specialists have ar- 
gued that living underground event# 
ally would prove futile because lethal 
i| radioactivity , would last longer , than; 

‘ food stored, in shelters*. 1' jjy 
- ; The chiefs, . in their report, said the 
- - . -. - ,,.^4 jSoviet civil defense program is, “jnore^ 

heavier : nudear warheads- with more 'extensive and better developed thahiiA. 
explosive power than their American, appeared to be several years ago” . r? 
counterparts. Brown, spea kin g for the w^-“Under optimum, conditions,” which 
chiefsy said that ^hhe *United States - include a warning prior to U.S. attack 

has a 1 substantial lead over the Soviet/ and successful evacuation and other 
Unionin bomber'payload^ missile ac- ; preparations,; Soviet . civil defense 1 
curacy,! survivabilityr and-, numbers of;;mea3ure3 could probably “lessen dam# 
warheads and bombers*” . ^0ty0,^and prot ect the^Soviet leadership 1 

"j; *The' available 7 evidence,”- Brown ' r ‘"' _w 

continued, ^“suggests the ; US.SJt* is 
engagedin a programito achl$ve”{nul- 
itary:, Superiority • over th e ^Unit ed 
States, “but that; they.; have a 
tained this 

These.and:- other statements by -the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are expected to 
be discussed today if ;theL Senate Be^ 
fense^ Appropriations^Subcommitt ee - 
meets as-scheduled toSiehr: testimony 




T rrhe United States&movihg in the 
correct dfrectipn” both militarily and 
diplomatically in regard . to the* Soviet 
Union, the chiefs said in ;a statement 
that' indicates, militair' and civilian 
leaders agree on overall* strategy^ £ # ‘ £ 
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According to a ' report in the NewjYork 

te; 


. ^ ^ *■ —,r ^ ~ - - ... ■ 

President-elect Carter will receive 


dence of Soviet backwardness. The Soviet 
Union’s new missiles could as easily be 




;;the'Soviet:Union -no" longer seeks "rough - -aeienses as an eiwu ^ ^ . 

- oaritv” with the'United States in strategic. . American strategic bomber forces, i^. civil- 
,-j iT-ikdeari-capability but /‘superiority.*’ defense shelters as a means to compensate^ 

tfe Ighl, poted i the debale l.-.l- overall strategic nuclear ^er,^^- 
4-%coocernmg the military balance. has beenc.w The same can be said of Soviet pro^ 
"feinfenser and its routcome Yvill: affect the;?- grams in conventional weapons.. The So-,. 
dS^rwhole' scheme oFAmericari foreign policy, -wets have for example a huge submarine;. 
iu^'The United States can hardly affdrd to ..‘ fleet but this is a traditional means of 
'H«Cnursue ; strategic’ armsMimitation and ■- , compensating for naval inferiority om the 
‘detente’? With the Soviet Union if it..? ; surface. Now we hear from a Soviet defec- 
-if^I-thWebyplaces itvown national security in’:?'? tor that Russian pilots are expected" to per . 
if^iebpafdy? During the campaign for. the Re£R form “suicide missions ^motonously.a; 
i' ?r^p«blic'an; presidential nomination; Govern desperation tactic.-.- 
f»>-^n6r:Roriald Reagan claimed thajt thes|^i;-But if alarm is not justified, 1 neither. is . 
^ii-Uhited States had already fallen to the sta-^; ^complacency .-‘Basically, there are two new ; 

l 5 .ld\fe?of a .“second-rate-.’ -.militairy, ppwer. ^ developments which must be considered.^ 

^While unable to-secure the nomination for R-First, there are the strategic arms limita--- 
r-y- 'SWtretary of Defense for: their candidate, ir':. tion agreements. Since World War II, the ; 

James Schlesinger, hardliners IntheDem- ^.United States has generally maintained a 
^tocratic Party, led by Senator Henry] 'Jack- sizable superiority in strategic : nuclear ... 
^Wson. and AFt-CIO president George Weapons. By agreeing to limit the number' 
i ^Meany did successfully veto Paul Wamke '-|of strategic delivery systems, the U.S.has.. 
-' “for- that posiUonGp%^^^?^h^ made-possible Soviet, parity in this area, } 
The CIA estimate ^so has a more politi- -;' assuming .that the Russians eventually. 
; 5*ck flairor than usual:, It emerges out of a £ match U.S capability in nussile accuracy 
;j# proces:o£?‘competitive analysis” between^ and/multiple warhead^ Pantyjvilhb^ 
CIA and,a team of outsiders including! .more of a problem for the United States-- 
' -- be fnrJ "than for the Soviet Union because we have. 


Sfdfiretired 'prof essionalrand 1 out-of-work *t.cause of diversion of. U.S. resources for, 
^%&liticfans?;Naturally',:m'the'process bf ne-7^the Vietnam War and the eviscerating^*] 
R-^baation- between 1 thfchgency professionals -^.fect of.inflaaon on real military expendi- 4 , 
^and-the- outside-team^ a shift.to thi&righUy tures'-As a resultythe Russians have been' 

‘ i^^ining on the U5.:m ak and sea papabUW 

r'^She^ew-esUmate' uncbversrhb new'^sbes- 

-il§Ia'ctshRathar^it:takes : a'more pessimistic" f;;. " None of this "requires panic.-- But theS 
2-brigw of known Soviet programs, such as ?;' United States must consider carefully the.:, 
.^civil- defense shelters.-.air defenses, and- effect of nuclear parity on its strategic po-?| 
^•fheW' 'missilery.' The outsiders view these sition and must reverse the decline in mili-? 




tary expenditures in real dollars. In an era . 

: of nuclear parity, the United States will 
have to modernize its conventional mili 
tary forces and maintain the diplomatic is 
olation of the Soviet Union- from 
potentially strong allies. America is in no 
" immediate danger. But if we do not take 
i the necessary steps at this critical junc- _ 
facts is " ture, we might find ourselves in real trou- jb 
. I ."i that_thev can also be construed! as evi- ble some years hence. - , "/;! 

Ap{kpVe<JR.orRer©ase;29aT/07/27-. i eiArRDP90r.011:37R0001fl0t00O8tr7£:.r ; ;WG^?d 

> >-** - . ’ ' * . -• . 


"■ i' programs as part of a concerted Soviet 
drive for strategic supremacy. Among in- 
Mtelligence officials;. Major General George 
f ^Keegan, retiring chief of Air Force intelli- 
^--Cgence, agrees. 1 Keegan, who has been out 
i.Jof the mainstream of intelligence thinking 
V*;Tor 20 years, believes that the consensus 
is; moving his way.?> - 
"What is curious about these old 


can also be construed 
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By THOMAS W.’ OTTENAD rvX ’ • ’ • Former CIA official Lyman. Kirkpa- .7 
Washington Correspondeht trick said elsewhere yesterday that the 


. of the Post-Dispatch 

lv '^WASHINGTON, Jan. 26 — The'former 
head of American intelligence says there . 
\}\ rare /‘worrisome signs 1 ' that the Soviet 
■ fj • Unioa "is doing more than just trying to 
? . catch up** with the United States : in 
military power. - 

K ' Geprge H. Bush, former director of the 


United States must.become aware of the 
meaning of the Soviet buildup of A" vast 
civil defense system to protect /"key 
elements of the population/* - • ' 

■ "This information will be the basis ol 
the upcoming round of Strategic Arms 
• Limitations Talks, and if we make a 
r mistake it could be catastrophic/*" V: v j 
Bush said he had not seen “any;signs 


//Central Intelligence Agency/ expressed /. -/ that make mB .feel relaxed** about the / 
l -doubt whether the Russians* /‘prime - Russ j an interest in reducing tensions 
£ objective’* in international relations is to v/ with the West. He waid he was “some- -Z 
/-.relax tensions with the free world. /what reserved in my optimism” about ';-/ 

- At breakfast yesterday with ;a small -:;^ the Soviet attitude toward nuclear disar-MTi 
group of reporters. Bush pointed- to f^ man j ent . % 

higher estimates of soviet defense spend- , tLet * s * hope it is ; more" than rhetori- 
ing as cause for concern about [Russian » he said. -/£. - 

intentions. /■ ' ¥'■ ^ 

Referring to recent American intelli- : Bush disputed reports that members or 

. ::the intelligence community had helped, ; 
v organize opposition that led to “the ^ 

/ withdrawal of President Jimmy Carter’s 
: choice of Theodore C. Sorensen to, be - 


gence figures doubling earlier estimates 
‘ of the percentage of the Soviet gross 
/.national product devoted to defense,. 
/Bush asked: ' ■ v ■ rk' ' 
’If tensions, have been relaxed, why 


K’. 


* director of central intelligence. { 



■heard of^mtelli- 
; against Sorensen’s 

— r;T“V‘ ~ ' nomination.. On inquiring into the matter, 

-'recent CIA study that is said Ito have : .,; he $a j^ was unable to learn- the' : /J 
^concluded 'that the Russians are, seeking *■ -- - - ’ - ' *' ' ~ J 



■ Soviet spending did not necessarily mean //^disclosures of abuses,, including spying 
| that the Russians had more tanks, planes ;// on American citizens.: ££•£! 

V?nd other weapons Jhan was. though*. #v B ustv who was former nationai'chair-^ 
t P rev,ous !yr oft " 


we were Correct: on 7 the 


the.; Republican Party, and’ was / 
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’She .Annual Had Sca^e ' # T 

^ The Russians are coming. They are always coming at 
this time of year. It is not the wintry winds off the steppes 
that drive the Tartar hordes ever westward, it is budget 
time in Washington. The rise and fall, of the Red Menace 
is a seasonal thing. It is at its most ominous when' the 
weather is worst for -military operations. It shrinks from 
its monstrous maximum under the gentle breezes of spring. 

H ever a thing was cyclical, it is Soviet might, swelling 
and subsiding according to a schedule set by those who 
• decide in Washington how much the United States should 
spend on arms and men each year. So the whole thing is 
out of the Russians' hands and in those of the intelli- 
gence analysts and military thinkers, so to speak, who 
salute the Stan and Stripes, not the hammer and sickle. 
And the cycle is controlled by the clockwork of the federal 
budgeting process. ; ... ; 

The United States has been through, and survived, these 
winter scares before. Sometimes they have been based 
on a hew Russian weapons system, discovered just in 
time. Sometimes a Russian intervention in some part of 
the world has brought the shivers to official Washington. 
Always the superiority-parity-sufficiency equations are 
trotted out and from year to year the balance is seen to 
tilt, in this season, toward the great adversary. 

y bat is remarkable about this year's exercise in stra- 
tegic fright is the extent to which it is based on alleged 
Russian “intentions.” In the trade, profession or busing* 
of military intelligence (and it is all of those things), 
intentions are famously the least reliable factor. It takes 
no expertise to see why that is so. Plain common sense I 
tells us that we can have a fair idea of the capabilities of 
another power but that to divine its intentions exceeds 
the capacity of the human mind, even as extended by 
the computer. That was impossible even in the good old 
days when war’s casualties were measured in mere mil- 
lions as against the hundreds of millions that modern 
weaponry have brought within easy reach of annihilation. 

Nevertheless, this year’s CIA estimate of Soviet mili- 
tary capabilities and strategic objectives relies to an extra- 
ordinary degree on the “intelligence community’s” guesses 
about Russian intentions. These characters would natural- 
ly deny that guesswork played any part in their delibera- 
tions.. They would claim that sober analysis of objective 
reality brought them to their current “somber" conclu- 
sions about what the USSR will do to have its way in 
the world. ... 

That was why the CIA’s Director George Bush brought 
in a so-called “B-team” of professional pessimists to chal- 
lenge the more sanguine “A-team” fellows of the regular 
intelligence establishment. By all the thoroughly leaked 
accounts of what happened in this dialectical game, the 
official pessimists managed to tip the consensus toward a 
much darker view than usual about Russia’s real aims. 
MADness (mutual assured destruction) is out, passe, and 
we are told that Russia is hell-bent for strategic dominance. 
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Even without these grim estimates of the United States- 
comparative military strength. Congress would be begin- 
ning its annual round of hearings. But with this gloomy 
new impulsion, three Senate hearings are already sched- 
uled and the House, which must actually raise the money 
to pay for all this, will not lag far behind. Our elected 
representatives will be told such horror stories as that, 
by 1980, Moscow will be able to drop an ICBM within 
sprint, as against quarter-mile, distance from our own 
missile silos, those storehouses of destruction. 

One would think, or hope, that Congress by now would 

be aware of the seasonal nature of these Soviet scare 
stories and resist their manipulative effect. But our repre- 
sentatives are so set in their accustomed grooves that they 
regularly go through the response phase of this reaction- 

ary cycle, just as if there were something new m it every 
year. ‘ ‘ . .... 

Two members of the outgoing Ford Cabinet have re- 
cently been heard oil this great topic of “national security” 
and they are on diametrically opposite sides of the ques- 
tion. Secretary of Defense Rumsfeld, as expected, looked 
into the closet where he keeps our arsenal and found it 
nearly bare. He told The Washington Star (January 9) 
that the “steady modernization, strengthening the improve- 
ments (sic) and capability of the Soviet Union, coupled 
with a behavior pattern by the United States over some 
fifteen years of actually reducing our effort in real terms,, 
would inject a fundamental insecurity into the world 
situation.” - - i - 

Secretary of State Kissinger, on the other hand, told 
the National Press Club the other day that be did not 
believe that the Soviet Union “is achieving military su- 
premacy over the United States.” He made the key point 
when he added the observation that “the essence of the 
contemporary problem in the military field is that the 
term ‘supremacy/ when casualties will be in the tens of 
millions, has practically no operational significance as long 
as we do what is necessary to maintain a balance.” (Per- 
haps the hawks will say that Kissinger was corrupted by 
that Nobel Peace Prize for the 1972 Vietnam peace non- - 
agreement.) - : * V - ' 

Balance is, of course, the essential idea. Even if it is 
called “balance of terror,” what it means is that either 
side can inflict unacceptable damage on the other and 
therefore that there can simply be no nuclear “exchange” 
between the two superpowers. No amount of fiddling with 
destruction ratios, throw-weights or any other component 
of the balance that has' existed for a generation can alter 
that basic fact. The military, by its very nature, will go on 
inventing new and more awful devices. And its allies in 
“intelligence” will go on inventing rationales for more 
and more of these weapons even if they have to justify 
them with the foggy stuff of “intentions ” - k ; : 

. This is the nature of these beasts. All of ns, and espe-^ 
cially Congress, should know that by now. We will soon 
see whether Congress and the Carter administration have 
learned anything at all from the many years of this annual 

exercise in strategic blackmail. - '*■ •" '"iwn 
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Russian Miarm 

By George C. Wilson ; ‘ 

Washington Fost Staff Writer - 

Twd members- of an outside team 
that analyzed the Soviet threat in con- 
cert with government intelligence of- 
ficers contended yesterday that . Rus- 
sia is striving for military superiority 
over the United States* . 

In taking that position Daniel O. 
Graham and William R. Van Cleave 
denied that their Team B report is a 
“worst case” statement about Soviet 
military capabilities and intentions. 

Graham, retired Army lieutenant 
general who formerly] headed the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency, said at a 
meeting sponsored by the American 
Security 1 ■ Council that • Team B 
* “shouldn’t be looked at as a bunch of 
■ .hawks who bulldozed CIA analysts’’ as 
they prepared national intelligence es- 
timates* ' ’ 

Such characterizations in the press, 
Graham complained; j amount to “an 
accidental attempt to blunt the im- 
pact” of Team B’s report. He said he 
and his colleagues on Team B went 
.into the analysis of intelligence data 
_ “with questions” hut not bias* 

Although asserting that the Soviets 
; are driving for. military superiority, 
■' Graham said they cannot reach that 
.goal unless the United States makes a 
“deliberate” decision,^) allow it* 

“We don’t have a strategy,” Graham 
‘said in decrying how ‘Tthe Pentagon is 
/ run by program managers” rather 
than strategists. He said a cohesive 
Strategy, not more money for defense, 
.is the key need right how, . ' 

Van Cleve, University of Southern 
California professor who is a frequent 
. Pentagon consultant £>n strategic is- 
‘ \ sues, said there is “absolutely no ques- 
tion about the seriousness of the So- 
viet quest for superiority” including 
ability to fight a nuclear war as well 
as deter one. : j »' ■ 

Van Cleave took a swipe at Presi- 
dent Carter’s inaugural promise to 
“move this year a step toward our ul- 
timate goal — the elimination of all nu- 
clear weapons from this earth.” * 
Van Cleave said that was “such- a._ 
silly platitude that one has to wonder 
why it was worth uttering in an inau- 
gural address.” />- .■’! * - .. 
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Analysis of Soviet Goal Is, Defended 


. WASHIN GTON, - Jan, 2 1— * Two" par tici- 
pants In a recent intelligence review of 
Soviet military capabilities and aims said 
today there was unanimity within trie in- 
telligence- community that/ the-v Soviet 
Union seeks- strategic superiority 1 -'over 
this country. : ; j - . ^ 

: William R. Van Cleave, of the Universi- 
ty of Southern California, said the latest 
intelligence estimate of Soviet goals came 
to the conclusion: “There is absolutely 
no question about the seriousness of the 
Soviet quest for superiority*” _* i 

Ut- Gen. Daniel O. Graham, the retired 
chief of the Defense Intelligence Agency, 
saidr “The Soviets are in fact: out to 
achieve superiority.” ’-7 _ 

Questions About Result of Study 

Both men were members of a team 
of outside specialists engaged last year 
to participate 5n “competitive analysis” 
of Soviet * abilities, -and.. intentions^ with 
another team of regular specialists from 
the Central Intelligence Agency and other 
government intelligence offices^ A ■. 

Some question has been raised recently 
as to whether the latest intelligent estr- 
|mate_had concluded that the Soviet Union 
was intent; on achieving strategic superi- 
ority... : : f .1 

General ; Graham and Mr, Van ' Cleave 
made their remarks at- x a meeting -spon- 


1 - By DAVID BINDER 7 ' 

- Spetfal t£> The New Yack Tlmo '• * 




Pdi 


sored by .the Americaii/ Security Council,.-j 
a conservative organization that concen--* 
trates on military affairs-- . > - -f . . . . ^ 

Mr* Van Cleave rejected, allegations* in 
the press that the seven - members of the * 
team of outside, specialists approached^] 
the question; on Spyiet strategy on the, 
basis of “worst case? thinking. .. : : ; 

' He/said that^'over the last couple ofT 
years each national intelligence estimate, 
hds beeny somewhat ^/harsher than its ' 
predecessor”, regarding the Soviet mill-* 
tary buildup. v f . t . . v ' • 

r Says He’s Not an ‘Arm-Waveri 

General Graham said that in criticizing 5 
past intelligence estimates, “I was critics 
cizmg myself” because he had been in*d 
volved in making estimates at the Central^ 
Intelligence Agency a few, years ago. f T"' 
didn*t make, my reputation by being an' r 
arm-waver or a worst-case - estimate r 
he said. - ' ■ + ; y . • ; 

- The- two men said the only real disa^r 
greement among experts rin the intelli^ 
gence community was whether the SovieM 
Union would achieve military superiority d 

country, and if so, when. ' "V 

- Mr * Van Cleave said he was “quite con- J 
cemed about, the short term He added;-,} 
The Soviets^ will pose a great problem:} 
?Li lsparit y m ^ time frame 1980 to l 
1984 unless 1 there is a sufficient Ameri-j’ 
can buildu p of strategic capabilities. 
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By Henry S.Bradsher 

” Washington Star Staff Writer - . • ' ; 

; The United States does not have 
• any strategy for meeting the Soviet 
military challenge, but’ without a 
strategy questions of what weapons to 
buy cannot be properly considered, a 
former senior intelligence officer 
says. ■ , - , 

Ll. Gen. Daniel 0. Graham said 
this country should work out a 
strategy for countering what he sees 
as a long-range Soviet goal of achiev- 1 
ing worldwide dominance, and then' 
the U.S. government should put to- 
gether the hardware to implement 
this strategy. , 

But Congress argues over the capa- 
bilities of the B1 bomber or the pre- 
cise size of the defense budget instead 
of looking hard at the military tasks 
facing the nation, Graham said. 

Graham, who retired a year ago 
from the directorship of the Penta- 
gon^ Defense Intelligence Agency, 
spoke yesterday at a meeting spon- 
sored by the American Security Coun- 
cil. a private group that publicizes the 
need for stronger defenses. 

A SECOND SPEAKER was Dr. 
William R. Van Cleave, a University . 
of Southern California professor of 
strategic studies and consultant £6 the 
Cl A and other government agencies. 

Both were members of" the "B 
Team" that recently reviewed U.S. 
intelligence estimates of Soviet 
strategic forces. The team of seven 
persons now outside of the govern- 
ment helped influence the “A Team" 


of intelligence community analysts to 
express concern that the Soviet Union 
is seeking strategic superiority. 

Graham and Van Cleave defended 
'this conclusion as having developed 
within the intelligence community on 
the basis of hard intelligence. They 
denied publishedlreports that the out- 
siders pushed the government into too 
alarmist a conclusion. ; * . \ 

Van Cleave said he believes that 
over-all Soviet Strategic superiority 


already exists 
whether Moscow 


Graham said 
has superiority al- 
ready is not so much the question as 
recognizing that | the curves of mili- 
tary developments in the Soviet Union 
and the United States are leading to 
it, and deciding whether the United 
States will take steps to prevent it. 

, SOME CRITICS of militant warn- 
ings about the Soyiet military buildup 
argue that there cannot be meaning- 
ful superiority in strategic nuclear 
weapons. Neither side wou ^ win a nur 
clear war, they contend. ^ 

But Graham said he did not believe" 
that "the Soviet Union has any big at- 
tack in mind.” Instead of general 
war, he expected a militarily domi- 
nant Kremlin to ^how "more aggres- 
sive behavior — more Angolas.” The 
United States could become para-, 
lyzed by the increased risks of trying 
to stop this, 


The question facing this country is * 
not whether the Pentagon’s total obli- I 
gational authority for the 1978 fiscal j 
year should be $123.1 billion, as the 
Ford administration proposed; it is 
whether the United States is going to 
meet the Soviet challenge, Graham 
contended, and then see what it costs. 

"That doesn’t mean adopting every 
general’s or admiral’s proposals, but 
finding the best way to do the job/' 
Graham added. 

VAN CLEAVE SAID U.S. arms 
control agreements with the Soviet 
Union, which he was involved in ne- 
gotiating, had not slowed down Soviet 
military expansion. But the negotia- 
tions had reduced U.S. expectations 
of Soviet good intentions about con- 
trolling the arms race, he said.- 

Van Cleave said the most worri- 
some period in the Soviet-American 
military balance, on the basis of the 
present Soviet buildup, is 1980 to 1934. 
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Issue and Debate 






Am erican Security and 'Expanding 
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Soviet Mili tary'S treM fh 


Ey DREW MIDDLETON 
A national debate has developed over 
the security of the United States in a 
period of steadily expanding Soviet 
nuclear and conventional military 
strength. ' 

The central question is whether the 
Soviet Union is seeking overall military 
superiority* rather than the present 
situation, in which the United States 
has parity in- some areas of military 
power and marked superiority or a 
degree of inferiority in others.' 

: . Contributing to the debate* which be- 
■ gan four weeks ago, are reports by the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the De- 
. fense Intelligence Agency and other 
organizations that study Russian de- 
fense programs. Differences over the 
question arise largely from opposing 
interpretations of. these reports. 

. 7 Background ' 


No Challenge on Findings* Reliability 

One interesting aspect of the debate 
is that those most bitterly opposed to 
the intelligence community’s conclu- 
sions have not challenged the reliability 
or the objectivity of tne| findings on 
which the conclusions were based. 

Much: of this material came from 
satellite photographs of Soviet strategic 
and conventional weapons; The defini- 
tion of these photograph's, an intelli- 
gence officer, said, is now! so good that 
/‘you can see clearly* the'bolts that fix 
> missile launcher to the: deck of a 
destroyer/’ / ■ .. ' ■' • ’ ' ■’ 

Other* material "came: from covert 
Sources’ in Eastern Europe and the So- 
viet Union. Although the [Russians 'are 
, adept at manipulating double, agents, 
this material’ has been checked against 
data reaching the intelligence services 
£*fs/ T of other members of the North Atlantic 
^Treaty Organization from similar but 


not identical sources. One American 
, said there was “near-unanimity, on re- 
f liability.”/ V,- / IV YY ‘ 

5 But although the material gathered 
by the intelligence community on So- 
viet military programs |is not chal- 
lenged, the community’s conclusion — 
' ’ Russians are seeking military 

ty over the United States — is 

hotly contested. ..,- 


The debate arose when,' on Dec,. 2b f - 
some of the findings of a high-level 
intelligence review were published -in 
The New York Times. In this review the- 
finds of the C.LA. were modified'by a 
team of outside experts. The result was 
a judgment that the, -Soviet Union is . 

now seeking not parity but .military : 'that the Ri 
superiority. ■ : - ■£& i superiority 

Early in January Lieut Gen. George 1 
J. Keegan Jr., the recently* retired head 
of Air Force: intelligence, communicated 
even more alarming views. He said he 
believed that the- Russians had already 
achieved military superiority and that 
American defense . policy : and detente 
diplomacy would ; invite,;: rather than 

deter, a global war.v^ ^'- _ bunion is achieving military superiority 
Members, of thef Ford' Cabinet, nota- -f ' over t ^ e y^ted States,” he said on Jan.. 
bly former Secretary of State Henry A. Z\Q; No - American administration, he 
Kissinger and former Secretary of De- ;.-; went D n- would “permit” a situation to 
fense Dcnald H. Rumsfeld, took oppos- " ’ 

ing sides. A. larger number of military 


Against; 


V Mr. 'Kissinger has been . the most 
powerful; of those who argue that the 
/ Soviet Union is not seeking “superior- 
ity”' in strategic nuclear weapons, .. - ; 
.//‘“i'd 0 /not believe that the Soviet 


/went on-, would “permit” a situation to 
'arise- in • which- the Russians could 

- . . - /achieve “strategic superiority’' over the 

and' civilian experts on defense aired *tj n ited states, 
their views in the press and on tele* 


fY : Mr^Ki s singer urged that conventional 
rand; tactical nuclear fortes, such as 
those that , are deployed in Europe, 

‘ should be “modernized and strength- 
ened/’ His view is that American con- 
cern should be focused oh conventional 
and tactical nuclear forces, rather than 
'-on strategic weapons. * * j../ v. ■ ■/ -■ .- ' 
’■’/On the same day Cyrus R. Vance, 
who succeeded Mr. Kissinger yesterday,' 
also rejected the idea That .the Sovi en- 


vision and . - 

The outcome of the debate, if there 
is- one, should have marked political 
impact* President Carter has promised 
to squeeze at least $5 billion out of the 
defense budget* If the new Administra- 
tion decides that the C.LA* review and 
General Keegan are^ correct in their in- 
terpretation of the Russian aims, it will 
be very difficult to make more than 
marginal cuts in defense spending, r- _-v 
On the other hand, if the leaders- of - 
the Administration reject the intelli- 
gence findings; they will assume that 
reductions can be made safely in mili- 
tary investment/^ These ' reductions* 

Pentagon sources said, would provoke 
strong opposition within the military 
and "possibly one. or two high-leveli 
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? Union has achieved or ’ is achieving 
superiority, saying that he believed 
there was a “general parity” between 
;-the Soviet Union and the United States. 

f . Support for Kissinger- Vance View 

A large number of State Department 
' Officials; Congressmen, academics and 
experts on Soviet affairs support these 
views. ' 

Their arguments may be summarized, 
thus: ■ ■ / ’ ./■ — • i _ 

The team of outsiders brought in to 
study the C.LA/s findings was com- 
posed largely " of “hard-liners’* who 
were disposed to exaggerate the im- 
pact of current Soviet nuclear weap- 
ons on the balance between the super- 
powers. 4 V;^v/--rv- 

• There is no objectiveYvidence to in- 
dicate, that the Russian civil \ defense. 
'■■■_ program should be counted as a factor 
"in the supposed Soviet drive toward 
.’superiority. Creation of a vast atomic- 
shelter system may be a normal. Rus- 
_ sian reaction to fear of^any foreign 
attack — or, specifically/ ^against Chi- 
linese nuclear power. In any event, the 
system is by ho means as complete and 
efficient as some intelligence officers 
believe. . .. • 1 ;>.;// 

The assumption that the Russians, are 
driving/ toward ;r.nuclear superiority 
makes mo allowance for known de- 
/ficiencies and weaknesses in military 
/and industrial programs, and supposes 
that all weapons are efficient and that 
operational readiness is aL the highest; 
level. The known faults in Soviet in-.-. 

: dustrial programs and the lack of com-;] 
-puters are overlooked or discounted’ . ^ 

Basis of Comparisons Questioned- £ 

■v Intelligence ’ conclusions on Soviet/ 
/military . superiority tend i to / stress f 
/weapon-vs.- weapon comparisons/rather ; 
than , weapon*vs,-antiweapon- compari- - 
-sons: The Russian numerical advantage 
in tanks, for example is compensated 
for by the superiority of American anti- . 
/tank missiles, artillery and* air-to-sur-/ 
face missiles. ■■■■■■-«*- -Y*Y,- - - L 

".'There are more ’ Soviet submarines, 
but they are noisier than American sub- | 
marines and, “Consequently, - easier to 
detect. The Soviet advantage/jn num- 
: bers of tactical aircraft is balanced and 
will continue to be balanced; by the 
superior performance of a new. genera* 
tion of Air Force and Navy planes.. ,/Y 

Psychologically,' the Russians! are un- ; 
/prepared for war. The scars :oL World * 

• War II remain after almost a- third of 
i a. century and the Soviet leadership is 
tacutely aware that even if + . it had ^ 
^.achieved “superiority”-, their.conse- ’ 
fquences of a nuclear exchange would 
r come close to destroying the Commu- - 
- nist society. ./ v* -r r.: ^ 
0%1 T?R0^4004(M>d@i<l7onventional 
f arms programs may have more to do / 

J Svith fears about the reliability of East- . 

; ern European allies and .over the- un*/ 
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On the U ses of Diversity 


As James Earl Carter] Jr., 
takes the oath today as 39th Presi- 
dent of The United States, he re- 
mains' something of a question 
mark to the nation he will lead. We 
are still more-' than ordinarily un- 
sure what he will do with his presi- 
dency, though his obvious native 
talent gives room for hope. Yet 
watching . his slide to a narrow 
electoral victory and his rather un- 
certain start as President-elect, it 
seems evident that he and the rest 
of us will have to grow together. 

Pop whatever it’s worth, our 
own special 'advice . to President 
Carter .would be to. take care to 
understand the ; uses of diversity. 
He has of course paid lip service to 
the latest conventional wisdom 
.about- the danger of a President 
; being isolated from dissent, 
has pledged ah open staff 
other pieties. What he has 


and 

and 

not; 


fense policy, the concern over di- 
versity is even more pressing. The 
second-order appointments seem 
to be giving us George McGov- 
ern’s State Department. Harold 
Brown is an unlikely stalwart for 
the side of the debate the Pentagon 
ought to uphold, and there are 
suggestions of a deliberate effort 
-to fill key positions there with anti- 
military types. So far at least Zbig- 
niew Brzezinski’s National Secu 
;rity : Council staff offers little re- 
- spite from this pattern, and it is 
..also continued, by many of the 
names floated for Mr. Carter's 
-second try at appointing a Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence; • -j 

• The P Sorensen ' debacle,' ' we 
should have thought, would be -.a 
warning : to Mr. Carter in pre- 
cisely this regard. It would not 
have taken any unreal range of ad 


done, though," is to*surTound lum^ ;?vic^to learn that-this appointment 
self with men of .diverse views Vi-"?* be a trouble3ome one; the 
Rather, he has tried to assemble 7. e( -‘7ors of The, Washington -Post 

a Cabinet of homogenized problem- as much - Beyond that, the 

tsalvers.iL.jY :-: s breadth of opposition to Mr. Soren- 
In the economic area, "for [ex - 9 ''*?*},■ including many Senators usu-^ 
ample, we wonder who will be the ally taken as rather liberal, ought 
Carter ^administration’s no-mamA to be a warning to Mr. Carter that 
This role has fallen to the Tfea- -I tbe P?H d . ca l winds are changing on 
sury Secretary.in most adminis- PT^Iefense issues .;;^ ■ \ 
trations, even 'Democratic ones- as We should remember, after all, 

it falls. to the Finance Minister in - that last year an increased mill- 
; -most other democracies. The man J^ tary budget breezed through Con- 
: charged with raising the funds is : $; gressT almost ; unscathed. Since; 
the logical man to set limits on the th®n there have been increased 
; men charged with spending them, ^warnings— in congressional ' com- 
It is not entirely clear that Michael “ittee .documents, in new CIA in- 
Blumenthal will fill -this role; - he .telligence. estimates, . In indepen- 
was an extraordinarily successful dent publications like Jane’s— of 
•businessman but certainly not a ' . the seriousness of the Soviet arms- 
. conventional one in his political or- - ; huild-up. If Mr.. Carter comes toi 


while real questions will be asked 
about whether the nation can re-- 
main secure. Mr. Carter needs -at 


role, or perhaps Bertram Lance at 
the budget office, will step in to set 

the brakes. .There have been some aj±±, Win ter neeusat 

. good second-order appointments in 7 ? east enough diversity within the? 
Treasury,. Kenneth Axelson, for S, administration to know what the. 
; example, though it’s ‘too bad Mr. £’ questions are likely to be, and 
jBlumenthal. lost Richard Cooper ' whether his problem-solvers have 
f to the State- Department. But it ^the answers. - 
{•seems likely that by the time the^J : Mr7 Carter' takes the nation’s 
.Carter economic program can be ^ helm today as. a personally able 

•S?^ Slder f d i ^ le i eC0 - n ? my will be in . President, ; but. an inexperienced 
ganger of slipping mto an inflation- -^one. ; We are moved to wonder what 
ary boomfand weiwonder. whovyill | price the nation, will pay for his ed- 
carrytheburden of turning around A- ucatioh, and we would be far more’ 
’Uie hastily announced policy of i / sanguine about the cost if we felt 
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Criti€S" : of : i€rrosIBalaoc£ : ^! 


? By Henry S. Bradsher y 

'.**£ Washington Star Staff Writer •- ' '. y 

; :A leading critic of alarmist thinking about the^ 
Sdviet-American military “balance ‘warned today i 
that the world will think this country- weaker than it : 
is if the government focuses attention‘on only some : 
military comparisons rather than the whole pic- ; 
ttire~ >> 

’-Jan M. Lodal, a former program analysis direc- 
tor for the National Security Council, said U.S. de- 
fense thinking should. not succumb tthpries about : 
such things, as larger Soviet nuclear warheads. The 
United States should buy only the: military. “forces 
we need to carry out a rational doctrine, and then' 
present a consistent and positive posture to the rest 
of the world.” ... 

; ;Lodal’s testimony." prepared for the Senate, For- 
eign Relations Committee,, was part of an attempt 
being made by a number of persons — so far only 
feebly — to correct what they see as an imbalance 
in recent discussion of the Soviet-American mili- 
tary relationship. The committee is looking into* 
stfategicquestionsahdwea'ponssystems.:;! - r-;; .. 

SINCE LAST February, when, a Library of Con- 
gress study showed growing Soviet military power 
and the CIA was disclosed to have doubled its esti- 
mate of Soviet, military spending, there. has. been 
mounting publicity for what the latest CIA estimate 
calls an “increasingly ominous” Soviet ' arms ^ 
buildup, 

, One of those responsible for the publicity, former 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Paul H. Nitze, told the : 
committee today' that most. people, “appear to hold 
the view that the strategic nuclear balance is not at 
this time negative (for the United States) but that,x 
with a continuation of present trends/it would be- ' 
come so soon enough to justify our being concerned f 
todays* ^ 




r L V^'.T - r 


There is a publicrdebate^over how to react to this; 
Nitze said. - ■ ; y 


.-■■t^.n-sc: T ssgva 


THESOVIET military buildup has been proceed-? 
■ing fairly'steadily for. a. decade, Lodal said. A CIA 1 
■study made public last week showed an annual in— 
■crease in military spending of about 3, percent a 
Jyear during thatperiodL^j* 

"A the same time. Lotfafsaid/ #, our defense budg-. 
'its have fluctuated dramatically, as has our over*' 
Jail position toward the Soviet Union. : : ' * 

‘ Many of the problems we face today in-our rela- 

( ions, with .the Soviets are. in my opinion,”.- Lodal 
aid,' “as much a re^PW\(B§fec 
pstabilities in our own policies and politics as they 
^ P.? Y? ac 


| rs Another^critic of hawkish-alarms, Dr.-Sidney D. 

I.Drell* deputy director of the Stanford Linear Accel* 
^ ferator Center, said in prepared testimony that each 
££ {superpower, has reason to be concerned about the 
pothers weapons developments. . ^ ^ y f 
| : ^-^“The over-all scope.and intensity of Soviet mili- 
j^Jtary programs, their civil defense efforts, and par- 
1 ;V ticularly the initiation of (multiple warheads) on 
their new land-based ‘missiles, are viewed with 
disappointment by some and with suspicion, if not 
; outright alarm, by others : in the .United States*” 
DreM said. '£ V : : <; _•£ Z / .y y / ' ' 

£ BUT “THE SOVIETS have also had cause for 
r concern about U.S. programs” to deploy more 
multiple warheads and improve missile accuracy, 
i Drell said. “In this atmosphere of mutually aggra< 
• :< vated perceptions, prospects for-arms conro] reme- 
£dies have dimmed. ” y ..- 

■ Both Drell and Lodal denied that the Soviet civil J 
defense program has as great a significance as has 1 
}' {been suggested by people like Nitze. Nitze has said 
{ylhe program is seriously undermining "the U.S. nu- 
' £cfear deterrent by reducing the vulnerability of the- 
;Soviet population.’./^’ ;-ViniV ‘ " k; ■ ■* - ? 

£ , Any Soviet civil defense program /Lodal said,' ?f iS; 
lunlikely to be effective against current U.S.; 
^forces. Drell made a similar statement and 
{added: '• '■ y~ 

0. “Pefhaps the most worrisome aspect of Soviet 
?civil defense activities is that they might lead their 
{people and even their leaders to believe errone- 
ously that they can really survive a nuclear con- 
Cflict.. Statements ip this, country enhancing . that 
inaccurate view;- which ignores 7 all • human and 
^physical realitieslncrease that risk.”. }r ^ t 
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Rumsfeld Hits Soviets on Build 






: Vernon A* Guidry Jr. " 

\ / V: Washington Star Staff Writer ■■ ’:*■ 

//Two years after the United States 
asked the Soviet Union for a slow- 
down in the strategic arms race, the 
outgoing administration believes 
there can be no doubt about the an* 


?i Wez »# * rom /Moscow:; a resounding :: 

1 ^°* ' ‘ ' ■ *’ } \S- ■ ■' o 

Ti * T-t t ‘ ■ — _ . „ . - ■ - •'.•-•■I 


It was in February 1975 that then-:’' 
Defense Secretary James R. Schles- ? 
inger made the offer for a mutual* 
slowdown, promising the" United 
States would either build to the limits 
allowed by arms agreements or slow : 
down itself, depending oh' the signals 
[received from Moscow.--:/'.-:.*--/. .. .. a;- ' 
Speaking in the. annual Defense De- 
partment report,' Schlesinger said 
I then; that “how we proceed on these 
■accounts will depend essentially on-' 
"the actions of the Soviet Union." ; -• 

I ; Yesterday, Schlesinger’s successor H 
as defense secretary, Donald Rums- 
feld, offered the final defense report 
of the eight years of the Nixon-Ford 
administrations:" In it are some 
sharply worded verdicts about what 
the Soviet Union has been up to: '---a. 

“THE KREMLIN is behaving as'l 

t hough it is determined to increase 
loviet : military . power, whether we ‘ 
howirestraint , or ;not;”-. Rumsfeld i 

aid. - -fs : !.*-.? v;:-: ioi 

Rumsfeld took note- of the argu-- 
fcient that Soviet expansion of strate-., 
feic nuclear forces could be inter* r| 
pireted : as " a - response toU.S..- 
lapabilities. But whatever the rea- 
lons for .past efforts;":he said,- “It; 
should now be evident that the Soviets ; 
Jhave* taken-.the- initiative in a wide 
ange-of programs, th at restraint on^ 

| ' ur Part (whatever its reason) has not 
ieen reciprocated and is. not likely to/ 
ie. and that the behavior'of the Sovie- 
ts indicates an interest — not in the : 
nore abstract and simplistic theories 
f deterrence — but- in developing • 
heir strategic nuclear posture into a 
erious war-fightingcapability.;* (su :■< 
More generally, the Soviet Union, V 

I tumsfeld said at another point,- “Is 
vithout question engaged in a serious, 
iteady and sustained effort which, in': 
he absence of a U.S.- response, could ' 


;^ : ‘Three years later, the United States 
= and the Soviet Union have yet to 
; agree on a new treaty embodying 
; those limits. Rumsfeld says he knows 
/why. -V r • in , .-..re 

iT:-‘\Thejreasoh is clear. Despite re-' 

- peated ; U.S. proposals, movement . 

thus: far by^the Soviet-Union has not ^ 
7 been 'sufficient to permit the signa-;: : 
Vture of an agreemen^that would be in 
-the U.S* national security interest/* 
/he said. -j - . - . _-^:i 

r* ;r The annual defense report is,, per- 
haps second only to the defense bud— 
i ^et itself, the chief defense policy i 
^justification document of the adminis^ 
tration in office. This year’s report, V 
/issued by an outgoing administration, 

/ was a hard-line valedictory intended 1 
Uoinfluence oublic and congressional 

opinion and push the incoming Carter 
^administration in the direction of bud- 
tget increases the Ford administration 
;has recommended. r . | , >. - * s ^ 

ONE ASPECT OF the report likely ■* 
.to - draw-; attention /is its repeated 
assertions that the Soviet Union is 
.committed to nuclear /Var-fighting” 
capabilities; that is!, the ability to 
S\ win a nuclear exchange by surviv- 
ing with enough of the population and 
I industrial base to continue as a mod- 
em nation; Z 

U.S» . nuclear doctrine has lon a 


hi' - 


-.rested on the deterrent of mutual as- 
sured destruction; that is, the ability^ 
■ to convince a potential enemy, and. 
7 the Soviet Union is the only candidate,* : 
.that U.S,- strategic forces can survive 
:-a first strike and remain capable of 
devastating the attacker. Thus, a nu- : 
-clear exchange is deterred because to 
initiate one would be tp invite assured 
destruction.- ? i T: 

approvingly -quoted a' 

-CIA. analysis that says, in effect,* that’ 
; Soviet planners aren’t falling in with- 
.the plan. “The Soviets are committed 
to;- the acquisition of -‘warfighting ; 
.capabilities,’ a -^decision' which re-*" 
meets a concensus on the need to as--- 
.surp the survival-pf the Soviet Union " 
’-as-a national entity in case deterrence- - 
fails," said the CIA. “jit also accords 
with a long-standing tenet of Soviet 
military doctrine that a nuclear war- 
-'couid be fought and won, and that 
counterforce: capabilities should be 


k SCHLESINGER’S -1975 offer had 
ome a year after the so-called Vladi- 
ostok agreement between the iwo'jd jfeld e 

uperpowers. The | i(Wr»f jy es-'T 

o were those established at-Vladivos*. ^ ringer: flexible response:' / - 
bk: 2,400 strategic delivery vehicles; J V 

I Trtrtnn than* 1 7 




“///hat doctrine holds that an ; enemy ; i 
vt might be tempted to launch a small, 

. -.■ ■selective attack against, say, Ameri- I 
r c an missiles. If the United States had - 
r . only the options of doing nothing or I 
■' -V destroying the industrial and popular ! 

: ,tion base of the enemy, it might do 
, .nothing since , to launch an all-out 
ti:', counter attack would invite similar 
j? destruction, Recording to this reason- 

.IPS' “.j ; ■ . f-'-l 

n, - • Critics say no nuclear conflict could 
t remain limited for long, and that no 
-. national leader- would accept ' the , 
j; terrible damage from even a limited! 
tu ■ nuclear attack. - . . 1 


£££:? Acknowledging uncertainty in any 
nuclear exchange, Rumsfeld insisted 
i?! that the United States must retain 
some less than all-out options. And, he l 
/ noted. those options^ are presently 

• handled with the accuracy and con- 
trol possible with U.S: ICBMs,- the 
Jand-based leg of the triad of missiles 
;in silos, bombers and missiles in 
^submarines that make up 'the U.S. 
^strategic arsenal, i 


GIVEN SOVIET advances, confi- 
dence in the ability of these land- 
based missiles to survive, and in the 
options they embody, will begin to- 
Jwane within a decade, Rumsfeld as* 
■serted. Thus, the reasoning went, the . 
•Carter .admincstration . should go 
‘along with the suggestion to acceler- . 
rate development of a new generation . 
rICBM, called Missile ~ ■. . .,r. ... / 

fcr_.By the end of fiscal. year 1977, the 
‘outgoing secretary said the United 
-States would have 1054 ICBM launch- 
ers compared to 1450 for the Soviet 
.union, 656 submarine launchers com- 
pared to 880 for the Soviet Union, 418 
Jong-range. bombers compared to 210 
•for; the .Soviet : Union. The United 
States would, have 8,500 warheads 
'compared To.': 4,000. for the Soviet 
Union/ ■ 

^Rumsfeld argued for other pro/ 
grams, like that for the new bomber, 
the Bl, and for strengthening the con- 
ventional forces of the nation in order 
to increase the responses available 
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By Murrey Marder’ . 

• WwiMujtob Writer-. ^ ' J , 

'Official U.S1 inteUIgence estimates 
reject the ‘.“worst case" argument- 
about Soviet military intentions, sena- 
tors, said yesterday .after secret testi- 
mony ' from ■ Central f Intelligence. 
Agency Director George Bush, ‘ ■ 

However, “there are honest, legiti- 
mate bases for disagreement in this 
area,*' said Sen. Charles TL [Percy (R- 
IllVwhfr stimulated an inquiry into 
the current intelligence-dispute- v 
Claims that? “political •- consider 
tions”’altefed official estimates of So- 
viet strategic intentions^ are unwar- 
ranted , Sen. Clifford P .Case (R-NJ.) 
said following three hours of testi- 


mony by Bush before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

“I’m satisfied, as a member, of the 
Intelligence Committee and as a mem- . 
* ber of this ■ committee,” Case said, 
that this (political influence claim) la 
not so” - - !/- - .* . * *-■ - 

. . Bush, who is leaving office, as CIA 
director, was questioned in the contro- 
versy over using joutside specialists to 
■challenge: the official intelligence esti- 
mators. The outsiders, labeled Tearn 
B, headed by , Harvard Prof. Richard 
Pipes, essentially took a “worst case 1 " 
view of Soviet intentions, to prepare 
for war against tie United States. 

' f T think this is a matter of subjec- 
tive judgment/* Sen. Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey (D-Minn.) said 7 after hearing 
Bush* who supervised both Team A 
' and Team B* * ? 

' ‘ .‘There- isn't any doubt that the Rus- 
sians have engaged, in a rather substan- 
tial- military buildup, since/ 1973/’ 
Humphrey said. | “There has been an 
^upward .revision** of. JJ-S. concern.: 
-about the Sq^det! buildup/ Humphrey 
addecL . j. \ ' 

“1 think the | Soviets’ , competition 
with the United States" is one of catch 
.up, so to speak,”! Humphrey said. Oth- 
‘eraf argue the .jopposite, that it is 4 
clearly to surpass. . : " l1 "' - > 

“The ^Soviets; | on balance, hav£ a J 
. position hf parity with us,” Humphrey 
said. “As for the Immediate future I 
don*tfthink there i3 any doubt that > . , 
the ‘United States has the edge. But 
looking info the 1980® it*s questiona- 
ble whether we can maintain that 
.edge ». j .v So thatV. when the, issue 


comes as to whether or not the" Rus- 
sians are engaged in a program" of 
military superiority” ' y ' - 

1 Sen. Jacob Javits (R-N;Y.) T when* 
asked if the official estimates turned 
? toward the “worst case 11 analysis of 
Soviet intentions as a result of the 
TeamA-Team B competitive analysis, 
said: “No, I would not say that. I 
would say. there are two clearly deli- 
neated points of view,” which the com- 

- mittee must now consider. ; * .. v 

“The worst case proposition,” Javits 
said, is “that the Russians arer striving 
, for superiority.” It is countered, he 

- said, by “the general intelligence es- 
timate which would, indicate that 
American policy is proceeding on the 
right assumptions, that is, that "the 
balance of terror still remains the pol- 

: icy of both countries.” - 
. , Some critics have charged that the 
Team A-Team B exercise over-st iff- 
ened the estimates which the Carter 
administration inherits. Humphrey, 
however, said “I think it’s benefici4 
to have outride critics. It doesn’t; re- 
quire that you agree, with their ana- 
. -lyses, but'it does compel you to reexa- 
mine your methodology ” 

Case said the official estimates, ‘tas 
always, expressed a majority opinion 
and dissents” ".He said -.that “in. my 
-- judgment the estimates cotrectly in- . 

eluded any .* propositions' by" Team- B 
. that .were regarded ’by the. estimators 

- as important enough to be included.” 
> Percy said he attempted^ unsuccess- 
fully* to bring the intelligence judg- 
ments onto the public record, because 
!tye ought to tell the Russians what 

- we are concerned about’^ ^^ - 
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What a spy chief should be 

/ By Albert C Hall' ; 



The Director of Central Intelligence is the 
president’s representative for managing, in- 
telligence, one of the more complex jobs in the ' 
federal bureaucracy. There are upwards of 
70,000 people in intelligence with half a dozen 
agencies involved in collecting and producing 
intelligence. When : an; intelligence estimate is 
made there may be a dozen agencies parties! 
paling and whose views have to be considered; 
Important functions of intelligence .report to 
the president through separate Cabinet officers 
like the Secretaries of Defense and State, and 
the Director of Central Intelligence is not a - 

;r- Indeed it : would be unwise to have one-man^ 
control of a function so pivotal to U.5/ national’ 
security. The effectiveness of the Director 'of 

- Central Intelligence therefore must stem from 
Ms experience and personal expertise, ' his • 

; management ability and his closeness to the 

* president/ // 

- In the last 12 years we have had five individ- 

- uals assigned to this specialized and sensitive 

L post/ Two were Intelligence professionals/ nei- 
ther of whom was personally close to the presi- 
dent under whom he served. None of the other 

ttSizd'"' 


three appointees j, remained in office long J 
enough to master the job. ■;/*'' , * 

/ The Director of Central Intelligence has two 
major responsibilities. The first is the control 
of the resources *- how should we spend the 
money we allocate to intelligence. The second 
is the development of the national intelligence 
/estimates, the intelligence product that is the 
. result of all the collection, correlation, analysis , 
and even guesswork that make up the. in- 
telligence process.| . 

Money management is in fair shape primar- 
ily because of review, and approval proce- ^ 
dures instituted five years ago in the Defense . 
: department where three-quarters of the in- " 
telligence budge’t 'is spent. As a consequence of" 
these reviews, the. si 2 e of the intelligence pro-:; 
gram today is "approximately half what, it was 
'five years ago with savings of more than 50,000 
people and the elimination of many marginal 
efforts. So long - as a limit is kept- on the in- 
telligence budget and we force a selection of 
the best among the various alternative collec- / 
tion programs always being proposed, the 
management of intelligence resources should 
not be of national concern. ^ 


On the other hand, the process that develops 
intelligence estimates leaves something to be 
desired. A basic restraint on the process is that 
both the Defense Department and State De- 
partment want their own analysts, in part for 
reasons of expertise special to the department 
needs but also because neither department 
wants to be guided by intelligence estimates 
which it had no part in preparing* “ * “V .. 
^Therefore, the development of a so-called 
national estimate produced under the guidance 
of the Director of Central Intelligence involves 
an intricate coordination process among CIA,; 
^tate, and Defense: While the process allows 
/•' for dissent, historically there has developed " 

■ very strong motivation to develop estimates 
that all parts of the intelligence community 
: agree upon* . ' r ^ '■'-/ 

-One reason for the motivation is that an 
agreed-upon product is much less likely to be 
: questioned or challenged by the reader. Since., 
there is unlikely to be any hard data to force a -. 
- clear distinction between views, the estimates 
tend to be^ equivocal and the issues not clearly' 

: drawn.- Those with different views can often 
read_the esti mate to fit their preconceptions, 

and busy decisionmakers rearely have enough t 
time to understand the nuances. - - 7 .’ 

: 2 '.‘ What could be done to improve the process?// 

; - it seems clear that the coordination process 
should be less a factor than it has in the past/ 
;One way tills can be achieved is to establish a . 
/board of national estimates separate from any 
of the agencies involved (State; CIA,"or De- 
-tfense). This board should have access to' the 
/ collected material and analyses developed any* 
: ;where in the community but should have the 
‘latitude to draw its own conclusions together 
with the reasoning supporting them* The board 
should work: for and be responsive only to the 
: Director of Ce ntral Int ellige nc e. t 'xf 

A group similar to this used to exist/ it Was ‘ 
’/terminated a few years ago because there had 
p been so little new blood introduced that- the 
■ function had become senile/ It could be- the 
/time to 7 reconstitute - " the "activity -with more- 
’careful selection of the experts' in th^ board; ; 
continuity, but enough rotation to keep a fresh 
outlook/ 

s1-;m fiat]; r 

‘/v ‘ Dr r Hall' was formerly U.$‘. ’■ Assistant 
fi Secretary of pefeme^forJntelUgence^J^X^ 
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-■ Speaking of the C.T.A. ’ (as ' wa were y^terday On ;tha V/- the humiliation visited upon Nikita Khrushchev m the f} 
; 'affair Sorensen) v/s are still perplexed by. the manner' in ;.<V''Cuban missile crisis of 1962, the Soviet Union has been 
l_ which that 1 once' proudly independent. agency''-aliow&d'..w?ruiirting'hard to overtake an American “lead” in strategic ■ 
•' r rts«If to be dirawninto^air open debate about the size.and. ^'“nuclear weapons.: The Russians are still running, even; 
: r shape' of the^Americaa' strategic defense effort viiik though we have slowed to a jog. The. gap has not been .., 
V- - ■- - v' • ' -L -hSdil »« • dosed, nor will it be in the next year or. two. With or'"' 

, -For reasons tnat have yet to be explained the ClA,j , { - in ^dus technical senses, what already ' 

leading, analysts were persuaded to admit. a k^-P><*ed { ^exists is an .“essential equivalence”; of ■ anns; The Rus- 

he «ti- ' r sians possess more missile throw-weight and the United 
. i States, possesses more nuclear warheads on its' missiles,.: 

. °i“ . . • ' more accurate missiles and more bombers; 

; direction. Then, fresh from tmsmsice exercise, rhe panel .V: ... . .. • .- uj 

v . — headed. by Richard Pipes, a. professor of. history. at’^ly-By.1985. Russia’s big and more accurate multiply war-,j 
Harvard —developed a. further report that moved from v-. heads and missiles may equal or exceed the destructive- hj 
Soviet “capabilities”' to Soviet “Intentions.” It speculated ness of the American; forces,' which rely, on bombers to 
-that- Moscow was determined ’.to achieve ' strategic.-'; deliver half their payload..;They cannot endanger our 
J supremacy, and an ability to win a : nuclear jvar by 1983 alert : ready bombers or the missiles- aboard submarines,: . 
-- , — n ot necessarily* to wage the war but to intimidate ' ^:? but they may begin to. threaten the survival capacity of : 
"the West. And the' essence of. the argument of <joume;'^our fixed Minuteman missiles, in: underground silos. In 
. soon' appeared 
.-.the CJLA& ' 



‘^ VThere’are two distinct problems 1 „ - . , 

' keep them. apart, even if the-C-IA-icould not during the incoming, believe that any current fear of .“supremacy” q 
■weeks- when no one- seems to. 'have been- in chabge.in. is unfounded. “When casualties will be in,the-.tens of- 1 



opacities. . — . . ., ^ - •- .--.--r - ■ ■ • ... 

* Central Intelligence;' who is supported by the information- '..^v What is necessary? The Pipes panel,- among others;"'. 

and' analyses 1 of dozens of sources; in and out of Govern-' .{..-.presumably wants a big new effort m_strategic weapons : - 
? ment. Presumably, no available. facts or suspiciojus are ^;.t6 . match its .“worst- case” -assumptions- about. Soviet.? 
V unavailable- riy'this effort Den»ohs‘trably r 'h<} serious dis-,%' mtentiohs'.: It is particularly .disturbed by Russian civil e 
? sent s from these periodic. estimates, are denied a hearing,.- -^ defense programs, believing that a.capadty to hold down | 
Via riie Government and outside; In particular,: the^e have^'T/civilian casualties :might lead the- Soviet leaders,- some<1 
been ample and sympathetic military channels to 
President, the Congress and the publkr f or these i 
dispute the CJLA-’s estimate of recent years .that neither;?'- :?" 

.uwytktv *— *- -**““ ** ** # ' J c w U-UlWC iWUJ-tU^ *-* A-w+s, * I L-.J ^ v» X( j 

jihfr.TJnited States nor the Soviet-Union had much hope ^adjusting strategy to'- preserve* the. threat of comparable ^ 
V.of scon attaining nuclear "supremacy^ inany meanin^i^,‘^ ca5ua 2^ es The real problem is the. rival build-up of offend 


J bers with predictable *vi ews on a^privil^ged inside track /: That recognition is what led us into the arms limitation!:! 
j in ..this* evaluation process,^except;to give a .propaganda >:>talks' : and agreements, of recent years' and n 
1 edge to; a partisan, faction: .-It seems to ns not |only which, for all their imperfection, remain the best hope 

Viii rtlnv* 'T' * . . . n . t I 
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17 January 1977 


; Soviet taking 7 
' high, low paths 
' in arms dehate 

■ - . By HAtPlPEft 

' * ^.y Moscow Bureau of The $un 

; Moscow— The Soviet Union has mount- 
ed a high-road, low-road campaign to 
counter American assertions that it is r 
driving for strategic military superiority, ;i 
k : . Therhigrr ground was occupied over the : 
l weekend by a gathering of the “World - 

■ Forum of Peace-Loving Forces” in Mos* : 

cow. Leonid L Brezhnev, the Soviet leader, i 
did not attend, but a speech he had pre-^ 
pared was'read. In it he called the arms 
race "a waste of material and spiritual re- 
sources.'* y Li 3;;* J: ;/ . ;y ; v * ‘ j 

v . The low ground has been a two-week_> 
^propaganda barrage in the Soviet press' 

and in radio broadcasts impugning the 
motives and the character of American 
political and military analysts who have j 
accused the Soviet Union of contributing 
to the latest spiral in the arms race. > ; ^ 
Both responses addressed the growing ^ 
American political debate on the global t 
military balance. A well-publicized differ- • 
ence between the Central Intelligence * 
Agency’s analytical staff and a team of , 
outside, experts has raised- the question : „ 
whether the Soviet .Union is toying.” to, t 
break free of an existing rough military ^ 

.} parity to achieve a superiority that could 
enable it. to dictate its political, will to the ^ 

] world in the next decade* 

1 : ^ Soviet •- comme ntators; 1 predictably^ _ 

^ have come down on the dove side of the 
; argument They see the debate as timed to 
f exert influence on policy formation in the 
: new Carter administration* - - n ; -V< 
“A flood of militarist* propaganda,” 
■ ; said the Communist party newspaper j 
T Pravda last week, is designed to tie "the 
hands of Carter, who came out fo^ a cut in 

* military spending." .* 

V By quoting from 1 Americans on the 
dove side of the debate, the Soviet com* 

• mentators argue that the spokesmen for a 
; strong United States defense are out of 
) step with mainstream American opinion. 
t Soviet pundits accent the positive with 

' daily reminders to Mr. Carter of his cam* J 
paign promise to cut $5 to $7 billion from 
the defense budget "Noteworthy is the 
statement by the tLS. President-elect,"^ 


fsaid Pravda, ' “that the pronouncements 
■ ^ [of Mr. Brezhnev] coincide with his own 
aspirations” ■ ■ 

1 . The Soviet press has not dealt in any^ 

substantive way with the issue of relative 7 
strength raised in the AVnerican debate. In 
a commentary distributed through foreign 
channels, a-Tass commentator, Yuri Kor- 
'{ nilov, said that rough parity existed; with 
the United States ahead in some areas and 
^ the Soviet Union in others. ; ( 

_ i "/-Even that assessment was grayed out , 
^ to the two words “about equal” when Mr. , 
'"Kornilov’s article was reprinted, other-;- 
■ . wise unchanged, for a Soviet readership in 
; Krasnaya Zvezda, the armed forces 
daily newspaper. ■ ' -* • J *. 

Otherwise the attack has been almost 
" entirely rhetorical, accusing Gen. Alexan- 
t der Haig of being- tainted by Watergate 
and relying heavilyon words and phrases 
v like “unsavory “ “war^ psychosis” and 
“anti-Soviet concoction.” 

The weekend “Forum of Peace-Loving 
Forces” has been presented as a case of 
: Moscow’s doing something for peace while 
^ others only talk about it. Representatives 
■ from about 120 countries yesterday fin-* 
ished up, three days of discussions about 
the need to control the arms race and 
- methods of mobilizing public opinmn. 
r Mr. Brezhnevas speech was read to the 
’ assemblage by Boris N. Ponomaryov, the 
Communist party, secretary in charge of 
1 relations with Communist parties outside 

the Soviet Union. :.:.. , • : 7 

“Our party and the. Soviet people to— 
gether with all the peoples of the world ” =; 
■' Mr. Brezhnev said, “are waging and will 
tirelessly, wage a struggle against the 
i stockpiling . of mor£ and more arma* : 
v ; * : -y ■rit-viL 
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S Few writers on* the national sceriM 
|can point; tea record of experience]' 
rand contacts: on high (indeed] - the i-t- 
high’est) In this world than Kraft. « 
With his background and reputation,/- 
'•Kraft obviously deserves to be. taken] 
■very seriously when he tells us soihe.-f 
thing. on a] matter of great- import! 

; Nothing: could be of greater import :| 
j than . Soviet objectives in strategic ' 
^thermonuclear weaponry. ■ 

-The trouble is, however, that 'Kraft - 
■ doesn’t. discuss Soviet strategic objec- , 
lives , with us; instead , he - discusses 
people and how they view these; ob- 
jectives. And those who view the So* < 

; viets as seeking strategic superiority, 
over the United States, or have been; 
critical of .U.S. intelligence for not es-; 
timating a' bigger Soviet buildup, are; 
made- out to be something more, far : 


While ‘Kraft , seems do show rsome 
distaste for the behavior of the right-;'; 
/eous, of far more. concern— since the 
?issue here has to be.of the most prb“ i| 
/ found and crucial relevance to U.S,': 

: security and survival— than the ways, 
-'-and manners of the righteous is;; 
/Whether the righteous are right?] 
. Kraft seeihs to feel, without coming 1 
-right out and saving so, that they/ 

- aren't But he doesn’t tell us why and; 
instead accuses the righteous of ped-' 

j.dling their wares to arouse the public/ ] 
; in order to pressure the new adminis- 7 
tration into countering the supposed- 
i ly ominous Soviet development 
Kraft brings up Prof. Albert WoHt 
stetter, who authored a number of ar- 
ticles taking the CIA to task for con- 
stantly . underestimating .Russian 
strength. Wohlstetter may be tagged 
by Kraft as righteous, but those who_| 
are aware of his writings in this area," 

■ also are aware that he has a record of , 
.being right. : One 'should note fiat 
: Kraft doesn’t find' Wohlstetter to be 
wrong in his findings; that doesn’t, 

- even seem to be pertinent. It’s that 
.he’s one of the righteous; and. that’s. 


wrong .., .au 

• • •; 




tv. 


^ '.Vfe' are told : that CIA.- Director. 1 
. George Bush handpicked a team of j 
experts,, who, according to Kraft,: 

• were also righteous, to check on the 
CIA. Apparently, the findings of these 
experts forced the CIA to toughen its' 
•/estimates . of. : ;RussIan ..strength,.; 

: However, what Kraft doesn’t tell us is. 

■ that the Ford Administration— which, 
earlier.in’ the year had waged hot and. 
desperate battle against Ronald Rea- 
gan’s claims that the Soviets were j 
’/achieving superiority over the United . 
i States— hardly would have appreciat- / 
i' ed a group whose alleged beliefs were!! 
I opposed td .it coining up with embar- 
■Vrassing findings during an ; election 
.-.year. \ 

•t^MaybeBush should be roundly apy- 
/ plauded for insisting on experts who 
■rwere more /concerned “with "being'.' 
bright than /righteous. 'And, ' again" 
si Rraft doesn’t' tell us that the experts 
'/were wrong. In fact, if. the experts/^, 
/.findings forced a raising of CIA esti-f- 
' mates, .as Kraft' reports/ one would 
suspect that they were' indeed right’ -H 
f-.-'- Plainly then, Kraft feels that there 
is something v/rdng about being right 
,,What. seems-particularly wrong. is_ 

- when the righteous, decide that the 
/-American people ought to be . told 
' •, what’s right and what’s wrong. j 

■-h ]The , right' ' way; to deal- with this 
'•issue, he tells us, is through “long- 
v term actions"; but unlike the right- 
eous, he won’t confide in us ordinary J 
' citizens what these actions are.' Or is 3 
tit that he’s afraid we might think him 
v/Wrong? Perhaps, but' were all fogeth-.-jj 
ter in this business of saving our skins/.; 
{/and if Kraft can tell us all the super-/ 
{ secret inside, stuff that goes on in.thej 
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A heavy rash of scare stories has appeared 
lately, such as: "Pentagon Fearful of Soviet 
Effort to Develop Hunter-Killer Satellites/" 
"Carter to get U.S. Study Suggesting Sovi- 
ets Seek Nuclear Superiority,”, "'fop Secret 
National Intelligence Estimate Reports the So- 
riets Seek Military Superiority,” and others. 
Similar but less macabre stories appear usu- 
ally in the spring when Congress is working on 
the military budgets. The current crop is out of 
season* aimed evidently at influencing Jimmy 
Carter in the selection of his senior appointees 
and revising his campaign promise to seek the 
snd of the nuclear arms race. ■ -/ . i v v : £ E 

The leaking of sensitive foreign intelligence 
n/ormation by professional superpatriots in 
ind out of the government is not new. In the 
^arly *50s the press was flooded with stories of 
* "bomber gap.” The result of the campaign 
vas the buildup of B-47 and B-52 strategic 
winter forces, although gradually it came out 
hat the gap was a myth. 

In 1357 a major “top secret” study in the ex- 
ecutive office of the President reported to him 
hat “evidence clearly indicates, increasing 
hreat” of the Soviet Union, which will “be- 
come critical by 1959 or early 1980/^ because 
he U.S.S.R. will “acquire significant ICBM de- 
ivery capability with megaton warheads by 
959.” It urged increasing United States mili- 
ary budgets and a multibillion dollar civilian : 
tefense program to counter that of the Soviet s.- ; 

President Eisenhower took unkindly to most 
rf these recommendations, and so the contents J 
of this “Gaither** report were leaked out. They . 
were much used by his opposition in Congress 
and led to the “missile gap” if 1957-61. 

The columnist Joseph Alsopiconfided to me 
•^positive information” in the spring of 1959 
hat the Soviets had 150 ICBMs ready to strike 
he United States. I knew that actually our in- 
formation (from/U-2 flights, ' efc^) was totally 
legative, no deployment having fen’ detected, 
Dut I could not discuss iti Later Mr. Alsop went 
xibllc*- with his “information/’ Sen_ John F. 
Kennedy used the “missile gap” iif his I960' 
rampaign and in 1961 the; strategic missiles 
urogram was greatly ^expanded, although the 
nissile gap was turning out to be a myth. 

- A couple of years, lat^- there was a flurry of 
dories about the niassive Soviet, civil defense 
irogram that almoskxesulted in Washington’s 
darting one. Still later stories appeared of a 
:ountryside Soviet deployment of an antimissile 
lefense* nicknamed Tallinn/ which would de- 
feat American missiles and thus undermine the 

As some in- 


telligence^ analysts asserted throughout, the: 
Tallinn -system was :only for antiaircraft de- 
fense, but in the meantime the U.S. MIRV pro- 
gram got going. The Soviets followed suit and 
the' MIRVed missiles have now greatly in % 
creased the. already excessive destructiveness 
j of strategic forces on both sides. .•/ 1 

' The currently leaked National Intelligence {J 
Estimate (N IE) was produced with the novel ' 
participation of a panel of outsiders chosen, it 
l is said, for their hawkishness. One of thejn em- 
bers was Paul H. Nitze, who 20 years ago . was 
a member of the Gaither panel and still earlier 
authored the “NSC 68 ” a top secret paper that 
urged a cold-war posture on President Tru- 
man. History does repeat. The now leaked N1E 
concluded that the Soviets have a new goal of 
military superiority over the United States, as 
evidenced by various indicators, such as exten- 
sive civilian defense. 

A ‘ word about the NIEs . Since Soviet so- , 
tiety. is tightly closed, it is usually possible to 
estimate only current military capabilities. To 
project the rates of production of missiles, 
planes, tanks, etc., into the future and to trans- 
late this into Soviet intentions involves largely 
value judgment. It is in this process that the 
intelligence community splits* and .this time 
the extreme, wing, evidently the Air Force as 
. usual, was reinforced by the outside ultras. . ; 

/ . The Soviet leaders make no secret of their 
desire to spread communism and to make the 
Soviet Union the world leader. Just as openly 
Americans pride themselves on being -No. 1 
and commit themselves to staying there. The 
real issue is whether the Soviets intend to risk 
nuclear war by driving for military superiority 
since ' the Cuban missile crisis showed how 
y risky it is to bluff' 'with .nukes/. This' intent is. 
firmly denied by the Soviet leaders and is not 
inferred by experienced analysts^ of So vie t in-’ 
■ tentio ns. ; ~ : — ... r v W 

To assess" this intent one must bear in mind 
that, strategic “weapons deployed by the U.S. , 
half of them totally invulnerable^ in subma- 


rines, would wreak such unimaginably total; 
damage_.on the Soviet Union that no civilian j 
shelters, grain caches, etc., could make it in ; 
any sense the .winner of a nuclear, war, which 
^ would destroythe U.S, as well. - - : 

- Both sides are pressing hard in the arms 
race, and the U.S. is~not falling behind. Since 
1972 it has added about 4,000 strategic war- 
heads while the Soviets added about 1,500/ so 
that now the U.S. deploys about 9,000 to the So- 
viets’ 3,500. The U.S. Navy is second to none/ 
its tonnage being nearly twice that of the So- 
viet Navy, and the average ages of its ships 
are lower. This year the CIA stated that no 
single weapon syst-;:» of the Soviets is tech- 
nologically superior to America’s. The United 
States is bordered by friends — not, like the So- 
' viet Union, by potential enemies or allies that 
need occupation troops to continue being allies^ 

But the future of the U.S. should not be a 
fortress existence. The unfortunate result of 
the current campaign could be another spurt in 
the arms race, further increasing the likeli- 
hood of nuclear war, instead of progressing to- 
ward arms control agreements that would pro- 
’ vide both sides with secure nuclear deterrence 
on the road to real peace, as has been advo- 
cated by Mr. Carter. -. w.-_ ^ . = / / ’ 

;/: ;i Professor Kistiakoivsky of Harvard is o v 
- chemist who served as a presidential scz- 
| ence adviser ; 1957-63, and has received the'/ 
j ’ Medal of Freedom among other honors.-.^-" 
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A new consensus in the United States ■ /grimmer view of Russian intentions thaiiK| 
intelligence establishment on. the ^ the majority. It now appears that the}, 
jnilitary strength and intentions of the /majority is swinging the other way andj 
Soviet Union will give President-elect .- that those taking a somber view of our.i 
Jimmy Carter cause/for grave thought /.future -relations with the Soviet Uniorrlj 
when it is presented tq him next month, - vrnay be forming a iie^consensus.:^^ 

For two decades it has been assumed ^^The..CIA’-topk.a new. step this year iM 
by theV_xnajority. : 6f.'‘those-mT ;: U.S:. in- ^preparing its analysis v of Russian in-j 
Mllgence; whu w era -evaluating "Russian - in tentions. In addition to the studies and 
intentions, that the U‘S.S.R. was seeking , > conclusions of its own people it also / 
rough parity with this country in its /created a body of outsiders to evaluate] 
military strength. This was. based in ; the material which it had and to arrive atij 
great parti on the “nuclear umbrella > * its own conclusions. This group, which j; 
theory that with each power able to deal -included retired top military people andf 
the other a devastating nuclear' attack — American historians of. Russia, arrived j 

that either would be insane to consider 1 * T “~ : — v 

such a move./ / 

However, Central Intelligence 
Agency:;- (CIA) officials now - are 
apprehensive^ that- rather than .parity / 

• Russia is showing signs of seeking to at- */ 


at much more pessimistic conclusions (] 
■ than the CIA people, and in fact caused] 
some of the CIA experts to amend their; 
thinking on 
purposes. 

-'cVi/'-'Ty ; - S ^ 

-/News of the revised view of Soviet in- ' 



Particularly somber signs from r in- Post to publicize the newyiew and to un-/ 

;■ telligence' studies -of ' the Russian ij/ doubtedly affect the annual battle over;;, 
program " are newly developed guided vr the size of our defense budget, r:. 
f missile^ -a continuing 
; defense and a vast program 

/underground shelters of the* type which /J cynically, "As a step /made solely to/ 
would be used in L the event of nuclear .^.buttress the Pentagon's budget requests, ^ 



The shelter program, is perhaps the ^particularly since there were some topj 
1 most ominous sign since it would in-: // military people involved in the review of 
’ dicate that Russia is preparing to sur- . the CIA report. /But ; regardless, we? 

. : r vive an atomic attack and hence is / believe there remains a grave question j 
- abandoning in some degree the theory / of what the' U.S. defense posture should j 
that neither side would resort to nuclear / be under the circumstances. 

/ weaponry use because of the retaliatory 

capability of the other. f ^ have cause/ 

/ i • V. =y ™.;to reflect over hi&stated goal of reducing ? 

For years the intelligence agencies/; /■ defense spending./ And it also should be j 
have had a consensus supporting the * an incentive to our diplomatic corps to " 
-rough parity theory, even though there / try to reactivate Strategic Arms Limita-/ 
have, always, been, some who -took a : tion Conference talks at Geneva. 

^ ^ "* r -t V 1 j r Wj • -S, J i.sL-lj # r I .V* 7 ^ '■ jf • A # ! , .pi# J5 
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By Henry S.Bradsher . ■//( ' 

■ ^ Washington Star Staff Writer - ■/ s - 4 

i‘' A J U.S; intelligence estimate now 1 
being completed on 'Soviet military I 
objectives finds an? ‘‘increasingly, 
ominous” buildup not only in Soviet 
strategic weapons but also in conven- 
. ;tional arms that never.- slowed down 
for detente.' *,*/- : /// 

K Tfe estimate^ follows a separate 
.^National Intelligence Estimate that 
was recently completed on Soviet 
r strategic weapons and the Soviet- 
American . strategic Telationship. 
,/That estimate, which became contro- 
versial because it was influenced by 
l outsiders, concluded ;that the Soviet 
Union is seeking to attain superiority 
.over the United States in strategic 
/ forces over the next decade. 

>/ The new NIE has the broader scope 
i of evaluating overall Soviet objec- 
tives. It reflects mounting concern in 
: the/ U.S. intelligence V community 
about the thrust of Soviet military 
. development for the past decade and 
* the continuing buildup in conven- 
tional as well as strategic forces, ac- 
s cording to informed sources. 

. -.' THESE SOURCES, who read the 
"highest level Intelligence documents, 

? assert' that the intelligence com-' 
munity has been hardening its view of 
- a. possible Soviet danger over recent 
years, rather than having been 
v pushed into what, the CIA calls a 
/“more somber” ^outlook by outside 
'"pressure. ~ ^ 4 ^/. *■* ^ }y^< 

But the effect" of publicity for the 
/examination of strategic weaponry by 
. an outside team headed by Harvard 
/Professor Richard Ifipes has been to 
create a public controversy that has 
; somewhat discredited the develop- 
f ment of this grimmer outlook. Some 
■: critics of the hardened view have con- 
l tended that outside, hawks have dis- 
torted the government’s intelligence 
Y evaluations. ; 

Informed sources*mcluding senior 
; administration . officials outside the 
/intelligence community, deny this. / 
//Even the finding of “increasingly 
ominous” Soviet. trends in the latest 
( NIE does not satisfy some intelli- 
gence officers./. Although ■ George 
Bush, the head of the intelligence. 
' community as wftPB 5 < ^ a SwEtSS ? 1 

signed off on that wording some days 
; ago, footnotes ; with even stronger 


/!'/WATldNSl’lNTEH3GEN'CE Esti- 7 
_mates are written as the collective? 
view of the CIA, the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency at the Pentagon, the 
.’ State Department's intelligence* 
/.branch and other units of the govern/- 
/ment dealing with- foreign intelli-/ 

: gence. Dissents From them by some of / 
r- these units are expressed in footnotes. 

■w One footnote to the new NIE ex- , 
presses a military view that ; its tone/ 
fails to convey strongly enough" the 
Soviet drive for overall military su- 
: periority, not just strategic superiors 

• ity. - -"T' 1 ’- '/ - : 

: v Strategic forces include interconti-. 
Mental ballistic missiles and long- 
range bombers for nuclear attacks on 
■' major military targets: or cities and 
■ industries. . - ■ •'•V- : // •’ 

Conventional forces,, which also' 
.have nuclear weapons, are intended 
to capture or defend territory. Since 
/conventional forces are considered to 
- be usable when strategic, weapons are 

• not, they can be used to exert political 
’ pressure in localized situations. 

In his farewell State of the Union 
' report to Congress Wednesday Presi- 
dent Ford voiced concern about the 
Soviet-American strategic relation- 
ship, while mentioning conventional 
' forces only secondarily, . 

: THE DIRECTOR of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency, Dr. r 
Fred C . Ikle, said Frida y that th e los s 
r of U.Sr strategic superiority made 
/maintenance of conventional balance/ 
/more vital. 

/Sen., Dick Clark, D-Iowa, ’ corr£^ 
mented tar Ikle at a Senate Foreign^; 
Relations Committee hearing thal/ 
anyone who follows the subject must/ 
conclude “that the Soviet Union is^ 
building up its strategic and convert^ 
; tional weapons in a most disturbing/ 
'way,” ’ ’-.y-'l : 

But Clark voiced one of the severalv 
common misconceptions about the/ 
earlier NIE on Soviet strategic weapM 
j ons that was influenced by the Pipes/ 
: committee. Clark had the impression:^ 

• that only the committee thought thev 
: Soviets are seeking strategic super// 

. ers who actually wrote the strategic- 
" -NIE. T .. y / V, //! Tx 


■\ , * ‘Other^lfiiscdiiceptlons include ttie / 
idea that the Pipes committee itself - 
wrote the strategic NIE and that the/ 
committee pushed the intelligence - . 

: community into a more hawkish/ 
interpretation of the same old evi- 
dence. Some old evidence was rein-'* 
terpreted, but new material has been 
: influential in changing the communi- 
ty’s attitude. ■ 

V PUBLIC, DISCUSSION of Pipes’/ 
“team 3 ,” which worked on strategic/; 
l intelligence parallel to the communi- 
; ; ty’s regular “team A,” has created; 
/such misconceptions. It has also dis-- 

■ tressed some senior officials, : ' 

One official calls this use of outside 
evaluators of intelligence “a disaster^ 

/,It turned into a publicity exercise,” 

V with leaks from the seven-man B 
iJteam picturing it as turning around 
official thinking on the Soviets. / - V 

; The decision was made last spring " 
to. ’bring in . outsiders* because - of - 
’ several factors. One was the new.' 

; intelligence data, which could be 
- interpreted several ways. Another - 
/was the recognition that for many 
/ years NIE’s had underestimated t>e 
” Soviet military buildup. / ■/■' 

C/Bush and the National .Secdrity ; 

Council wanted to see if a group of 
' known hardliners on Soviet-AmericanV 
. relations would come up with differ-^ 

■ ent results from the same raw ma- 
/ terial as the intelligence community’s 

staff. Had the staff evaluators be- 
come too fixed in their thinking, too 
. inclined to fi/new evidence into the ; 
same old assumptions without' 
properly re-examining those assumpr. 

/ tions? ^ 

, , but INSTEAD OF making the 
% broad study expected of it, the Pipes 
’^committee built a “worst case” as-- 
:;sessraent,' according to. one regular' 
•‘reader of intelligence reports,>,^^^j 
!1v Such, committee members as :Lt£ 
!:Gsn. Daniel 0. Graham, who until re/; 
.'tirement a* year ago headed Defense- 
-Intelligence and often . argued . for; 

; tougher evaluations of Soviet intent 
tions, and Paul H. Nitze, a former 
fense official, “knew where the skele>- ’ 
tons were buried'/ from * previous/ 
disputes on how to interpret raw ma-; 

; terial, sources said ir They dug, up the^* 

/ skeletons in two. limited areas, Soviet; 

• missile accuracy/ eyaluatipns.r apdi 
t* civil defense programs 
V.. : From new interpretations on these 
•; two limited subjects, they drew what 
^ one source called “sweeping conclu-^ 
i ! sions” and another termed “a great 
^ leap forward." Some intelligence ex- : 

*' perts assert that the brief intentions'* 
section of the B team’s report on 
/ Soviet strategic weaponry went much 
further in ascribing warlike tenden-; 
I cies to the Kremlin than its evidence^ 

■ justified, : : 

■ v BUT THE PIPES team did influx 

writers finally to 
00 f long-weakening assump* , 

f tion that the Soviet Union is seeking. 
W only to attain parity with the United | 
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Top Arms Aide Disputes Carter 
On Deadlock in Talks With Soviet 



By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 

Special to Tho New Yotfc Timas 


WASHINGTON, Jan, 14— Fred C. Ikl<§, 
; director of the Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency, disagreed today with 
; President-elect Carter’s view that the 
;Ford Administration was at fault for the 
! f allure to conclude a treaty with the Sovi- 
let Union last year that would limit each 
; side’s strategic bombers and long-range 
jmissiles. 

In a farewell appearance on Capitol 
Hill, Mr. Ikl6 told the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee that the Russians, 
being more inflexible than the American 
negotiators, were more responsible for 
the deadlock that Mr. Carter has vowed 
to end with a new strategic arms limita- 
I tion treaty by next October. 

I Mr. Ikl£, who testified after the commit- 
tee had unanimously voted approval of 
Cyrus R. Vance to be the next Secretry 
of Siate, also expressed concern over 
long-range Soviet military objectives, 
adding fuel to the latest military debate 
Soviet Goal Called Superiority 

A panel of experts has recently con- 
cluded that the Soviet Union is seeking 
.to achieve military superiority over the 
United States over the next decade. An 
American intelligence document, known 
as the National Intelligence Estimate, h as 
also formulated a more sober analysis 
of the military, balance, but, according 
-to Senator Dick Clark, a member of the 
; Foreign Relations Committee, has not 
i concluded that Moscow is seeking superi- 
1 ority. 

Mr* IklS f refusing to be drawn into the 
debate over Soviet intentions, asserted 
that not even Soviet leaders could be sure 
of what they wanted in the next decade. 
Nevertheless, he said, "we have to ask 
whether our long-term objectives for 
arms control and disarmament are shared 
: by the Soviet leadership." 

“We need a healthy sense of realism 
on this question," he said. "On the one 
hand we could dangerously deceive our- 
selves if we took for granted that the 
j Soviet military and political elite share 
our premises regarding the prevention of 
I war — that is, that they seek a stable or 
mutually deterring balance the same way 
we do, and that this consensus will safely 
override disparities in armaments and 
differences in political philosophy." 
Internal Discord and Election 

On the other hand, he said, “we must 
reject the view that because of these dif- 
ferences in outlook, serious progress in 
arms control is impossible.” . 

On the negotiations for a new accord 
j limiting strategic arms, Mr. Carter, who 
i had been briefed by Secretary of State 


App* 


cause of a disagreement between the De- 
fense and State Departments, and be- 
cause of the fact that this was an election 
year." 

Mr. Kissinger is known to hold the view 
that if President Ford had overruled the 
Pentagon's objections a treaty could have 
been concluded. 

The main disagreements have been 
whether the new Soviet bomber, known 
in the West as the Backfire, should be 
included in the agreed level of 2,400 and 
whether American cruise missiles of more 
than 375-mile range Should be included. 
Various approaches to compromise were 
discussed, and Mr. Ikle said today that 
the United States offered "five different 
solutions within as many months." Final- 
ly, the Ford Administration proposed that 
the two vehicles be excluded; the Russians 
rejected this. 

Alluding to Mr. Carter’s comments, Mr, 
Ikle said, "We have often heard the accu- 
sation that the Ford Administration or, 
more specifically, alleged dissension with- 
in the Administration is responsible for 
the fact that some important issues in 
SALT are still unsettled " He said that 
the Soviet Union "failed to make any 
effort to come up with counterproposals 
of its own which could help to resolve 
these issues." 

Committee members joined Mr. Ikle in 
expressing concern about Soviet growth 
in military strength, although there was 
no consensus on Soviet intentions. 


ons Committee on Nov. 15 thlt r ‘t5e' 
[talks have in effect been recessed since 
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* By Murrey Marder - 

- : “Wastilnstoa Post Staff Writer . , , ^ 

U.S. arms control director Fred C. , 
Ikle cautioned yesterday against bas- _ 
ing American nuclear strategy on esti- 
mates of Soviet military intentions, . 
which he said "are not fixed ” 

"We shouldn’t go around asking 
ourselves* ‘are the Russians planning 
superiority 1 ; ‘are they planning a first 
strike/ M Ikle, head of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency, told 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. - •- 

"I think it is an uncertainty in their ' 
mind,” Ikle said. 

The Soviet Union, he said in effect, 
will do what it believes it can get 
away with doing* with its actions de- . 
pending on the strength and capabil- 
ity and will of the United States. 

In farewell testimony on his exp eri- ; 
ence and views as director of the arms . 
control agency, Ikle blamed the fail- 
ure to achieve a new accord in the nu- 
clear Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
(SALT) on Soviet intransigence, 
rather than on "alleged dissension 
within the administration/* 

Secretary of State Henry A. Kis- 
singer, who was in disagreement with 
the Defense Department and with 
Ikle’s agency on SALT strategy, pri- 
vately has blamed internal disagree- 1 
ment as a major reason for delay. 

* President Ford said in a Jam 7 in- 
terview with The Washington Post 
that "it was a combination” because 
nve were faced with two problems; 
one was some honest disagreement 
within the administration on the one 
hand; and some nonresol vable differ- 
ences with the Soviet Union on the 
other,” - ‘ 

- Ikle*s assertion yesterday was that, 
if anything, the U.S. position was too 
flexible, not too firm. f: s ' 

; "On the controversial issue of 
cruise missiles and the new Soviet 
bomber,” Ikle said* **we offered five 
different solutions within as many 


months, between last fall and early 
spring this year.”. . 

“In retrospect/Mkle said, "perhaps 
we took too many initiatives, giving 
our adversaries the impression that 
they could wait us out.” 

■ Sen. Charles B. Percy (R-I1L), who 
proposed the hearings which began 
yesterday, said that “there is honest 
and strongly felt disagreement on So- 
viet intentions” among U.S. officials. 
Percy said he was concerned about re- 
ports that the new U.S. National Intel- 
ligence Estimate shows that the Sovi- 
- ets are “seeking superiority.” 

However, Sen. Dick Clark (D-lowa) 
said, “It’s my impression that the re- 
cent Soviet intelligence estimate con- 
cludes that the Soviet Union is not 
trying to achieve superiority” but 
rather it is “Team B that has come to 
that conclusion/’ ;>^yy 
In the recent estimating process, a 
team of outside panelists was used to 
challenge the views of the official an- 
alysts, known as Team A. Percy said 
the committee will hear outgoing Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency Director 
George Bush in closed session on 
Tuesday, to try to clarify the contro- 
■ versy over the top secret estimates. 


A principal argument in hardening 
U.S. estimates of Soviet intentions* 
Clark noted* is that the Soviet Union 
is engaged in a massive civH defense 
program, to survive a nuclear war. 

Ikle said the Soviet civil defense is 
“puzzling and disturbing.” But he 
would “not put so high a priori” on 
its implications and effectiveness as 
some U.S. specialists, because no one 
“could predict what could happen in a 
mass nuclear war.” - * - 

However, Ikle said* <r VVe have to ask 
whether our long-term objectives for 
arms control and disarmament are 
shared by the Soviet leadership.” That 
i , was a central argument of the more 
pessimistic Team B, in the internal in- 
telligence debate. - . - / 

Ikle also said the contention is 
wrong “that U.S. strategic programs 
drive the arms race, and the Soviets 
merely respond* The actual record 
strongly refutes this charge.” . 

Clark disputed Ikle on the record. 
Ikle said the United States must do 
its utmost to achieve an effective 
SALT accord* but also “must be care- 
ful not to overdramatize SALT" by 
believing that the absence of a quick 
accord means a “go-for-broke arms 
race. . .which could quickly take us to 
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- ----- .... WASHINGTON-TOST:- - 

\Tw6 Calls for Joseph Kraft to ‘Repent 


: Two years ago/ Henry Kissinger, It has been suggested by others— not 
urged a national debate on “detente/ 1 j Joe Kraft— that those holding views 
to which the issue of strategic superior- such as mine are motivated by venality 


Sty is centrally relevant. This debate! 
has never really got underway -because j 
those holding the view that the Soviet! 


in being financially interested in in- 
creasing armaments or in a search for 
office. Ever since I first became asso- 


Union is not seeking strategic superior-; ciated with the Defense Department 15 
ity and that, in any case, strategic supe-j years ago I have owned no securities of 


riority is meaningless, have been un-; 
willing seriously to address the evid-- 
ence. Their technique has been either 
to ignore the statements of those who! 
advance views opposed to their own, to j 
attack their motives, or as a last resort, ! 
to accuse them of being unhelpful and 
of offering no alternative. On the Jan. 4 
Qp-Ed page of The Post, in a column en- 
titled “Righteous Concern ” Joseph 
Kraft goes even further. He suggests. ' 
that those prosecuting the opposing 'j 
side of the debate are engaged in a com ! 
certed effort to place the Carter admin* I 


companies doing business with the De- 
fense Department, whether in or out of 
office. I have never sought office in the 
executive branch; I have served when 
asked. 1 have resigned whenever to 
continue to serve loyally under direc- 
tion appeared to me to be inconsistent 
with my oath of office. . 

I also consider the complaint to be 
unwarranted that those who hold views 
similar to mine have failed to come up 
with constructive alternatives. In each 
of the articles I have written on the 
strategic balance, arms control and re- 


istration under threat of political re- j lated subjects . l have rec0 xnmended 

Many of us believe that this country ^ pruSt ?nd w£° n *** 1 t0 
is in danger and, unless we bestir our- cinro t n r *i,» „„ „ 

^ i 

Joe Krait does not discuss whether the ! in Vietnam f 

available evidence supports that assess- : aSS-S “"L? 


ment; in fact, he agrees that Soviet mili- 
tary strength is increasing. His attack, 
atid that of many of the others on his 
aide of the debate, is largely directed 


our now leading doves were our lead- 
ing hawks, Joe Kraft s tag “repenter” is 
hardly applicable, but neither do I 
think the tag “righteous 11 to be fair or 
illuminating. More importantly, I do 


° f l ? 0Se Wh ° be * ' not think these pejorative tags are help- 
lieve we should take such assessments * • * J 5 ^ 

seriously and do something about ! ful in describing the new top foreign 
them. Being one of those who take a se* policy, defense and intelligence ap- 
rious view of our strategic problems, I pointees to the Carter Administration, 
feel called upon to say a few words in vvhom, from long association, I know to 
defense of myself and those similarly be men of character and judgment. 
Situated, and, in particular, of the Com* As the reader can by now judge, to- 
mittee on the Present Danger. - day I am angry. Tomorrow I will relax 

The work to create such a high level, fod go about the business of continu- 
bipartisan committee goes back to 1974 as politely arid reasonably as possi- 
and 1975. The first draft of the Commit- i ble to support those propositions I be- 
tee’s initial statement was circulated to Ulieve both to be true and to merit con- 
| its members in March 1976. On August sideration by those who are called upon 


23, shortly after the conventions, it "was to concern themselves with U.S. for- 
decided to issue that statement on No v- eign and defense policies appropriate 
ember 11 regardless of who won the el- * or the future, 
ection* This we did. A determination to PAUL NITZE 

persistinanalyzmgtheevidenceandin Arlington 

bringing before the executive, the Con- ; 

gress, and the public, where appropri-* (The writer zs/ormer Secretary of the 
ate, those judgments that the evidence! Navy and Under Secretary of De- 
ppears best to support cannot justly fense,) 
be said to pose a political threat. On the 
contrary, the absence of people with, 
such a determination could, in fact, 
constitute a threat to the essence of the 
democratic process*. 


Joseph Kraft’s column of Jan. 4 sug- 
gests that I am one of a “righteous” 
group that has suddenly raised “undis- 
j criminating alarms” to block the easing 
' of tensions with Moscow-. Instead the 
j* “group” should be making “long term 
[ constructive proposals” to meet what 
he recognizes as a growing Soviet mili- 
: tary capacity. Specifically he states that 
: I supplied staff support for Dean Rusk, 
Paul Nitze and Eugene Rostow of the 
recently formed Committee on the Pre- 
sent Danger; and that articles by me in 
Foreign Policy started the recent exam- 
ination of the National Intelligence Es- 
timates (NIEs) on the Soviet threat. The 
results of that inquiry by an independ- 
ent team picked by the CIA director, he 
says, have been leaked in a way to exag- 
gerate the menace. He contrasts this 
“righteous group” with the “repenters” 

’ (such as Harold Brown, Theodore So- 
rensen and Cyrus Vance), whose ap- 
pointment by Carter, he believes ~ 
prompted the “righteous” suddenly to 
go public. In the new administration 
the only "right” name in any important 
spot he says is Zbigniew Brzezinski. 

I doubt that any of the serious men 

he mentions fit such simple minded op- 
posites as righteous-repenter, hawk* 

. dove, good guy-bad guy or the like. If 
there are two “groups” that contrast 
less starkly and in different terms they 
are far from tightly linked and uniform 
internally, Harold Brown, for example, 
cautioned us recently about declining 
U.S. defense budgets and the large and 
increasing Soviet defense effort. As for 
myself, Mr. Kraft was simply wrong in 
saying that I supplied staff suppport to 
Mr* Rusk, Mr. Hostow, or Mr. Nitze. Nor 
am I a member of the Committee on 
the Present Danger. I had no part in 
the team that recently took an inde- 
pendent look at past and present na- 
tional intelligence estimates^-Nor toval 
seen their report. \ -f? - 
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'"■■ /’ V; 7 .■ ’ ,r > vT V •' ■' •77 7" ,' -Washington 

V- Philip Gibbs* the celebrated World War I 
correspondent, . once reported a curious in* 
ddent which occurred on the Western front at 
a point where the opposing lines were close to 
each other and no-man’s-land was narrow. 

! Above the German trench was lifted one day 
a large sign proclaiming: .“The- English Are 
Fools ” The English* of course, peppered it 
with machine-gun fire.. A moment later, how- 


/port/ and enormous disruption of entire social 
systems. . : ■>' j -sa - - ■ ' -* - ■-■ 

-- Soviet leaders have' for many years been 
acutely aware of these hard facts and, how- 
ever ambitious* Jhey may be, are extremely un- 
likely to run the risk of such catastrophic con- 
sequences to themselves for the highly proble- 
. matical gains.a nuclear war might bring. 

On the other hand, Soviet leaders have been 
„„ ’ persistently culpable, as in many cases U.S. •: 

ever, another sign was raised readings “The .leaders have been, in proceeding with buildups 
Germans Are Fools ”.,J 6^:.7;" ; 7of both nuclear , and conventional forces which 

.The English were puzzled/ FinaUy a -third cannot be justified as necessary to defense and 
7 sign was raised: -“We*re All- Fools.jLet’s Go which give grounds for the ’charge that they 
V Home.”; . 1 ■ are seeking riot parity but superiority.. The stu- 

7- Unfortunately nobody did go home until No- ^pid lengths to' which the, Soviets carry secrecy 
x’vember, 1918, after 39-aiillion had been killed 1 enables critics to level the most extravagant 
in an avoidable and useless European civil war ^charges against them without refutation. _■ 
t which, in addition to. its immediate casualties, it unfortunately seems improbable^ that So- 
spawned communism, nazism, and World War vtets and Americans will decide one fine mom- 
'll v 7 /-: that the whole .costly, dangerous, and use-' 

This story comes to mind as one reads ^the less competition in arms is simply foolishness 
recent deluge of published or leaked “in- ,- - a nd should be ended: : " 


telligence” reports emanating from the "Com- i 
inittee on the Present Danger,” from a re^ 
^centiy retired Air Force general, and from an 
‘ outside panel commissioned by the CIA to re- 
view intelligence estimates concerning Soviet 
capabilities and intentions. V ’ v 

These are not actually ^intelligence”- reports 

■ in the sense that they convey new information 
’ about what the Soviets are doing and planning. 
;*They are ideological theses setting forth biased 

evaluations of information which has long been 
available and which has in the past been inter- 

■ preted otherwise'. :,.y, h-i 

Most of the members both of the Committee 
on the Present Danger and the CIA’s team of 
outside consultants have been prone for many- 

■ years to extravagant interpretations of Soviet 
- intentions. They are about as capable of objec- 


- - The next best recourse is to get on, far more 
vigorously and speedily' than in the past, with 
the negotiation of strategic, conventional, and 
naval arms-reduction agreements and with the 
exercise of rigorous reciprocal restraint in the 
introduction of new weapons systems. 7 V''// 7 
-This will be the first and most important 
problem in foreign and military affairs which 
the new administration will face. On its re- 
sponse to this challenge is likely to rest, most 
of all, the judgment of history about it. ^ ; : 7~: 

Our inveterate hard-liners, having blown up 
the Soviet menace to unreal proportions, can 
be counted on to oppose ; any arms-control 
agreements or any reciprocal restraints which 
are not so heavily weighted in America’s favor 
as to be wholly unattainable. 7 . 

What else do they have to offer? Some 


; tive judgment on these matters as the Soviet utopia in which, the United States is: so clearly 
/general -staff would be about U.S. intentions.' - >7 superior in All categories of arms : that no-one 


For instance; these experts have recently 
V become much concerned about the Soviet civil 
f defense program and claim; it indicates that 
the Soviets not only contemplate nuclear war 
/ but expect to be able to survive it This is, of 
l tourse; one possible interpretation. But a more 
; plausible one would seem to be that the So- 


dare challenge us? That the Soviets have both 
the will and ability to prevent such American 
.. .predominance is entirely clear from .the his- 
tory of the last 15 years. 7 
No. what the hard-liners are in fact offering 
the American people, as the alternative to rea- 
listic arms control, is an endless escalation of 


. viets r having lost. 2d million people in the last v ever more sophisticated, destructive, and ex- 
" warfare trying to limit casualties in anotherrif 'pensive weapons on both sides* ending all too" 
- it should tragically occur; - *^^£7 probably, whatever may be the intentions of ei* 

l /^Moreover,- there is na reason whatsoever toother, in nuclear . 

■ believe that the Soviet^ or any other feasible wh 0 would then., be left to raise out of the 

■ civil defensejrogram would, in .case of gen- .cellars the sign: -“We’re AU Fools. Let’s Go 
;7 eral war, 'prevent > enormous loss of life; 

V enormous destruction ^of , industry and : trans-/ * : ©2977 Charles Wi* 
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OPERATION BLUDGEON 

As the New Year got under way, it became known in “Washington that 
the Central Intelligence Agency had put out another “top secret report" — in 
fact, two reports, both on the same theme: the "Soviet threat." 

Such “top secret reports" are a regular December feature designed, as 
Washington news analyst Murray Marder puts it, “to" reinforce the defence 
budget." Come December, the CIA is bound to raise the “Soviet threat" 
scare. But as astoundingly naive as CIA logic is, the people behind it are by 
no ‘means simpletons. They are past masters at . repeating the same old 
. arguments “over and over until they penetrated the public consciousness,” 
as the Washington Post said. r K<i 

.This -time . they^ decided to hammer in two reports, just-^to make sure 
there are no doubts left:.; - ' ; . • : 

* Nevertheless the credibility of the CIA is being questioned—and ques- 
tioned primarily -in.-the. United States itself, where - informed; people have 
learned to see .through" the Rational intelligence estimates.?. “Apparently 
there ns; a- major ^effort under 'way to re-create the- atmosphere of the ‘mis- 
sile gap* days of- 1960," Thomas : A. Halsted, Executive ’Director of the Arms 
Control. Association, said., (It should be recalled that at thattime John Ken- 
nedy fell for ..this contention, but later admitted no such J gap" had existed.) 
In the opinion of' Jeremy J. Stone, Director of the Federation of American 
Scientists, ^the^predictable result of . the current exaggerated reports** of 
Soviet: armed strength “will be. a wholly unnecessary increase; iq our defence 
budget." ‘ i . , . ■- 

President-elect Carter, who is to enter upon office on January 20, has 
on repeated occasions promised to reduce military spending by $5,000-7,000 
million, and voiced his determination to conclude at "the earliest date a new 
agreement with the Soviet Union on strategic arms limitation. Such * in- 
tentions evidently go against the grain of certain elements in both the CIA 
and the Pentagon who are trying to press upon the nevy Administration 
the old militarist policy of confrontation with the U.S.S.R. at all costs, not 
stopping at outright falsification such as the provocative "experiment” with 
the two latest reports which in the United States itself have been describ- 
ed as^a "bludgeoning exercise." t - ■ 

The exercise has so many loose ends that the experimenters have not 
been able , to give it even a semblance of credibility. Donald H. Rumsfeld, 
the outgoing Defence Secretary, is reported to have, said that he “read the 
most recent national intelligence estimates about the Soviet build-up. and 
found nothing new in them in the sense of any spectacular advance in 
weaponry." He even admitted that the U.S.S.R. was living up to the Vladi- 
vostok understanding. But at the same time, so as not to spoil things for 
those who have again trotted out the “Soviet threat" bogey, he maintains 
that the U.S., could not feel secure if the Carter Administration reduced' 
military; spending. ' J ^ 

The "Soviet threat" is not an episodic thing like December snow on the 
Potomac which melts as soon as it falls. The threadbare propaganda canard 
is systematically released by the CIA to the accompaniment of the rolling 
of Pentagon guns and the rustle of dollars going down the 'military-spend- 
' ing drain. Behind the two CIA reports there are dozens of Pentagon military 
programmes. . -• ; = f 

£ Speaking of reports, mention should be made of one; mat has' regrettably 
; been overshadowed by the above-mentioned two. It is a. study put out by 
the Brookings Institution showing that since 1945 the U.S/has on 215 oc- 
casions resorted to armed force to back its foreign policy actions, and in 
35 situations threatened to use nuclear weapons, twic^j against the Soviet 

One could supply the votaries of "top secret'* reports with weighty, author- 
itative documentation proving that the U.S.S.R. has never planned to attack 
anyone and does not intend to do so now^ However, ;this is hardly neces- 
sary, for the fabricators of the endlessly , recu rring. “So viet threat" myths 
hardly believe themselves what they are trying to hammer into the public 
consciousness. But it is in place to remind those in the CIA who are engag- 
ed in engineering political assassinations and coups in other. countries, "those 
who have chosen as their target detente and : peaceful co-operation ' and 
good-neighbourship among the nations, that what they; are doing borders 
on political crime. : ■** -t- .-. rv A--- ;*r- 

KUZNETSOV 
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- Stephen S. Rosenfeld 



. We have it from outgoing intelli- 
gence chief George Bush that “the 
•worst thing” he could do would be to; 
discuss publicly “sensitive conclusions 
of national intelligence estimates.” He 
1 said so on “Face the Nation” by way of 
fending off questions on the contro- 

• versy over the CIA’s "somber” new esti- 
mate of the Kremlin’s strategic aims. . 

; But surely Bush has got it upside 
•down. Especially at this moment when, 
fairly or not, the integrity if not the 
competence of the intelligence estimat- 
;ing process has come into question, 

I talking straight to the people might be 
j the best thing an intelligence chief 
\ could do. 

• Who, after all, should be better quali- 
! fied to lay out the kinds of evidence 
ithat go into estimates, the different 

methods of assessment, and the choices 
thus offered to policy-makers? Bush is 
the one official in government who, by 
his position, not only has the facts avail* j military' 
able to him but, presumably, is not un- ■• 3 

der a temptation to bend the facts to [Brown 5s right. But he does not build 
support any one department’s budget 
request or policy preference. 

Bush notes that he has a duty to pro- 
tect - intelligence “sources and meth- 
ods.” Quite so. But like a lot of other 


o 

A white-hot branding iron could not 
draw from me the substance of those 
off-the-record ruminations. I violate no 
confidence, however, by reporting that 
the “facts” that were adduced off the, 
record did not point to anything near 
what I would call a “clear conclusion/’ 
one way or the other. They point to a 
: judgment call. Maybe Rumsfeld's right 
-about our defense needs. My point is 
that, even when you toss in the evi- 
dence I heard privately, he has not 
made the case he asserts publicly. This, 

I would argue, the public has a right to 
know. 

The incoming Secretary of Defense, 
Harold Brown, I might add, is not nec- 
essarily an improvement in this regard. 
True‘, he does not come to these ques- 
tions cold. But even before he has had 
the chance to study the new’ estimates, 
or to order up his own’, he declares that 
, there is a need for “real growth*’ in U.S. 

programs^ Again, maybe^ 



Washington journalists, I have been 
hearing for years about some of these 
“sources and methods/* and I am per- 
suaded that— with rare exception— vir- 
tually everything I have heard could be 
released, and on a timely basis, without 
harm. 

Prompt disclosure could have other 
public benefits. For instance, I recently 
heard a- knowledgeable official report- 
ing, off the record, certain intelligence 
findings about Soviet military activi* 


(Confidence in either the intelligence 
! process or the budget-making process 
1 by sounding off without demonstrating 
to the public the basis on which his 
judgments are made, - 
In fact, the real argument is not over 
what should legitimately be kept secret 
but over the terms of disclosure, V/e 
journalists don’t know what we don’t 
know, but we do know that most mate- 
rial offered up for our off-the-record 
elucidation will sooner or later — 
usually sooner— turn up in the public 
domain. Either it’s furnished openly by 
officials with an ax to grind, or it’s 
leaked by those same officials, often to 
journalists who play that leak with an 


a^Livi- to rendering themselves available 
♦ ties* A few days later. Secretary of De- f :L lh * - t & - 

ifense Rumsfeld declared in a public 
speech that “the facts drive one to the 
clear conclusion that the United States 


must act now and in the future to re- 
verse these adverse trends by provid- 
ing real increases for national securi- 
ty ” 


Bush, pronouncing himself “ap- 
palled” by the latest leaks on the intel- 
ligence, estimates, say s “there’s little we 
can do about it ” But there’s plenty he 
and other officials can do about it* 
They can make a fresh estimate of 
what the, public is entitled to know. 


They can help demystify intelligence 
jby cutting back the misguided and of- 
ten self-serving tendency to regard 
h$th process and product as matters 
too sensitive to be shared with those in 
whose name they are justified. - 

The executive branch clings to the 
! notion that intelligence is own prop- 
erty* to he disclosed or withheld on its 
own judgment. The new Congress pre- 
sumably will address this untenable 
contention more diligently than its 
predecessors. I would note here only 
that the executive should understand 
that the Congress, with its own proce- 
dures for discretion, can serve as a use- 
ful halfway house, as a good place to air 
information not regarded as fit to be 
let loose on the street. 

The Pentagon already puts out an an- 
nual ‘‘posture statement” on American 
forces. Why not a parallel statement on 
Soviet forces? From time to time now 
the CIA publishes monographs; one 
'came but just this week on Soviet mili- 
tary spending. Why not take the leap 
and publish a f ulhscale analysis? 
i True, information is power, and it 
lean be used for smaller personal and 
I bureaucratic purposes as w T eli as larger 
i national ones. The best way to balk 
i “damaging” leaks of special-interest 
material, however, is to. make a broad 
range of material available routinely in 
a context devised not by the special in- 
terest out by the government itself. 
Call it preemptive leaking, or public in- 
formation. 

I Bush says he’s learned that "intelli- 
gence-estimating isn’t all that hard”— 
that is, estimates are not firm, they’re 
“judgmental.” But this is no reason to 
spare the public exposure to the exer- 
cise. It is not as though most people 
cannot cope with the idea that it’s hard 
to pin down developments in the fu- 
ture. Of course they can cope. Advo- 
cates of “open government/’ please 
take note, . . 

!.. ■ : . \ J ’ / / ^ 
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, Washington (AP)— The chairman of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee 
predicted yesterday that the panel will 
recommend approval of Harold Brown as 
President-elect Carter’s secretary o! de- 
fense* . ■ ■ ■ 

“I think it will be a favorable vote*” 
Senator John C. Stennis (D., Miss.), the ' 
committee chairman, said at a news con- ;' 
ference after a closed meeting of the pan- 
'el. ' - 

Mr. Brown testified in a five-hour open 
-session Tuesday and was scheduled to re-" 
sume his testimony behind closed doors, 
yesterday after Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy officials briefed the committee. 

7 ; However^th^ CIA briefing took all day - 


rown 


and Mr. Stennis said the questioning of Mr. 

Brown and Charles Duncan, Jr., his desig- 
nated deputy* would resume today instead. 

Mr. Stennis said the CfA briefing con-.| 
cerned, among^jther matters, a recent 
CIA estimate of Soviet defense spending. 

The CIA reportedly concluded that the- 
Russians were outepending the United 
States by about 40 per cent, compared 
with previous estimates of 50 per cent. ^ ■ 

' -The committee chairman said informa- 
tion obtained in the briefing might prompt 
some questions for Mr. Brown when the 
secretary-designate returned. Mr. Stennis 
said the Brown hearings may be complet- ^TATINTL 
ed today . /] . ; r - r.' 1 - , jy_ 



c .. .. ■ ■ . ; 
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Soviets Pressing 
Carter for Quick 



, SOVIET LEADERS might also 

hope that quick decisions will en- 
hance the possibility ol American 

agreement of restrictions on new 
weapons. For instance, the U.S. 
cruise missile that has contributed to 
the inability to draw up a new strate- 
gic arms control treaty — SALT II — 
is moving rapidly toward full-scale 
testing and deployment that the Sovi- 
ets want to block. . . \ , v -_ 

Soviet negotiators have shown no 
inclination, however, to offer any 
compromises that might be balanced 
against the U.S. concessions they are 
seeking. The Kremlin pressure also 
could be Intended to push this country 
'Into seeking a quick SALT II treaty — 
SALT I expires in October — without 
trying to outwait Soviet stalling on 
mutual concessions^; 

Calls for a quick thawing on frozen 
;Soviet-American problems began in 
. the official Soviet press several weeks 
ago. Then the Moscow media added 
the element of blaming the Ford 
administration for the freeze, signal- 
ing an abandonment of hope of doing 
any further business with Secretary 
of State Henry A. Kissinger and a 
switch of public affections to the new 
team in Washington* , : ; * 

**THE OUTGOING Republican 
administration is tiding to leave its 
mark on U*S* foreign policy and to 
consolidate in it those negative traits 
and moments which manifested 
themselves, especially last year; the 
pre-election year,” an editorialized 
dispatch from the Washington bureau 
of the official Soviet news agency 
Jass said last week* ’ . ■. 

The Soviet Communist party’s^ 
general-secretary, Leonid L Brezh- 
nev, reacted to the reported intelli- 
gence estimate and other public dis- 
cussion in the. United States of Soviet 
military intentions by denying in an 
interview published by Pravda.that 
his country threatens anyone" or 
would attack anyone. . •• n , ■ • w ‘V. 

Such statements are frequently 
made by Brezhnev and other Soviet 
leaders.; 

fV BREZHNEV ALSO expressed an 
aggrieved ; surprise at what he called 


>one noisy campaign after another” 
in the West about the military situa- 
tion^ S V;V . .-v/VjV;-,; ■ 

The hardened estimate of Russian 
intentipns is seen in Soviet media 
commentaries as a continuation of 
the alleged Ford effort to blight 
peaceful relations. It was not until 
last J^ursday, however,, that the 
Soviet public began to receive from 
the media a vague idea of the new 
estimate* . - 

* .The Soviet defense ministry news- 
paper Krasnaya Zvezda (Red Star) 

; referred to the new estimate in sar- 
castic terms. It carefully avoided 
commenting directly on the Soviet- 
American military balance or dis- 
cussing the distinction between parity 
and superiority, however.; For inter- 
nal consumption the Kremlin, always 
emphasizes that the Soviet armed 
: forces are growing stronger, but com- 
parisons, with foreign forces are never 
made* ■ v V 


By Henry S. Bradsber ’ v .vj - 

■; Washington Star Staff Writer* 

The old guard in Moscow' and tHe 
incoming new guard in Washington 
' are both talking about reducing ten- 
sions and making new arms control 
agreements, but a note of haste and of 
anger exists in recent Soviet com- 
ments. ■ ■ .-V 

Y ? e ,^ rem ^ in ^as been trying to 
rush the Carter administration . into 
quick decisions on major Soviet- 
American questions while blaming 
.the outgoing Ford administration for 
a ceding of relations between the 
superpowers. ■> ! ; r- - . K 

The accusations: escalated last 
’weekwith attacks-an the recently dis-j 
fv s | d jJ-S. intelligence report saying i 
t..e Soviet Union is seeking military, i 
■superiority, rather than just parity 1 
™ e . c ^ 1 . a pictured the report as a 

■ *\ ord administration attempt to preju- 
= cice- the new administration's rela-’ 

v tions with Moscow. - ' ■■-.■‘.-■f 

^ ; Testifying before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee yesterday, 

Cyrus R. Vance, the secretary of. 

• state-designate, avoided commenting 

■ on the report. Instead, he stressed the 
importance, of working for reduced . 
tensions with the. Soviet Union, “par- 
ticularly in the area of the reduction J 

: ana control of nuclear weapons.” 

: SAID. the United- States 

». Seek a clear understanding 
-with Moscow on the meaning of de- 
Aeiite — a wordthat he said should be 
restored to useage r after President 
fVra dropped it under political attack., 

/last year* The understandi ng should | 
v cover how each side perceives de- 
f tente to . work; and; what the ground 
*;■ rules are* ~ j v-. . ? 

[_ . Soviet Union has always in- 
i' sisted that detente does not prevent it 
; from helping revolutionary move- 
aments abroad, although its help, in 
i wasseen here- as an erosion of 

^detente* - 

Now the Kremlin Is eager to reach 
i ■ T“‘ck agreements ; with the new 
> administration without lengthy de- 
V. bate o. the meaning of detente or the 
; complexities of arms control. Just 
.. what top Soviet leaders hope to gam 
p from this pressure isnot clear. ••-> 
l' . .But, the fact that their average age 
ff over. 70 and the Brezhnev era in 

*• eJ^ wh^fvigoMl^fte^^'M.se 2001/07/27 : CIA-RDP90-01137R000100100001-7 
ter is beginning four years in office, 
could : be a pressure on them that I 




... The government newspaper Izves- 
Y l a .. acCuse -^ ^' 0f d administration 
i of “a tactic of faits accorriplis in the 
fieldUof. increasing military expendi- 
tures andof developing and deploying 
new, expensive systems of nuclear 
mssile weapons ... (It) wants by 
this means to exert pressure on J. 
Garter's new administration and to 
, prevent the new president from ful- 
filling the promises he made during 
the election campaign to bring about 
a certain reduction in military exp*n* 
ditures*” l, < 

V A senior administration official 
; notes that a Soviet turning against an 
outgoing administration and pictur- 
: ing the new one as a bettor hope is not 
new,: . 

f.v- When Dwight D. Eisenhower came 
into office in 1953 a similar thing 
occurred, but after the May 1, I960, 
U2 incident the Soyiets shunned him 
and turned to John F. Kennedy as a 
better hope* The Kremlin had virtu- 
ally abandoned Lyndon B. Johnson 
before Richard M. Nixon was inaugu- 
rated in 1969* v . v. v 
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HaroldBrown disagreed with the conten- 
tion of some Intelligence experts that the So- 
viet- Union is seeking military superiority.; 
The Detense' Secretary^ signate said the? 
UiS. has the ability* to devastate the Soviet; 
Union it attacked and should concentrate on^- 
maintaining thaUcapability;.-he doubted-re-, 
ports that Russia has an advanced civil de-; 
tense 'system? Brown tavored new attention 
to 'conventional 1 weapons, particularly the 

Navy’s, but .said he will try toehold down 
personnel ^ 
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SENATORS QUERY : PENTAGON-DESIGNATE] 

r ... ' v , 



ussiai 



. WASHINGTON— Grird intelligence estimates of Soviet peat thafthe new Backfirewas less capable than “the 20-1 
military capabilities are .misleading- and-rif _widely.be-; * _ old technology” of the B-52. Brown did just thatM'T' 

i nation s foreign relations. Secret :z r™ i' u 


-nered— could damage the nation sioreign relations, oecre^Cv* ^ committee, which plans to-discuss Brown’s nomlna- 
tsry of.Defense-designate Harold Brown _said .Tuesday* y- ^j on ^ 'a’.closed session today, is expected to approve the 
’ „ I* 1 answering questions from the Senate Armed Services appointment soon after the inauguration ofPresident-elect 

Brown sain jimmy Carter on Jan. 20. <*■&**» 

; the Soviet . . committee, Chairman' John . C. Stenms'.(D-Miss.j said] 


: that the United States was atleast as strong as 1 


ed States without our being able to- deliver a crushing re-; 



Brown -was questioned' about a - v secret- 

-i. .1 . i k j r. . it. . rrr x ' _ 


_ against 

that Charles Duncan, Carter’s choice for. deputy secretary 
somewhat, “more, complex” problem!.' 
« » ■> j -» ■ x/uiitxm Acpui tcvAijr owns $14 million worth of stock in' the 

■but. widely Coca-Cola Co., which ‘ does millions - of dollars, worth of 


4. iUC ^auu wuuuuuu Luai». urn ivuouuuw - y-*. 

ing for strategic superiority that would permit them to wui ir^steimls^ 'iaid Jie'assumMthicaii could 'dispose of his 
anuclearwar.vi^>^r>£^itSt^-i^^; > .i^'Av.'v.»j.ig| 0 j :; -j : o r .tai ce so m e action that would avoid any conflict. 

Intelligence sources say that the Pipes panel was estab- • gen. Howard M. Metzenbaum (D-Ohio) told Brown that 
lished to draft a "worst case”, study that would make sure ^ Pentagon must take additional steps to prevent con- 
115. policy-makers, while attempting to achieve, detente, ■ pj c ts 0 f interest by military and civilian officials who go to 


■ - "If it- were perceived, even mistakenly believed,by-a ’ Metzenbaum asked Brown it he would require procure- | 
large hart of the world that theU.S. was strategically in J 'merit officials to sign a pledge that for two "years after? 
fenor in terms of nuclear arms to the Soviet Union, that : leaving the ? military they would not join a firm that con- j 
might have a political effect (on :U.S;' foreign policy)/’ - tracted with the Defens e Deparl toentjCarter has said h ej 
Brown said. : :i -' >' "will require a suinlar pledge from officials of cmlianregu- 

estimates or ‘worst case’estimates of Soviet vs -U.S. eapa. _ I Wieye .yoa have, identified a_|enmne problem, . 



Tlnganiicleacwar.- ; 2\''^*^v/r-^^»Wit?.3f?f/^§y%k^|f|/-culture after the Minnesota Democrat said that support 
>j ‘lf they were prepared to take that risk and they took it,] and: loan rates for farm crops were unrealistically low but H 


it Brown discounted concerns, most often expressed byy mittee that the naUon's. economy should begin improving.!; 

hconservatlves, about Soviet civil defense efforts and about 

the Russians’ "Backfire” bomber. - r7 ‘ . i\~ 

•V. He agreed that a really effective civil defense program . _ . 

nnight affect the strategic balance by permitting one side to ' would be an increase in retail sales. He cautioned that the 
survive a nuclear exchange that would wipe out 'the other nation should not expect a sharp drop in unemployment 
side.', v^- v •. -• ■ • • .».*.*?,« -Vr ; 7c.- •: v?/ aright away. He said the jobless rate would begin to decline. 

But he said, "I’m not convinced that such a program Is i-later.in the year.*;- 
reliably available to either side nor am'I convinced that 
the Soviets have gotten very far on it ” • i.*-.- -.. ■* ■ i 

7. As for the Backfire, a supersonic bomber that the Air 
Force has citsd as a reason for going ahead with produc.- 
iion. of the American B-l bomber, .Brown said that the 
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BROWN WOULD TRIM 
r DEFENSE COSTS IN ’79 


Secretary-Designate Says at a 
Senate Hearing- That Savings' " 
" Could Be $5 to .$7 Billion : 


By DAVID BINDER 

Special to Tfce New Yor< Tim** 

WASHINGTON, Jari .11 — 


Harold 


Brown, the designated Secretary of De- 
i iense, said today that he believed United 
/States military spending could be safely 
reduced by from $5 billion to $7 billion 
annually through “savings’* and “man- 
. agement/’ but not until the fiscal year 
1979. . . 

Testifying before, the Senate Armed 
Services Committee on confirmation of 
■ his appointment by President-elect Cart- 


i /?; 

NEW YORK TIMES 


| He said, “So-called conservative ori 
worst-case estimates do not do a service 
to American friends’ around the world and 
too optimistic estimates are also a dis- 
service," ,./ . 

Mr. Brown belittled reports of massive 
improvements in Soviet civil defense pro- 
grams for shelter against nuclear attack, 
saying, “I believe civil defense efforts can 
be overcome by retargeting** of Ameri- 
caan missiles. , • , 

Mr. Brown* also termed “almost laugh- 
able’ 1 an assertion by Maj. Gen. George 
J. Keegan Jr., f who retired last week as 
Air Force chief cf intelligence, that sen- 
ior United States officers were barred 
from speaking out about strategic views 
that diverge from the official Administra- 
tion line., .... 

Questioned on specific United States 
defense issues, Mr, Brown said he needed 
:“mcre than 10 days’ 1 to decide what the 
Carter administration should do about the 
B-l bomber project - - 

He said it was his “bias — a precon- 
ceived notion, jl good idea in general to 


STATINTL 

f Z j?77 


ilia cpvuiLuuivUb uy a icjmcut ; . . , . . . 

er, Mr, Brown -said, he and Mr. Carter have a bomber component of the strategic 
intended to make the reductions without fptce" along with intercontinental ballis- 
trimming combat forces. 1 ,-tic missiles and submarme-launcned mjs- 

“The president and I agree there is a * siles. He also noted that the 22-year-old 
certain amount cf waste" in defense ex- B-52 bomber was an aging system. ^ 
penditures that could be “squeezed out" \ But Mr. Brown said he was re^ervir^ 
of .the “base structure and personnel : judgment because of the very high cos^ 


costs," 

A new Central Intelligence Agency estl- 


of the B-l — which would cost close to 
$23 billion fcr 244 planes. He said he 


! mate that Soviet defense spending is 40 ! would also judge the B-l against altema- 
I percent higher than that of the United*! five strategic delivery systems such as 
i States was'not touched on in the hearing. 1 cruise missiles/ 

( The agency said its estimate was mere ; He said he felt strategic systems had 
[ conservative, than last year’s, in which ; drawn too much attention lately and tn^t 
it assessed Soviet spending, in terras of ;."we must pay. attention to conventional 
the dollar cost cf the Soviet defense ef- \ forces.” , 

i fort, at nearly . 50 - percent higher tha ; - A relaxed witness, Mr. Brown a 
American outlays. ; . .. . ‘ • - ! red silk handkerchief in his breast pocket 

- • * -■* , _ .. ' , ; and crooked his left arm behind the ba^. 

Bases for Estimate 0 f chair as if in a college seminar. 

The C.I.A. attributed the shift to a 6 ; He fielded questions with aplomb, but 
percent downward revision of estimates ; w ith a measure of caution, 
of Soviet defense manpower, diminution ; He said a new strategic arms limitation 
1 of double counting ori military construe- : agreement, with the Soviet Union was 
llion,' and refinement of cost estimates, desirable at least because it would sene 

•It also revised some American cost indi- : j- 0 hinder other countries from “develop- ■ - 

cators. It put the latest total estimate i n g their own nuclear programs/* and 
cf Soviet defense\expenditures ... at $120 also because it would prevent “pressure” ‘ 
billion for 1976,* ’ from developing for elimination cf the 

Mr. Brown was questioned repeatedly 1972 Soviet-American treaty limiting an- 
'on his views about Soviet strategic capa- tiballistic missiles. 

bilities and objectives, in the light of the * : _ . 1 ■ ■ — r? 

latest C.I.A. estimate . of Soviet goals, •*- ' 

which is officially described as “somber /* f 
■ The nominee, who was Secretary of' 
the Air Force in the Johnson Administra- 
tion, replied: “I think the Soviets are 
.ahead in many categories. We are ahead 
, in some. - Over ail the united States is 
not behind. But clearly the Soviets have 
( improved." - . p . 

Mr. Brown said: “At present the Soviet 
Union could not attack the United States 
without our being able to deliver a devas- 
tating retaliatory- blow destroying the 

functioning of a modem society,” . . . ■ 

Was there strategic parity between the 
two’ superpowers, he was asked by Harry 
F. Byrd Jr., the Virginia independent "*■' 

. vj. think they are comparable now/' 

| Mr. Brown rapliedA^qbW^tPwtRefease 2001/07/27 : CIA-RDP90-01137R0001 00100001-7 
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CruncH .Decisions for Mr 




V Very soon’ after taking- office next week. : . 
President elect. Carter will -be confronted by 
strategic decisions' that could profoundly affect 
military and foreign -policies for his entire ad- 
minisl rat ion He inherits an intelligence com- rl 
muni tv fiercely divided over the Soviet Unions . 

- intentions In the ascendancy is the somber view 
that the Soviets are driving for military snperi- . ' 
only over .this country rather than the parity r- 
. that has provided thefatidnale for detente. 
t{- president Ford, in his farewell budget, is ex- - ;. 
y peeled to use this grim assessment tp advocate 
.‘ acquisition of! three!riiajof weapons systems-r jji 
v the MX missile, the B-l. bomber and the sea- o 
launched cruise missile If Mr Carter wants to 
i modify the Ford proposal, he will have to act 
i expeditiously- The new administration 'may 
• have to testify as early as next month on fund-^ 
■ j n g for weapons systems In addition, Mr Cart- _ 
~er has talked about the probability of a meeting 
\ in eight months with Soviet party leader Leonid - 
i; l. Brezhenv. that presumably would focus on i a - 
jSALT 11 signing- 

t- So far. the incoming President has given the 
! impression that he would resist any major in- 
) crease in military spending or. any decisions, 
that would torpedo chances for a SALT .II ' 
l agreement He . talked during, the 'Campaign 
i about a reduction of $5 billion to'$7 billion in y 
; spending! a pledge now turned into a search for" 
k efficiencies .in an, inevitably rising budget -He .. 
fhas put a “priority!* label on SALT And when - 
. ; .'asked the day after Christmas about the Soviet 
\ drive for^uperiotrityc! fie replied that “we’re; 
U still by far stronger than they are in : most 
; means of measuring military strength^-^,^ 
c ■ J. On the surface,, this should be reassuring to 
• those who question how much “security’., the 
.country gets from the billions spent oo excess 


: overkill But Mr barter- has characteristically, 
left himself an opening He spoke only of the 
present arithmetic in the American-Soviet mili- 
tary equation though the current debate rages 
around conflicting assessments of trends and 
Soviet intentions.' 

iiv terms of "real”, spending, pessimists feel 
' the Russians curve is up and the American ■- 
curve is down. This eventually could mean Sovi- 
et "superiority.” They fear. too. that- the Krem- 
~. lin is not daunted by the idea of a war limited to , 
^ strikes against nuclear targets instead of urban 
' populations If true, this would upset the U S. . 

' -assumption that a strategic nuclear exchange is: 

^ unthinkable ’ because, both sides realize their - 
’^populations would be vulnerable to "mutual, as- 
r'sured destruction ’" ~ 

James R, Schlesinger was fired, as Defense 
...Secretary in the Ford administration because 
; he advocated costly, ’.’counterforce”. weapons : 

- that would enable the United States to retaliate. ■ 
ein kind against a Soviet strike on American nu- 
4 -vclear weapons targets. But' this did not halt un- 
-"'rest in the defense community that has led to a 

; ; “tough new official estimate of Soviet- strength. 

;• This estimate will place enormous pressures on! 
V<- Mr Carter, not least because he has welcomed 
=• Mr Schlesinger into his administration and has 
2 Said he is much impressed by his intellect. , ><.*•; 

Unless the incoming President is confronted, 
-Vwith unassailable evidence of danger; he should 
K- mark: time as best he can on major weapons 
systems and pursue strategic arms negotiations' 
.-" ' until he can get his own outlook of Soviet strate- < 

. .gy! Both superpowers, in our view, face a less 
secure future if they waste themselves in bi-po-T 
Silac confrontation instead of pursuing their mu-..; 
Vhial interest in dealing with the spread of nucle- 

- ,ar Weapons to other countries. 
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A fiasco in intelligeripe 


According to current news reports Presi- 
dent-Elect Jimmy Carter will find on his desk 
when he comes to Washington a radically re- 
vised estimate of the military capabilities and 
intentions of the Soviet Union toward the 
United States. 

According to the revised estimate, the So- 
viets are driving not for equality but for supe- 
, riority and this drive, unless promptly and ade- 
quately countered, could lead to a disaster for 
the world position of the United States and its 
alliances. 

The change in estimates, it is reported, is re- 
garded as a tremendous victory for the 
“hawk” faction in the defense community in 
Washington* 

This is the surface of a fascinating story 
about the gathering and use of intelligence in 
Washington. The story dates back to 1951 when 
the new Eisenhower administration was set- 
tling into the management of American affairs. 
At the Central Intelligence Agency, then in its 
infancy, the new director. Allen Dulles, ac- 
cepted a recommendation that a group of em- 
inent outside experts be employed to check 
over the estimates prepared within the agency. 

The result was a panel of some 15 outsiders, 
mostly from university centers. Three or four 
times a year these people would come to 
Washington to review the work of the people 
inside government responsible for making up 
the national estimates on which strategy and 
policy are based; The panel was made up of 
people chosen for their objectivity. There were 
no zealots among them. 

the existence of that system has never been 
disclosed or publicly known until the present 
controversy erupted. The system operated 
from 1951 until 1972* During that entire time 
there was never a single “leak” about its exis- 
■ tence, its work, or its influence on the national 
estimates. Under this system the estimates 
were based on "evidence available from all 
sources with no vested interest in either for- 
eign policy or military policy and no bia$ ex- 
cept toward establishing the truth as well as it 
can be perceived.” (The quote is from Ray 
Cline, former deputy director of the CIA, in his 
current book* "Secrets, Spies and Scholars*”) 

This system was closed down at the end of 
the first Nixon administration, some say be- 
cause it seemed to have outlived its usefulness, 
j Others think it was killed by Henry Kissinger 
j because he could not control it and because its 
! estimates sometimes failed to support or jus- 
tify his policies. 

K in 1976 George Bush, the new CIA director. 


decided to revive the system in preparing the 
latest version of estimates on the Soviet Union 
and its capabilities and intentions* But he de- 
cided on one change in its character. Instead 
of picking experts noted for their objectivity he 
deliberately picked a panel of persons known 
for their dissent from the general line of think- 
ing inside the governments own intelligence 
community* He wanted, he said, a "com- 
petitive analysis*” . . . 

Mr. Bush got that — and something else he 
had not expected. On CBS television on Jan 1 
he said he was “appalled by the leaks,” and the 
lack cf discipline” of some one or more per- 
sons who participated in that work. Ilis panel 
of “competitive” experts did not show the ca- 
pacity for anonymity which marked the work 
of the earlier panel. The names of those on 
that panel have not yet been printed. All the 
names of members of the “competitive” panel 
have been spread around the world, and their 
views given a velocity and weight which they 
had not previously been able to achieve. 

The effect is to give new weight in the up- 
coming debate on military policy to the views 
of those who do have a “vested interest” in 
foreign and military policy. According to Mr. 
Cline, currently director of Georgetown Uni- 
versity’s Center for Strategic and International 
Studies, Mr. Bush’s experiment in the “com- 
petitive” experiment "subverted” the process 
of arriving at national estimates. He called the 
panel “a kangaroo court of outside critics all 
picked for one point of view.” 

Mr* Bush could have obtained balance had 
he picked his “competitive panel" equally 
from “hawks” and “doves.” Or he might 1 have 
had two outside panels, one of “hawks” (as he 
did) and the other of “doves” (which he did 
not)* That would have bracketed the work of 
the intelligence experts of government by both 
types of outside influence. 

As a result, when Mr. Carter starts his work 
on national strategy he will have in front of 
him National Strategy Memorandum 246 which 
has been heavily influenced by the “hawks” 
but untouched by “doves.” And when it comes 
to the ensuing debate in Congress and in the 
public press the “hawks" will have an advan- 
tage they could not otherwise have enjoyed* 

It has been a great victory for the “hawks" 
and a fiasco for those who believe that the true 
function of the government’s intelligence com- 
munity is to. arrive at information and esti- 
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. *A Mild Demurrer * :L I 

v I am writing to enter a mild demur-^ 

' rer and reservation about your edito- 
rial of Jan. 5 describing the special CIA 
panel of outside experts on the USSR, 

- headed by Professor Dick Pipes of Har- 
vard, u 3 a "kangaroo' court" It is true- - 
that I used the term in a talk with Mur- : 

, r ey Marder, as he reported in his Jan. 2 : 

. article on the Pipes panel. My intent,-; 

- however, was not to say the Pipes panel. 
Specifically acted like a kangaroo court 
hut to argue in general against an out: 

' and-oUt adversary contest between ex- ■ 

- treme viewpoints as a way of . arriving . 
at the truth in the national intelligence- 
estimating process. 

: I should hasten to add that I have not 
,»eea eitherthe new NIEon Soviet mib- 

■ tary capabilities or the Pipes panel re- 
port Many of the distinguished peop e 

• on the panel are my friends, and I fully 
'share their deep concern about the im- ^ 
plications of the massive Soviet mih- : 
tary weapons programs.. - ■ ; V‘ 

■ ■■•■The point of my remarks to Marder . 
Was that arriving at the most objective 
analytical reports possible as h.contri- 

‘ button to policy-making is a difficult 
delicate intellectual process. lt should 
The approached in a spirit of scholarly, 
scientific inquiry and careful weighing 
Of evidence. Treasonable men may dif- 
fer. and these differing views should be 
expressed. A straight adversary pro-;: 
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Trend Toward Soviet Superiority I 


j By DREW MIDDLETON 

Defense Secretary Donald H. Rumsfeld 
said yesterday tha the United States must 
! act now to reverse what he described 
I as the trends of the last 10 to 15 years 
toward Sovied military superiority. 

The outgoing Defense Secretary^ criti- 
cizing the idea that American military 
capacity and strength are "sufficient,” 
said at a public affairs luncheon at the 
Union League Club that "the facts drive 
one to the clear conclusion that the Unit- 
ed States must act now and in the future 
to reverse these adverse trends by provid- 
ing real increases for national security.” 

While the Soviet Union has been ex- 
panding its strategic and conventional 
forces, he said, the United States has been 
doing the reverse — reducing defense 
budgets more than $48 billion in the last 
five to 10 years* 

Views Are Shared and Disputed 

Mr. Rumsfeld's views, which he said 
were not "cold-war rhetoric.” are shared 
by a growing number of professional mili- 
tary men and civilian experts on the mili- 
tary balance between the two powers. 
They are disputed by Secretary of State 
Henry A- Kissinger and others in the 
State Deparmtent and elsewhere. 

The Defense chief conceded that Presi- 
dent-elect Carter can “of course” cut the 
defense budget by S5 billion to $7 billion, 


as he promised during the campaign. The I ^ * he Russians have increased the mini- 
results of that cut, Mr Rumsfeld saidj ^ er - of ha \ e und ? r ex ’ 

® forces— from 3.4 to 4.4 million 

fnr fn b ,n ,- nl ? tlng .. SU - Cn cl £ s i since 1964. while the.American military 

Rnf thLfLv? yea [ s> f ne s “' d ; 1 strength has declined from a peak of 3.5 

nnr CUt iR W i° U d ! n,il,ion during the Vietnam war to 2.1 

not affect current abilities, would have m iUk>n today 

a long-term impact on the country’s se- ■ ‘cThe Soviet Union has the 

navfn p0Slt,0n - ‘' Th f.. United State .s must, United States in the development t/new 
pay for increased military capabilities.-' arms systems in fixed-^ng aircraft. 

A Long ‘Adverse 1 Trend strategic offensive missiles, tactical mis- 

The. trends of the last 10 to 15 years, fipi S ^‘ d ? ub ™ arin es, but 

* ’ Lhe United States holds the edge in heli- 


he said, have been "decidedly adverse, 
rmantifaf ivelv anrl miaHtittuflUT 


quantitatively and qualitatively as well 
as with respect to the key military bal- 
ances/’ 

"pie facts drive one to the clear con- 


CThe United States has developed on* 
new ICBM system since 19S5, the Minute- 
man -III, while the Russians have de- 
veloped seven new ICBM's in the same 


elusion that the United States must act nr ' L SeVen n£W ICBM ’ S 1x1 £ame 
now and in the future to reverse these * 

adverse trends, by increases for national lCBMK fmm2^ S in h for- ^ eir 

security/' he said. n LisM s from 22o in 196o to 1,600 today. 


security/' he said. 

Expansion of Soviet nuclear and enven- 
tional force strength, Mr. Rumsfeld said, 
has increased the options for the Russians 


, - „ . * — „ — — -- /uu. wnne tnp i 

1 H/ n ^ g iI en mternatl0nal situation. He remained at 655. 


did not, however, say when he expected 


j — — — lj Lvuciy,. 

having overtaken the United States late 
in the last decade. Russian SLBM’s have 
increased in number from 29 to more than 
/00, while the United States figure has 


the growing Russian military might to havf outDroducedtt^mfr^ ? uss ia«S 
embolden the Soviet Union to challenge armore^erconnp/ 1 ^ Aln - riCaj i? ,n t?. nks * 
the United States in an area of American ^TueJ^n^„S™^- a ? d ,? rt, , ,le V' 
national interest. .-net Russian production or tactical atr- 

The projected B-l bomber and the cm L leTcts h Uni te^Stme^ Arner / 

cruise missile were strngly endorsed bv are mere cnnV S *- an V t j n !^ ,nis ?u 0 

Mr Rumsfeld as necessary for a stronger R^ns though Russ.an 'prSuctiSi il 
military posture. The UUmted States, he ahead American v 

said, has. a lead of "more than five years” CSinee 1955, ’the Russians have added 
over the Sovie L Union in development of three times as many ships to their navv 
the missiles, and the B-l is the “logical” than has the United States The Soviet 
successor to the B-52 as the manned Navy emphasized smaller ships for coast- 
bomber element in the American nuclear al defense areas, while the United States 
triad of intercontinental and submarine- Navy stresses large ships for distant 
launched nalhstic missiles and bombers, operations and has added more tonnage 

He emphasized that good relations and to its fleet. 5 

agreements with the Soviet UUnion could Mr. Rumsfeld defended the American 
be reached only from a position o; aircraft carrier program, saving that the 
strength, A Defense Department' state- Navy's 13 mack carriers provide 90 ner- 
ment distributed at the luncheon outline: cent of N - country's stand-off weapons 
the military balance of the . two powers capabih.y—weapons that can be fired out 
The salient points of the statement fol of rn:e cf hostile ships, 
low. ■ l' • ' — . 

£The ' latest estimate, completed in 
February 1976, shows that the constant 
1977 dollar-value of resources allocated 
to Soviet national defense., “appears :o 
have grown” from $107 billion in 1965 
to $144 billion in 1975. At the same time 
American defense budget has decreased 
in real terms, corrected for inflation, by 
more than a third from its 1968 wartime 
peak, and today is 14 percent below the 
prewar level of the early 1960's* 

£The Central Intelligence Agency esti- 
mates the burden of defense spending on 
the Russian economy at 11 to 13 percent 
of the gross national product while the 
United States defense budget represents 
about 5.75 percent of this country's 
G.N.P. 
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'Kissinger . uemes ins : j 



j are-permitting 
Igain 

| United States. 


if — By Murray Marder 

I •** ' Washinyitm Post Stmfl Writer 

| Secretary of State' Henry A. Kis- 
j singer cast farewell words of- scorn 
\ yesterday at criticism that his policies 
the Soviet Union to 
military supremacy ^ over ■ the 

The attacks are_ welling 1 Aup; more** 
* strongly than ever as he leaves office' 
j an ii Kissinger leaped to the old battle 
r in response to a' question* at a valedic- 
tory appearance before the Wash ing- 
j ton v .press corps. The. dispute has icar- 
[md into debate ^over the current U.S. 
j Nation al Intelligence Estimate o f; So- 
rviet power and indentions, and into 
1 new congressional inquiries. ^ 

j KiSsinger, who exclaimed at the 1974 
{ U.S.-Soviet summit conference, "What 
(in. the name of God is strategic 

■ superiority?” yesterday added: 1>: ’ . 

■ “I do not believe that the Soviet Un- 

jiofc is achieving military supremacy 
) over the United States. I do ,not be- 
rlleve that $ny American administra- 
j tion will permit a situation to arise in 
: wMch.the Soviet Union could achieve 
{ military superiority over' the United 
"i States * ■ • - 1: 

i Secretary of State-designate Cyrus 
jB_ Vance, Kissinger's successor, asked'; 
‘jfov his judgment. on the U.S.-Soviet 
Imilitaiy balance, said yesterday: „ 

■] ‘Tt’s a mixed bai In some areas we* 
; are superior to the Soviets, In other 
-areas they are superior to us. Overall, I 
i thinkjljere is generalparity between; 
fwo : 


j th ft fw o natio ns.”j ? ^ w ^-+tCi 1*7 iilysT ? * V* 1 ' - /jj 
] Vance said he has not yet read ei- 
jther the new intelligence estimate or 1 
fa separate secret; report made by a 4 
I panel'headed by Harvard" Prof/ Ricfr 
f ard Pipes, ■ in competitive analysis 
| superidsed by Central Intelligence DK 
\ rector George Bush. Vance spoke with 
j reporters after a. closed meeting with 
{the Senate Foreign Relations Commit-* 
{tee, in advance of hia public confiraa*-] 
tion hearing todays £ 

Kissinger, in a farewell appearance/; 
at -a ^National Press? Club luncheon/J 

*\ yv The essence of the contemporary 
problem in the military field is that 
the term ‘supremacy/ when casualties ;] 
on both sides^ will be In the tens of 
; millions, has practically, no operation- : 

}al significance dp Rbtfeafee 

[is necessaryj tp- mai n tain a Jsalance^* 


\ Kissinger said nuclear strategy "is 
.! too important and vital ... to be 
made the subject of partisan and doc- 
trinaire political debate." '= 
p "The military danger we face, is in^ 

' respect to regional conflicts,” ' rather 
j than in ‘"the strategic field,” Kissinger : 

! said. He added that “Those, [regional] 

\ forces _ must be modernized , and; 

* strength etfed” ; Y 

: Kissinger's last formal meeting with; 
Vthe Washington press corps combined 
\ seriousness and! levity, on both sides. ; 
.{For eight years Kissinger .has , been... 
i the center of , extraordinary _ press .at- * 
ftention, enjoying far more adulation 
; than criticism, although he cautioned 
yesterday of the dangers ih f ‘a state of ; 

; almost perpetual inquest?, by- press vs, , / : 
i government, : j ; . N : - 4 . : t v ? . 

** We ha ve had, to put- it mildly, an 

- intense- experience/—- Kissinger .said^ 
_drily adding the. prospect: of sC return : 
."match, by saying, “We are now at the 

■ end of our time together until Tate 

; January, 198L\ r : v> * 5 

- /^-Kissinger was surprised by National 
L press Club President .Robert A. Alden 

with a belly dancer who gyrated just 

■ a* few fett from him with bumps and. ^ 

’ j grinds to J ;cbmmemorate- the lighten 

side of y .the- Kissinger imagery. She - 
: was Liiida-Dinsmore, 34, from Vienna,. 

T Va., j^\';scli<>btteacherv ■ by. ; day/ ^nd^: 

dancer at nightVTOderithe. st?ge ifame^ 
t- of 

t-:‘> Kissing er/wK 6 vWas^ccqmpani«i' by 4 
i his _wife/vNancy;i;saidrin7summatioii : ^j 
^ of his’ exp erie nc e^witlr^the pcess, V‘I J 

^ will think . jf ; you with ;affectiori:— ^ 
[■ tinged^by ^e^sp eratioru? - ^ 

- ■ The>na5oS/Jtiy ^jsjud^haslsuryiv^^ 


t <f President Ford leaves to Gov; Carter 
^ a nation recovered, a nation confident 
1 in the progressive fulfillment of: the 
/. American "j 

' Ki linger said^ hls own ‘greatest dis- 
; j . appointment in . office wa$ i *^the. tfiisin- 
IfHegratfori pf^ executive authority th at 
^ result e<f from Watergate ^ur^Whi.ch 
^‘‘consumect too muchj)f ourenergy-”^| 
Preside nt-elec t . Jiinmy“r^rt^.T I 

./ - tary*desi^nati;^y ancfe^ he^aa^d. 



^ciC"The divisions. IhatT hive'; character- 
^'fJXhis Is'Qie/tjide .foJiiiltC "fc 5 iew‘fi>iv 

5 iigi >diicy‘Tohsensj^^5S£sa&a^ 
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c ' r Y on can’t; cut' a 'budi 




By John D. Lofton ’ t 

.WASHINGTON— It is being said by 
som^ mat President-elect Carter is 
backing down on his campaign 
promise to slash the defense budget 
. by anywhere from. $5 billion to 57, 
billion . yearly ;j|, # - / '. y £ > i 
Those^ who ’ .are ’ saying this 'are 
-correct When Carter's .defense sec- 
retary-designate, Dr.*Harold Brown, 
says^ that . Carter never / meant ; to, 
r indicate that $5 billion to $7 billion 
would be cut from .the present Penta- 
gon budget,: he’s shovelling smoke. ' J 
Oni June 16 of; last year,, candidate 
Carter told the Democratic Platform 
r Committee: ; “Without endangering 
Z the defense of our Nation, or our com- 
mitments to our allies, we can reduce 
present" defense expenditures; . by 
about $5 to 7 billion annually/’ y : .-"/ 
But, I for one; am glad the Presi- 
dent-elect has begun to waffle on 
tins issue. To be sure. Carter is still 
^keeping a stiff upper lip, saying 
things, like we are militarily *!far 
stronger” than the Russians by most 
measures^ But . surely, with each 
additional' classified .intelligence 
briefing, Jie must realize things are 
not nearly- so rosyv "V 
Consider the numbers. 

According to 1 the highly respected,^ 
London-based Institute for Strategic 
Studies, IL -S, defense spending is. 
aboutrSlOO.l billion whereas Soviet 
spendihg-is anywhere from S1D5 bil* 
lion Jo^S133 billion annually. Other 




-by 650 medium-range bombers. / 

In addition to- these raw numbers,- 
|there is also the overall question oTl 
pwhar the Russians are trying to do 
/with all this hardware — what out- 
-going CTA Director. George Bush 
calls the ‘‘worrisome signs” that the 
Soviet Union’s basic goal is not 
rough equality with the U. S,. mili- 
tary forces, but strategic superiority. 
v i Prior to this current national estf- 
: mate of Soviet aims, it had been the 
.view that the objective of the Rus- 
sians was rough parity with TJ.S, 

. strategic capabilities^^ c • 


;“■■■ Keegan is one of the few governs 
meat intelligence experts who has 
for years believed that CIA esti- 
1 mates of Soviet intentions were 
' based on faulty assumptions a n & 
faulty analysis. ;;Y ■ Y- 

In shifting his ground on the need 
“to cut the defense budget ’by several 
billion dollars this year, President- 
-elect Carter’s- 'personal credibility 
; on this issue- h a s been weakened. 
/But the country’s military credibility ^ 
will be strengthened And this is^ 
i what, really, matters. _ ‘ ' / 1 » .= $ 

£7 * 


categories compare as follows: total 
men i under : arms, USSR* 3,650,000, 
the riJ, S., /2,086,70O; \ combat divi- 
sions, USSR, 168, the IL S., 19, includ- 
ing die Marines; tanks;. USSR r 41,500, 
the U. S., 

; The Soviets have 214 major combat 
surface ships, we have 176; the Rus- 
sians have 231: .attack submarines; 
we have 75. In the strategic force 
category, the Russians outnumber us 
.both in = ICBMs. and - sub-launched 
missiles. On the other hand; we have 
453 long-range bombers, the Soviets 
have 135, but these are supplemented 


But this old view has been changed 
thanks in large part to pressure^ 
' from a group of outside Soviet 
..perts who have strongly taken issued 
with official government intelligence 
/ estimates./-’ - £■:> V -YY;:-’ .ri .-t& 
j 1 After three months of studying all; 
*■ hie- evidence available * to govern-' 

. mental intelligence experts, ^ this 
group, headed by- Richard Pipes,/ 
professor of Russian history at fjCar- 
vard, has accused the CTA of under- C 

- stating for years the extent and na- 
; ture of ; the Soviet threat. >:'$ . i- 
i— One~ member - of t he-PipesK mroup 

-:/f J-.-,/ .... '7' . . 

says of their clash with the CIAri 

- “Sometimes, we 'left y them /speech-: 
yless^; We men of great prestige,;! 

■ .some of. them with ; memories going ■ 

- back 25 years or more^/aiid t h e y 



c 


r Other ; sources’ reflecting: the Pipes 
; group|st - findings . ;i&yy / /’Whenever 
Nikita Khnishchev xised to say, /We 
need peaceful coexistence,’ and in; 
r-the<hext breath, 'We will bury you;*" 

! the GA tended to say the first com- 
meftHVSTpolicy, the second polemic. A 
5 j Carter most likely is already fa-j 
initial/ with the Pipes report be- 
cause, his national security adviser, \ 

Zbigniew Brezinski, has . already; 
been briefed on its findings by Maj. 
f Gen. George Keegan Jr., head of Air,i 
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‘ v c By Henry S- Bradsher ; :•> " 

V3 . Washington Star Staff Writer ' ■ ; * ; j ■' :‘C 

A new CIA study sent to Capitol Hilt 
yesterday concludes that "Soviet 
military activities overall are grow- 
ing and currently are significantly 
larger, than those of the United* 
States/* 

The conclusion is based on esti-; 
: mates of the dollar costs of Soviet 
■i military activities compared with 
7 U.S„ costs. CIA analysts calculated 
: how rauch it would cost the United 


side of the ledger, and switching from 
U.S. obligational autority to outlay 
figures. “ ' t -' 

' Despite the change, the new study 
stuck to the CIA’s basic point in re- 
cent years. Regardless of the accu- 
racy of precise calculations in a dif- 
■ ficuit; and uncertain field with a 
margin of error of up to 15 percent, it 
: , says, the general picture shows that 
1 Soviet military spending "exceeds 
* U.S. defense outlays by a widening- 
margin in every year after 1971.” - 


States to produce, manand operate a 
military machine ’ the size of the 
: Soviet one. . . : “ / : V - ■ ’ 

; They found that in 1976 overall 
'Soviet military outlays were about 
one-third higher than U.S. ones — or 
,40 percent higher if pensions are omit- 
'ted, The Kremlin spent twice as much 
as the Pentagon last year to buy 
. weapons and equipment, and twice as 
: much on strategic forces of intercon- 
tinental attack capability* the study 
says. £;>■;.* 

A similar study made public by the/ 
ICIAJI ^months ago had estimated 
Overall Soviet military/ spending in 
V 1975 as 40.' percent higher than com- 
> parable U.S. military authorizations , 
>-*55 percent higher without pensions.-' 
r The new study shows a smaller gap as 
; a result of changes in elements com- 
vpared and statistical improvements.' ; 


- SOME OF THE CHANGES appear 
to have been caused by congressional 
: criticism of such ; studies.. Several- 
^critics, like Sen. William Proxmire 
7and Rep. Les Aspin, both Wisconsin* 
Democrats, have contended that the 


i el ements compare d_haye_ been /un-j 
/ equal and that trying to judge what 
this country would pay in dollars for 
; similar armed forces distorts the 

" situation; ■ V^l 

>■ . , , -cy - j ;r> srniT hr* - * /ft?/; 

t / The changes include a 6 percent: 
^reduction of estimated Soviet mill- 
f" tary manpower as a result of a com-/ 
i/plete re-examination of the- subject 
t during the past year (but Soviet man- 
i power is - "about ,j twice the U.S* 

^ total”), the elimination s of double 
counting of Soviet construction 
/troops, adding Coast Guard and 
♦ Selective"* Service "costs ‘ to the IT.S. 


7^ SOVIET SPENDING HAS shown a | 
continuous growth averaging 3 per-} 
cent. a year in the 1966-76 period, the 
new study says* while in uninzlated* 
constant dollars U.S, spending has de- 
clined since 1966. The new study ohly 
goes through last year, but in the cur- 
rent fiscal year defense appropria^ 
tions have begun a climb in constant 
dollar terms. ,* r r- > ■ 

The study Was made public a few 
days after the formal conclusion of a 
. new, secret assessment of Soviet mili- 
tary plans. Leaks about the new N&/ 
tional Intelligence Estimate indicate 
that it finds that the Kremlin is not 
simply trying to achieve military par-, 
ity with the United States but is build- 
ing toward superiority; ■ . ’ - * 7 ; 7 

.The dollar comparison provides fig- 
ures which might be interpated as 
supporting that conclusion.^ithough 
the new study did not allude > to it. 
Other possible support came last May 
in the CIA’s publication of a study 
which estimated Soviet military ex 1 
penses in rubles as between 11 and 13 
percent of gross national product, a 
sharp increase frorrUhe previous CDV 
estimate of 6 to 8 percent, v 7 y 
Even the 11-13 percent figure has: 
; been attacked by some retired mili-" 
tary intelligence officers and others 
as tOO low. . . 7 tVV y ^ ^ 

7 / THESE CRITICS HAVE recently; 
also pointed to signs of a massive 1 
Soviet civil defense effort as part of? 
war preparations, including increas- 
ing industrial costs by dispersal and 
"hardening” of factories to withstand n \ 
blasts.. Not all analysts agree on the 
meaning of the signs* however. The 
new study omitted all civil defense 
-costs except pay and allowances of 
(uniformed personnel assigned to such 
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J ' The CIA says that if military per- 
sonnel costs are removed — Aspin has 
focused on pay comparisons as one of 
the greatest distortions — “U.S. de- 
fense outlays exceed the estimated 
dollar costs of Soviet defense activi- 
ties by about 10 percent over the 1966- 
;76 period as a whole* although byri976 , 
the Soviet level is about 30 percent 
. greater than the United States.” v 

/ v In the 1970-76 period* the Soviet 
■Union has spent about 50 percent 
more than the United States on weap- 
ons and equipment, and the gap is 
widening- with Soviet spending now 
twice as much, the study estimates. It 
puts Soviet military operating costs 
about 15 percent above the U.S. level ■ 
in 1976. y \ : 

THE SOVIET UNION is estimated 
to have spent in dollar terms 2 1 /* 
times a$ much as this country on 
strategic forces in the 1966-76 period. 
The United States halted its missile 
buildup at a number it considered 
sufficient to insure nuclear deter- 
rence* but the Soviets have gone 
: ahead with strategic programs. They 
spent 3Vi times as much on strategic 
forces last year, the study says, but 
the comparison on intercontinental 
Attack forces was only 2 to 1. . 

Soviet general purpose. Forces cost 
'one-third more than _U.S. _ones last 
year and support forces about 10 per- 
cent more, .. 7 = . 7 7 . 7 ; 

The study warns that’"it cannot be 
\used alone to draw inferences about 
/the relative military effectiveness or 
'capabilities of U,S. or Soviet forces.” 
Such factors .as size and technical 
•characteristics of forces, allies* roles, 
strategic doctrine and tactical con- 
cepts* and morale must also be con- 
sidered, it sayp. >. 
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r . T - W CANCEL ONE PROMISE 

> ; Defense Secretary-designate Harold Brown has 

given notice that Jimmy Carter’s campaign pledge to 
: r slice $5 billion to $7 billion from the, military budget 
••• won’t be redeemed. ; V:' ■ ' . . ‘ ~ 

The President-elect has confirmed . th^t fact m a 
roundabout, fuzzy-worded way. Carter claims he will 
f trim all the fat. he talked about, while conceding that 
( defense outlays may actually increase. ; ^ ' 

« No 'doubt his seeming turnabout, will evoke the 
usual shrieks and. squawks about the dangers of “re- 
‘f. iandling the arms race.” ' -- ^- 1 - -' .: xS 
r r ~ Actuallv, there has been ho halt in the arm3 race on- 
| the part of the Soviet Union. The latest Central Intelli- 
, gence Agency estimate— citing the USSR’s huild-np as 
' evidence of a desire to achieve strategic superiority— 
merely endorses-what many, outside, experts here and- 
abroad have been claiming^C5-.^'ri«;. : 

: . ■- The- - sobering reality of the CIA’s evaluation is 
bound, to condition Ithe thinking of Carter and .Brown 
about- the -Pentagon, budget and the administration’s 
'posture in the strategic Arms Ximitation Talks. There 
.is , 


i 


) 
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Outgoing Attorney General Edward 
Levi has ordered the prosecution of 
any witness who way have lied to 
congressional committees. One witness 
whose many hours of testimony are 
under close scrutiny: Richard Helms , 
former head of the CIA and recently 
Ambassador to Iran. ~ ^ ; 7 „ 


!a still-secret CIA assessment that Rus 
sia*s arms build-up is aimed at superi- 
ority over the U.S., not just parity, wilt 
force Carter into an early review of 
i detente and possibly an increase in 
^ military spending. v i-i. » ’ V- | 




C ,v r v' . - ■/ . 
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The Russian Bear R 



N early twenty years ago, a panel of 
prominent scientists and business- 
men startled the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion by warning that it was not doing 
enough to protect the U.S. against Soviet 
nuclear attack. The top-secret “Gaither 
Report,”* delivered only a month after 
the launching of the first sputnik, led to a 
massive increase in U.S. military spend- 
ing and contributed to John F. Kennedy's 
talk in 1960 of a “missile gap.” The Soviet 
arsenal was indeed expanding, but only 
after taking office did JFK conclude that 
the U.S. had neverbeen in 
danger of losing its mili- 
tary superiority. 

Last week, another pan- 
el of distinguished private 
citizens presented the in- 
coming Carter Adminis- 
tration with the makings 
of a new missile-gap con- 
troversy. The group of rel- 
atively hard-line outsid- 
ers, led by Harvard Prof. 

Richard Pipes, had been 
invited last summer to 
join for the firs t time in prer 
paring the annual national 
intelligence estimate of 
Soviet strategic inten- 
tions. The result: the most 
alarming forecast in years. 

Previous estimates said 
the Soviet Union was aim* 
ing for military parity with 
the United States. This 
time; the outsiders pro- 
moted the view that Russia 
is seeking clear superior- 
ity, Though Jimmy Carter 
did not seem to be swayed 
by the findings, the report 
probably will make it 
harder for him to cut the 
defense budget. 

Superiority: The panel’s 
conclusions were not 
based on any dramatic in- 
telligence breakthroughs. 

Instead, they were a rein- 
terpretation of existing 
evidence. The seven out- 
side experts charged that the Central In- 
telligence Agency was not taking a seri- 
ous enough view of Soviet military expan- 
sion. They cited improvements in mis- 
siles, expansion of Russia's underground 
she Iters and a continuing improveme nt of 
its low-level air defenses as unmistakable 
evidence, in the words of one outsider, 
that “the Soviets want strategic superior- 
ity.” Then the consultants argued their 


“The CIA draft of its national intelligence 
estimate was changed in the direction of 
our viewpoint.” 

In addition to the Pipes study of Soviet 
intentions, NEWSWEEK learned, two 
separate panels of outsiders of about ten 
members each dealt with specific techni- 
cal questions: the accuracy of the Soviet 
Union's missiles and the actual effective- 
ness of its air defenses. They also came to 
some daunting conclusions. The panel 
on missile accuracy, for example, esti- 
mated that by the 1980s the Russians will 



Moscow on the move: An 1890 view of the Russian threat 


case with CIA analysts. “That sobered up 
everybody,” said one outside expert. 


be able to drop an ICBM within 300 feet 
of its target — an astonishing improve- 
ment over the quarter-mile margin for 
£rror currently credited to the Soviets 
(U.S. missile accuracy at present is said 
to be 500 feet or less). 

The outsider panel was recruited be- 
cause President Ford's Foreign Intelli- 
gence Advisory Board wanted a hard-line 
view to balance the more “relaxed” esti- 
mates of CIA analysts. The findings will 
now put pressure on the Carter Adminis- 


and the controversial B-l bomber. Some 
extreme hard-liners in the Pentagon are 
talking of budget increases that could add 
up to nearly $40 billion a year. Carter will 
not agree to anything like that, but even 
before details of the still-secret Pipes re- 
port leaked out early last week, he was 
backing away from his campaign promise 
to trim the defense budget by $5 billion to 
$7 billion (page 14). 

The President-elect indicated last 
week he was not overly worried about 
the Soviet intentions. “I think it*s appar- 
ent that their, rate 
of growth of military 
strength compared to ours 
has probably been fairly 
substantial,” he declared. 
“But we’re still, by far, 
stronger than they are in 
most means of measuring 
strength.” Carter also 
made it clear he prefers a 
second-stage SALT ac- 
cord with Moscow limit- 
ing strategic weapons, 
rather than a massive new 
military spending pro- 
gram. He said a summit 
meeting with Soviet lead- 
er Leonid Brezhnev — 
possibly in this country — 
was “a likely prospect 
for 1977, although we 
haven't made any plans 
about it yet.” 

Maverick: The formation 
of the outside panel was 
itself a victory for super- 
hawks like Maj- Gen, 
George J. Keegan Jr., the 
maverick Air Force chief 
of intelligence (box, page 
24). With the approval of 
CIA director George 
Bush, Pipes chose six col- 
leagues: Thomas W. 

Wolfe of the Rand Corp.; 
retired Lt. Gen. Daniel O. 
Graham, former head of 
the Defense Intelligence 
Agency; Paul D. Wolf- 
owitz of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency; Paul H. 
Nitze, former Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense; retired Air Force Gen. John Vogt; 
and Prof. William Van Cleave of the 
University of Southern California. 

The outside experts concluded that 
the Russians are not reassured by the 
current nuclear standoff. “What drives 
the Soviets is their desire for security, 
but they go to extremes,” said one panel- 
ist. “Americans emphasize deterrence 


Culver Pictures 


♦Named for the 
chairman H. Row; 


and don't like to think about fighting a 


gpntinueji 
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i Keegan s fear is catching* Maj* : ^recommended: that outside experts^ 
| Gen* George J. Keegan, jr., retired ;; be . brought in' to join the intelll- 
Jan. 1 as Air Force chief of intelli- 1 gence community in drafting the 
S e °ce, but not before tipping the next estimate. ‘ r - v ; 

j annual Central Intelligence Agency 'V In 1976 President Ford accepted 
(vI^O national estimate of Soviet the-' proposal, and sevfen eminent 
military strength and objectives 'f outsiders'— professors and "retired 



Soviet arms superiority plus ^brought in. The outsiders strongly 
f u,tention .^istart air^iggressiye Reinforced Keegan’s views*^. j* 

! >; With access' to the s^nV secret 
data, ; Secretary of State-Henry : ?£***??* ^ 
m "- £ — -saidrbn JamvlO; thathe^ 

o: - »t - . T flatlV that: the-' SdViet- Union -it? 


j -tional meaning in nuclear war, and Some of t the evidence for this 
j he warned that scare talk from the 1; scary view is new. Satellite photos.. 
I military is aimed „ at. sabotaging - beep coming in. Soviet military 
l. ^fforts toward .aVnew treaty : men’s ‘strategic dis cussions - get? 
f limiting nuclear printed !in professional journals* 

f&:The CIA estimate, is sWret and^S^et agents and defectors add i 
gtfes to Congress, but David Binder little. But much of the change irr 
fjpf the New YorfrTimes wrote two .i l° n ® the intelligence estimate. j£ 
: long accounts -^about^fc^and phased on a shift among the U.S. es~ 
.- Keegan’s partin it^ r S#,E.p | timatorsl Hardliners-, from 1 away! 
;f!By 19724-Keeaan had ' **"- r ; ' * 

' convinced 


fw r - . -.-p*— -”-j = 

; oacx*:,Hike j Keegan:" ha v*> 


yl 


was preparing 



: i gai ^ ft* Keegan security'- team! will want to* 

*Hi£?5r against acc^tance of f examine Hh*»report -andU.it* 
i J^A 972 strategic arms limitation : minority views critically. Keegan 
^ ^ OB -he^elling «<Boo!%is not the same a^ 
SS^“ g his^feare rntethe ^the^Soviet Unira deciding to attach 

JP^e«id MC ecJdbelnteff 
K he W u S “l 3 s . maU P reted in quite a different’ way, as: 
^ e s ? oIte out 50 vigor-, vKissinger : does, namely that both; 
; ously^that the 16-memberpresiden- • vthe U.S. and the Soviet Union are 

vftL b< !^h W ^fH: pute tte ^ al : modernizing their armed forces in 
‘Stamp on the intelligence* estimate * »■***£ 
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; The -writer was director of the task '‘kangaroo court,” which signifies a 
--force that recently provided a contro- ,* court set up in violation of established 
:: vernal critique df the American inteU legal procedures as well as one eharao 

tligence community's estimate of So- 

: viet intentions. He is prof essor of his- 
- tory and former director of the Rus-y 
V sian Research Center at Hawardy.;}^ 

£ ; : During the past week. The Post has-; 

1 prominently featured no 0 fewer than 
V four articles on what it terms “the flap i 
j^over the latest intelligence estimates of 
b the Soviet threat”— but what in 
-J'more accurately described as 
i cise aimed at improving the process 
c drafting the government’s annual Na- 
3: tional Intelligence Estimates. : \y r - ■ 


terized by dishonesty and incompe- 
tence* Those are strong words* t :* »■' 

: The fact of the matter, however, is 
that Team B was created to function as 
a body of expert advisers, not as a 
panel of Judges. It was established and 
staffed by the Director of Central Intel- 
ligence; it was furnished by him with 
data; it was financed by him; its final 


‘The righteous” have defied it to carry 
their message to the public. 

. : I do not know where, when, and by 
whom this decision was taken, nor why 
I had been left out of it For as far as I 
am concerned my efforts at. publicity 
so far have consisted of refusing to ap- 
pear on the national CBS and ABC net : 
works, as well, as two local Boston TV 
stations, and declining an invitation to 
take part in a conference on this sub-' 


in fact is^ data; it was financed by him; its final ject. projected in. Washington, D.C., for’ 
an exer- ' ' 1 Te $°** vn * 5 submitted to him for consid- . inauguration week. : :: 

rocess ■}. : ^ : I have done so because I feel that 


The Director of Central Intelligence, 
George Bush, thus constituted the ulti- 
— , „ . , • „ . mate authority for both Team A, com- 

These articles contain allegations v posed of ^ regular compilers , of the 


concerning the motives and integrity 
; of the so-called “Team B,” whose as- 
■■ signment it was to provide an alterna- 
tive assessment of the intelligence data 
fen Soviet, strategic - objectives, and 
V which I had the honor to chair. The al- 
legations call for a response. - 
h To begin with, it must be stated that 
fc since the information bearing on this 
:: matter is highly classified, all the judg- 
t ments of outsiders rest on hearsay, Le., 

I. unauthorized leaks. Such information 
f Is inevitably selective and distorted. It 
f is certainly not sufficient evidence on 
If which to base one’s judgment of such : 
"grave and complex matters, let alone to 
r pontificate, as The Post does in its ed- 
£ itorial calling for “Good Intelligence.” 
y - The plain fact is that your writers 
i: have no idea how good or how bad our 
^National . Intelligence Estimates .are,.: 
nor how Team B 


'carrying the message to the public’ 

■ would politicize the issue and thereby 
pervert and perhaps even undo the pos- 


National Intelligence Estimates, - and 
: Team B, its alternative. - ; :=y 

So much for the procedural aspect I 
. will not bother to defend the panels’ 
honesty, but as regards competence I 
cannot refrain from noting that ac- 
cording to your correspondent. Team B 
Owed much of it? impact to the .“presti- 
gious names and reputations” of its 
' members. You cannot have it -both 
ways: imply we are incompetent and at 
the same time blame us for allegedly - 
overwhelming CIA analysts with the 
weight of our prestige and reputation. 



: itive work that I believe Team Bhas ac- 
complished. I know that several other 
’-members of Team B feel likewise and 
also have refused opportunities to ap- 
pear before the media. v: . ' • 

If, however, leaks are meant then I 
do not know on what evidence Kraft 
implies ; that their source- has been 
Team B. Team B’s report has by now 
been read by quite a few Was hing ton 
Joseph Kraft in his column perceives >, officials, any one of whom may have 


behind the whole affair an emergent 
political realignment. Turning from 
zoological to Biblical terminology, he 
sees it as pitting “the righteous"— per- 
sons particularly worried about Soviet 
expansion— against the - “repenters,” 


is proposing to im-" ' .whose , primary motive is guilt over 

prove them. Indeed, like all the-other v ' Vietnam. The righteous, he says, prefer 
fj newspapers, .The Post mistakingly as-V " to work “through channels," as typified 


sumes that the Team B report has be-, . by the manner in which they allegedly 
f come part of the official NIEs, whereasv“bent” the; CIA estimates of the .Soviet Vi 
Vin fact it is an. entirely separate docu*; threat However (still according to his -: 

^ ment ;-y _ - '• V '; r v-T : ;'? iV-V ^ ViV'^V^lnteriiretation) alarmed by Jimmy Car* - Nowhere is this truer than in the~case- 1 
riNfera m a for tte of the National'Intelligence Estima tes, j 


taken it. upon himself to leak the story, 

. either because he sympathizes with the 
panel’s views and' wants to publicize 
. .-them ■ or because he disagrees with 
■ : : : them and wishes to discredit them. \ 
Which brings me to the heart of the 
' matter, the issue of politicization. The 
'problems facing modern government 
.are growing more numerous as well as 

V complex, and raise questions on which 

V honest and competent people can hon*. 
estly as well as competently disagree. V 
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COL. R.D.HEINL, Jfr^' fc,1 /'i~c 

! '--New* MUiiary Analyst -ijv’A's ^ - 'f’r f//: i 



: r-.t. 


: - News Military Analyst .- g y' 

{jV, WASHINGTON —.The Ford ad minis- 
y-.tration haaapp'rpveil arecent intelligence 1 ? 
It ' report which s says Russia is now well on 
ft. the way L to reaching a goal of all-out mili- 
T; tary superiority over theJMted States^ 
if- In approving th& reportgwhich has; 
{£ caused intense debate on Capitol Hill, the 
outgoing President has leffJimmy Carter 
*N,a loaded: cigar, that is almost certain to 


c 


The battle now raging cenferJ around a 
V docu ment c alled the National Intelligence 

l Estimate (NIE)^ which is prepaired arinu- 
| ‘ally by the CIA onjnformatioa ^ 
i; by the totaVffifelligence community*/?//;// 
tv " 7 What has^ intensified the debate. is that,. 
^ for the first time in The NIE’s .iS-yearj 
history;'' an 'atefuative'’ report^'fias ’ been 


//goes even further in. its warning's to : 
■ new administration; 


the.’ 





/ These reports — no matter which version is accepted^ 
—raise an urgent question Mr. Carter wouldlike least to/ 
face at dus time. The question is:/ 

Does the apparent Soviet across-the-board surge re~£ 
quire immediate realignment of U.Sreconomic and politi— ! 
calpolicies and priorities ? 

The National Intelligence Estimate is published in the / 
f fall in anticipation of the budget cycle and theforthcom-5| 
r . ing year’s plans/and, decisions: involving national se ^/ 1 


'cunty; 


The CIA works up artop-secref^muld volume^ analysis^ 
■/ representing the collective' judgment of: the intelligence; 
community on important developments abroad,, such as j 
Soviet forces a ndcapab ili ties andj^mos t impo rtant — /i 


?• In 1965 Russia had 30 submarine-launched ballistic mis— 
| silesr now, according to which estimate is accepted, it is 
l anywhere from 730 to 875* The United States has 656* 

.. £• In 1965 the USSR had fewer than 450 strategic nuclear ; 
warheads compared to 3,700 today. Because of MIRV, the : 
/United States still has more warheads than die USSR 
- ^slthe exact number is classified). However, the American- 
/ warheads are less powerful and the total throw-weight 
? (or payload) of the Soviet warheads considerably ex- 
7 ceeds that of the United States* - . ■. : -v iv&i 0^ 

? • Russia has 42,000 battle tanks compared to 9,000 in die 
^U.S-, inventory. Russia has 20,000 artillery pieces com- , 
l pared to 6 ,OCO for the United States. The 1965 figures for- 
/theseweapons are unavailable../'/: jv .. -/ 

• In 1965 Russia had 3*1 million men under arms. Today 
/the figure is 4.8 million* The U*S. Amied Forces total 2*1 
jj‘ million. 

. > In civil defense die Soviets are outspending the United 
; States by 10-15 to i: In the Moscow area alone, they have J 
; built over .75 nuclear-hardened underground commands 
-t; posts capable of withstanding severe blast pressures. 

■ i Outside all major cities they have football-field-sized, 

; ^underground food-storage depots. They are spending 
; !>.over.abilUon dollars a year on civil defense; Byxontrast, | 
■fthe U.S. Civil Defense Preparedness Agency got $71 
gtJionin last year’s budget-" tff-j 

Soviet navy has 229 major sinfaiM wareMps-coni- 


jf pared to 172 in the U.S. Navy. .Iagenertil-puipose^ubma- 
fraes. the USSR has 25S against 76 for th*p United States. ; :l 


theU.S.-USSR overall strategic baiancer t-TtSKpa^iSfae 
Involved ;— besides the CIA iL are. the Defense Intelli-v 
gence Agency, National Security Agency, State, Treas- ’ 
uryi -FBI, and Energy Research and Development. AgVi; 

enC y — *~~ " r-v* . ■ HL -r _ Si- 


ft Intelligence lised includes^ satellite recbnnaisance, -; 


monitoring of communications^ study of Russian docu-> 
ments, agent reports and many other sources. 'iM : : v^S 
^ While Jhat specific intelligence report is classified/^ 
Bother available estimates of U.S.-Soviet strength show a ^ 
BsignificantinCreasemSovietannsspendingsincel965: * 

In 1965 the USSR had 224 ICBM’s. Today it has 1,600 
“ncluding four new models heavier than any American 
[CBMi By contrast, the United States has 1 , 054 / Between -] 
low and 1982/ intelligence experts estimate the Soviets^ 
■will have completed development and test .of atleast 15 y 

jl . .. j. it 


tew 


ijj The newest report presumably could change these; 
I’ figures considerably. The new report is viewed at ever-v 
c higher echelons and eventually reaches ; ,the President’s 
/ Foreign Intelligence Advisory board, the iiugusU 6 -mem- 
^ber : committee that OK> the agenc/^iannual. 10 -year 
^forecast* s ^ .■ ^ - 1 *-i ")■?*-.- 

///.But during the last decadej the national estimating r 
^process has been blurred increasingly by inuestions and 
^controversy as to what Russia is up to* /- i f .v 

90°} surprisingly, the Defense Depa^m^the Joiiit 
fcChiefe of Staff and Defense InteUigence Agejicy for some ■ 

. years have taken a pessimistic view. — ’-■? \ '■ ‘j - 7 1 

5 " contrast, the predominant — but not myanimous , 



i has been spending 6 to 8 percent of Russia’/ gross na-. 

. tional product (GNP) for armaments, with an knnual in- 
i' crease in real terms of about 2 percent. . /V ■ f- 

. . y- By contrast; the minority CIA view— and tiat of the “j 
Pentagon— has been that the USSR commits as touch as 
16 to 17 percent to defense. < .y-- 

07/27 : OtA.: 

^ director, says. the Kremlin has been upping ^defense 


ce 
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By Jsrr?as Coaies 

OiC3ja Trjti'ft P"c*a ~*-7:CS 

WASH IN GTGN — Military hard-liners'. 

; raising the spectre of an invincible Sovi- 
: ‘ ef Union, have begun a major attack to 
" thwart President-elect Carter’s cam-. : 
paign promise of heavy defense cuts: l”t 
P entagon brass, joined by former na- 
tional potfcy makers, have thrown.* 
"everything into the struggle from classi- 
fied Central Intelligence Agancy files to 
longstanding congressional 10 Us. 

At issue is exactly how. alarming ana* 
2>sts find the Soviet military buildup. 
IJVen seme cn Carter's Pentagon trans- 
ition team admit recent data show the 
ncrease. 

TOfE FICHT has generated some of 
the Keskest warnings on Russian inten* 
toon* since the Cold War. The outgoing 
Air Force intelligence chief. ~Gen. 
George Keegan Jr., has told interview- 
ers he believes the Soviets likely will 
start ;■ nuclear war unless the United 
States accelerates us arms program. 

/" Shorty before Keegan went public. - 
one weH-ptaced fee of Carter defense 
. promises leaked a top-secrec CIA report ■ 
that showed many respected intelligence ^ 
experts had concluded the Russians 
were tricking the U.5. into giving them 
a “war-winning capability.” • 4 ' 

—■ Dovish Carter advisers cite that Teak 
y.*.as an example of how their budget ad- 
vers arias are using former positions of 
T power to biitz Carter's program. : : 

* m k - FUSING FOR the sterner view are 
many leaders of the old White House- 
Pentagon-State Department establish- 
ment suddenly in the unfamiliar role of 
outsiders. 

They're focusing on three red flags: 
Carter promises to curtail the enor- 
mously expensive 3-1 bomber, to with- 


draw American troops from Korea, and 
to cut military spending from $5 billion 
to 37 buLIcn. 

One indication that the Hawks may 
have the Doves on the ropes came last 
week when Defense Secretary-designate 
Harold Brown flip-flopped cn Carter’s 
multibillion budget cut promise. 

IN JUNE, CARTER lolit the Demo- 
cratic Platform Committee a 55 billion 
to S7 billion cut would” not endanger na- 
tional security. Last week Brown ruled 
out any drop at all. 

Pentagon sources forecast President 
Ford will send Congress a $123 billion 
record-breaking military budget Jsn. 17. 
three days before Carter takes office. 
The budget will include items Carter 
said he wants cut’ such as the B-i. 

Carter has only until Feb. 15 to inform 
Congress of any changes he wants be- 
fore debate begins. 

WITH LESS than SO days to work on 
Ford's budget. Carter's planners muse 
Figure quickly if new- CLA data indicate 
rhe Russians are preparing to survive a 
nuclear war. 

The information does point to th si. 
according to a new group of onetinie 
national policy makers lobbying against 
any U. S. military relaxation.. 

The Committee on the Present Danger 
boasts 141 members including former 
Cabinet officers such a? ex-Seeretary of 
State Dean Rusk: former defense offi- 
cials such as industrialist David Pack- 
ard: and international military tacti- 
cians such as Paul H. Nitze. a former 
Pentagon expert on the Strategic Arms 
Limitations Talks [SALT]. 

THREE MEMBERS of the group 
served on a 10-member advisory panel 
that recently concluded U. S. analysts 


Chicago Tribune, 1/9/77 (continued) 
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Heye They Are Again 

' - Right after the season to be merry comes the season : 
to be somber — at least for those in . the U.S. Govern- 
ment whose business it is to give us our annual scare 
about the national security at budget time. And “somber” 
is the word that dominated the lengthy ' leak from the 
CIA which, led The New- York Times the very day after 
Christmas. When this intelligence analysis of Russian “in- 
tentions” was not somber, according^ to the Times ' s ac- 
count, it was “grim,” in the view of the “high-ranking” 
and “top-level” officials of the CIA cited in the story. ; 
The headline gives the tone — “New C.I.A Estimate Finds 
Soviet Seeks Superiority in Arms.”^r ; ®>^ v ./.- ,0. 

Normally, ;if that Is the word, it is. the military that 
bangs the warning drum as the federal budget heads to- 
ward Congress. But this year, threatened by an incoming 
President who has said he would shave $5 billion to $7 
billion from the enormous defense -budget, new forces 
have been mobilized to sound the {alarm and scare the 
daylights out of us. And so, before Carter the President, 
ever sees this hair-raising CIA document, the readers pf 
The New York Times are told all about what Carter. ; 
“will receive” after he settles into the White House. { 
{. A CIA “participant” in this estimate is quoted as say- 
ing that . “For us the question is not whether the Rus- 
sians are coming but whether it is feasible for them to 
get here and how soon. That comes back to the question 
of United States will and determination. If we don’t have 
it, then there is superiority” . (presumably for the Rus- 
sians). The evidence for the new gloom or panic is 
sketchy in the Times's story, 1 but we are told that “the 
worrisome signs included newly developed guided mis- 
siles, a vast program of underground shelters and a con-' 
tinnin g buildup of. air defenses.” r i’-y{ :>•{ 

■ t There is,’ not su rprisingly ,. , a “hero”; in this story, and 
the suspicious mind would also nominate, him as a prime 
source. His .name , is Maj. Gen. George J. Keegan Jr., 
and his function until January was . Chief of Intelligence 
for the Air Force. He is said to. describe himself as “the 
-eye of controversy” in the American; intelligence world, 

> one who “has been contesting the estimates of Soviet 
intentions for twenty-two years.” Since all this, is about 
■strategic confrontation between the two superpowers, and 
since the Russians have done little In that vague realm ' 
' except, questionably, in the cloudy world of “intentions,” 
one must wonder what General Keegan has been con-. 
” testing all: those years. The T imes tells us just that he 
“became convinced that the Soviet Union was preparing 
for offensive war against the United States” and therefore 
opposed the ABM and offensive nuclear weapons treaties 
{between us- and the USSR of the early 1970s; 

.■■Otie might dismiss this story as just the stuff „ of do- 
fense establishment budgeteering (and a bad news value 


judgment by , the Times) were it not for one "revelation j 
in this yam about the new mechanics of intelligence i 
evaluation, one which is more ominous than “somber.” 1 
It appears that the Ford administration decided in 1976 j 
that this process was too optimistic in its product. And ! 
so, with the approval of George Bush, director of the j 
CIA, "a panel of “outsiders”- was set up to contest the j 
conventional view that the. United States and the USSR i 
were in a state of “rough parity.” The criterion for mem- ! 
bership in this group of challenging thinkers was that -j 
they should be “more pessimistic” about' the Russians '^ 
than the parity bunch. Thus the dialectical deck was j 
stacked and the game of “capabilities” began, with “in- ! 
tentions” as the wild card.; .. 1 
. Apparently this pushed the whole estimating process ! 
, toward the black or pessimistic side of the board arid J 
the Reds were in a position .to win — unless “will” (read :! 
“dollars”) strengthened our side..: That. is the legacy of 
the Ford administration, , which does not want to leave | 
the 1970s equivalent of. the 1950s “missile gap” to its j 
successors and never mind that there was no missile gap 
: back then, ,as John F. Kennedy, after campaigning against j 
it, quickly admitted when be took office. 

{.- •This whole business is a shell game, familiar' arid 1 
discredited. It is insulting to President-elect Carter, . and i 
he should so regard it. He cannot punish George Bush, ' 
the present CIA director who is about to leave office, or ! 
General Keegan in his. retirement. But, as he prepares his- 
own defense budget and gets ready to deal with the Soviet '] 
Union on the serious and promising business of strategic ; 
arms limitation, he should keep -in mind that one of his ! 
first important tasks is to bring the defense-intelligence 
bureaucracy to heel., , V:: 
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Defence ?*. y? y&lj&tfi&ViiA ??*// ;' Harold Brown, is known to be sceptical • 
— T”"' : 7 ' : “J about the significance - Of ‘the Soviet. 

In© repenters and civil defence' effort. When askedabout- 

tha rirthtoni ic the'CIA- report, oMr/Carter • himself^ 

XilG ngnieoub .. ; sa id “We’re still by far stronger than 

' ->■ Washington, DC ^Y are / n most means of .measuring 

-V- military strength* t *s. r ;C- 

Mr Jimmy Carter.ls coming into office ] • - This does not necessarily mean that: - 
•in : ■ -the ■ middle ' of an intense, -- semi- Carter is a"dove ready to crush 

public dispute about the strength -of . the hawks.- The - terms themselves no 
the-country’s defences.' The latest public j longer -quite -fit;: The: columnist .'Mr- 
shot was the leaking over the past* j osep h Kraft suggests they, should be 
fortnight of. accounts ;of'. the. CIA’s | rep i ac<i d by the- repenters^andi the- 
intelligence review ofthe Soviet'Union. | “righteous”. Mr Cartels foreign policy 
This .secret- estimate of Russian forces atl | defence - -teara, be says,Hs:made up: 
is - made each year and used, m -part, largely of- “ repenters ’’ who : turned* 
to justify the annual defence, budget, -j - against the war in ‘Vietnam and now, 
Once formally adopted it- becomes the -; ; n repentance/ strongly favour; limiting:' 
official, though still closely-guarded, t h e arms race.'The “ righteous ’’ believer 
reckoning: G f Russia’s current-military : ina growing Soviet militarv'ehallenge/ 
intentipns. This has; not prevented ! wh ; ch must be niet rokind/Mr James 
recent reviews, from .coming, .under; Schlesinger. the neW president’s adviser: - 
attack from - defence-minded., critics, ; on en ergv,: is : among the “ righteous”. <■ 
who"; believe,. the- CIA has under-/ So are Mr Paul Nitze, a former Salt 
estimated the speed . with which the negotiator, - and Mr Eugene - Rostow, - 
Russians are arming. h-w .s^-' ; > ; former under -secretary of state, who 
With these criticisms in mind, tnej helped last year to launch the Commit- 
president’s foreign intelligence advisory /, tee on p rese nt Danger* a vocal, defence- 
hoard decided that a / team, of non- i or ; entate d lobby. Senator Henry Jack- 
CIA specialists should review the same ': ^ ; s the most notable, congressional: 


Russians are arming, •p .en- - i ;• former under -secretary of state, who 
With these criticisms in mind, the] helped last year to launch the Commit- 
president’s foreign intelligence advisory /, tee on p rese nt Danger* a vocal, defence- 
hoard decided that a / team, of non-/ orientated lobby. Senator Henry Jack- 
CIA specialists should review the same ': ^ 5s the m05t nota ble. congressional, 
basic data .that the CIA used and. then] member of the group< 
help 1 draft the estimate oh Russia^to , As ^eir strategic/ ; dortrine, the 
balance the supposed complacency of „ repenten f > on the'- whole - still think 
the CU. The result by all. accounts, . t h e ’threat' of assured destruction is 
was, a victory, fpr, the outsiders., The- n to deter the Russians. The 


“grim^report lean s> to the view that| «« righteous ’’ believe the United States 
-Rus S i^iS T Se^,ng^.rn,litary^^supenonty ^ ^ Russiam it is r eady 

over the United States. That' has been „ 

the pessimistic' View of the Pentagon’s to fight : a limited nuclear war, for 
defence' intelligence agency forsome . which elaborate, accurate and expen-, 
tune: Its : " former /> director: -retired sive new, weapons are essential. The 


the pessimistic' View of the Pentagon’s to ngnt : a limited nuclear war, tor 
defence' intelligence agency for some . which elaborate, accurate and expen- 
time. - Its foriner /> director/ 'retired »ve new, weapons are essential. The 
Lieutenant-General V Daniel • Graham, doctnne of lumted nuclear war took 
- who was a - - leading : member . Of the- "**. «?» d .er the outgoing administration. 
non-CIA- : panel, - believes -that two ^ was used to justify some of the new 
trends in particular make tiiis broad arms whlch Mr Carter: is inheriting, in 


- who' was a - - leading : member . bf the- ^ der outgoing administration; 

non-CIA- - :- panel, - believes -that two and was used to justify some of the new. 
trends in particular make ' this 1 broad arms whlch Mr Carter: is inheriting, in 
conclusion inescapable - the -/growing- differ- stage# of development, from- 
-share- of- its national product which' Mr Ford: the B-t bomber, the cruise, 
the -Soviet Union ^devotes to- defence FV^ .. a . nd -mobile, land-based 
and the’ apparent : vigour of ‘ its civil M-X missile which is meant eventually - 
defence progranime^^ to replace, present arsenal ;of- 

There have^beem strong \ signs,, that Minuteman ICBMs. m ■rtx-';A 

the CIA’s, experts ,, were', coming : to- .Which, if any, - of -these new projects 

these- conclusions ,-bV ‘-•themselves. > In will go ^iead is up -to Mr Carter. He 
October, - the ClA revealed new : esti-- does not, 'to judge from his public 
.mates of, the share, of/ .the, Soviet gnp: statements, accept the notion of limited 
that, goes, on defence spending; these: nuclear: war,: but that -by itself, is no 
were . almost ^double ..i what .r, it ; had, test. Weapons, once begun, acquire their 
reckoned before’. But bringing-in" “outv own momentum. Mr /Carter’s doubts 
siders ?:•; has . made ;it look?-as uf ; ther about the v B-i bomber leave open the 
CIA was dragged, towards ithese . -con- piossible compromise of-authorising pro- 
elusions unwillingly, and - that - , has not. duction/ but for far fewer than the’ 
helped:.%"xeputation;. : "^.:/ichi^i;- - <':'^f -:.244 aircraft : the- air force wants. / An, 
‘ t-The intelligence reviev/of the Soviet: 'early decision will be /needed, too, on - ’ 
Union -is abound fo colour Mr Carter’s -the . crake missile, - the big stumbling 
decisions - on the idefence budget and block , in Salt. For all his reputation- 
on terms for the'rriew .round of strategic.' as a “ hardware man ’’, ; Mr Brown is - 
arms' limitation talks (Salt) even though - -unsure about the need.ifor a long-range 
his ' incoming defence secretary. -'/Mr: missile.- Limiting both- may be, difficult 
Approved For Relea^M 1 ! $mt 


new weapons are coming to .be seen 
as substitutes for each< other, and some 
defenders. -of the cruise, missile adver.- 
tiseatr as a cheap and efficient alterna- 
tive to lbeB*i bomber* 

Particular weapons aside, the defence 
debate bears directly bn the size of the 
military budget as a > whole. .The out- 
going Ford team \will t request/ $123 
billion for : the Pentagon in the next 
: fiscal year, .beginning in October, when 
its ' final budget presentation . is made 
/ in a fortnight’s time* That is $ 1 1 billion, 
or just under 1 o%^more 'than congress 
;• appropriated for fiscal year 1977* In 
fact not just next year, but . for 1 die 
years ■ ^Immediately i following, _ » ■ the^ 
Pentagon' looks forward ‘ to steady,' if v 
moderate, growth in the defence budget , 
in real terms. The. size- of the altema-: 
v tive military budget which Mr Carter’s 
incoming '"administration will be sub-: 
mitring shortly after Mr Ford’s js : not 
known;, But the budget :M^ Ford is; 
leaving behind is not so grossly over-, 
weight as j to . make cuts easy in the. 
present / 1* climate : £©f ; debate. Every' 
military:/ budget: contains some pad- 
ding/ known in i'. the trade as , “ cut; 
insurance but it]h usually hard to 
find. ’ as;?. 

- During the : campaign’s early , stages, 
at least, Mr; Carter used to say that 
$5 billion-7 ..billion could be cut from 
the Pentagon’s budget without weaken-, 
ing the* nation’s defences. Just ^what 
amount his sum was to be substracted. 

1 from was never made clear. But . the 
I distinct impression was left that Mr 
Carter had some pruning in mind. Mr 
Brown, though, said at the first meeting 
of the new cabinet appointees .that 
.defence spending would probably rise, 
/not fall next year, possibly even in rea/ 
terms. . V^ . "/.'.jy" 

That is certainly the view of the; 
defence industry. Tn the lean years of 
the rundown after" Vietnam, : arms 
spending in real terms fell from $24^ 
billion (1977 constant dollars) in 1969 ; 
to $1,5: billion in 1974* It is on the 
/rise again, * and the defence industry 1 
1 wants it to stay that way. As the head j 

of the .Raytheon Company, ranked 
1 2th among the 20 largest defence 
contractors, /recently put T ltr “The 
Soviets are the defence/ industry’s 
greatest, ally*”^ Plainly, 'the/ pressures 
on Mr Carter; not v to . save , on 
. V hardware ’ V are^ high. * Costs at the 
Pentagon' for wages and pensions now 
take up 55% of the budget, and Mr 
/ Brown j says that “-The whole pay 
■ structure/ needs *0/ be looked at.”, 

; Beyond / that if. . Mr Carter still has" 
knife in hand,, is the delicate issue of/ 
the growing cost of military bases over- ’ j 


of which are thought to : 
their usefulness* 
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3 Sets of Senate Hearings Expected: 
On Soviet Might and Strategic Aims;; 


By DAVID BINDER 

• 1 Special to The Sew York Timej 



WASHINGTON, Jan. 7— The Senate will 
I hold at least three sets of hearings on 
: Soviet military ability and strategic ob- 
jectives this winter. Congressional aides 
. said today* 

The hearings are in part “regular, 
scheduled business/* according to staff 
aides engaged in preparing for them, and 
in part motivated by interest in a debate 
among American intelligence- specialists 
about Soviet strategic intentions. 

Late last month, George Bush, Director 
of Central Intelligence, and other leading 
intelligence officials said that tho Ameri- 
can intelligence community was taking 
a “more somber" view of Soviet military 
capacities and aims. It was also reported 
that the latest intelligence community 
“national estimate" of long-range Soviet- 
goals concluded that the Soviet Union 
sought strategic superiority oyer the 
United States within the next decade. 

Intelligence officials said the controver- 
I sial estimate, approved Dec, 21 by the Na- 
i tional Foreign Intelligence Board , which 
j is made up of the heads of all intelligence 
! and security agencies, was signed by Mr. 
Bush this morning. A summary was given 
to President-elect Carter’s designated Na- 
tional Security Adviser, Zbigniew Brze- 
zinski, last week. 

Study of U.S* Intelligence 

I The House is also expected to take up 
questions about Soviet strategic capacity 
— but later. Members of the House Inter- 
national Relations Committee said their 
’first order of business was reconstitution 
Of their subcommittees by Feb. 1. 

The Senate hearings include a continu- 
ing closed-session study of American in- 
telligence collection, production and qual- 
ity by the Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence. This study is being conducted 


under the authority of a subcommittee-* ; 
on intelligence quality control headed 
Senator Adlai E. Stevenson, Democrat 
Illinois. - ' . _ 

A spokesman said the subcommittee^ 
has been “fully apprised" of a. dispute^ : 
on Soviet aims and abilities between anj^ 
“A- team" of intelligence community. offi^-* 
cials and a “E-team" of outside specialists^ ; 
brought into “competitive analysis” 

Mr. Bush late last year. 

In addition, the Senate Foreign Rela-?J 
tions Committee will begin hearings nextjv 
Friday on the effectiveness of American^® 
strategic- weapons systems in relation to^« 
Soviet abilities. , 2* 

Extension Expected 

The call for these hearings was made^ 
last May by Senator Charles H. Percy,X* 
the Illinois Republican, who proposed^ 
that they serve as a vehicle for examining^ 
the efficacy of new Federal expenditure^ 
on intercontinental ballistic missiles, the%> 
disputed B-l bomber and the Trident nu-^ 
clear submarine program. ** 

A committee aide said, however, that!> 
in view of the latest intelligence estimated 
of Soviet strategy, the hearings wouIdj> 
undoubtedly be extended to take up que$-^~ ; 
tions concerning “the Soviet threat and^ 
a briefing on strategic balance” in closed > 
sessions. - 

The Foreign Relations Committee’s sec-^* 
end hearing, Jan. 19, is scheduled to hear^ 
testimony from Paul HI Nitze, formers 
deputy secretary of defense, who was 
the “B-team” of outside estimators lead-% 
ing the movement toward a grimmer in-** 
telligence appraisal of Soviet strategy last-* 
autumn. *% 
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j? In a television interview last Sunday, CIA 
Chief George Bush spoke of the “ferocity” with 
.which “some worrisome signs” of Soviet strate- 
/ gic plans are currently under debate in his shop. 
That ferocity, he indicated, is novel. - v : . 

\ F erocity may not be an ideal spirit in which to 
’argue over raw intelligence data. Nor is it 
/necessarily the worst. Given that so much of the 
strategic debate reaches us in a state of arid ab- 
straction, it could be refreshing. - ;■■■ • 

. '. ■ The source of the “ferocity” — asstuning that 
’ Mr. Bush chose his word carefully — is not far 
■to seek. Last June, on the advice of the Foreign 
Intelligence Advisory Board, Mr. Bush retained 
a team of strategic thinkers, headed , by Prof. 
- Richard Pipes of Harvard, to look over the 
shoulders of official intelligence professionals 
as they drew up the new National Intelligence 
.^.Estimates. ; *. >. r/'; 
•VNo one except the participants actually knows 
the sequel. There are reports, presumably from 
the “outsiders,” that characterize the independ- 
ent evaluation as a bloody contest — ■ a sort of 
wrestling and gouging match in which the out- 
. siders “licked” the insiders, with the upshot an 
unusually bleak estimate of Soviet warmaking 
^capacity. 

: U • But notwithstanding its obvious interest in the 
■integrity and accuracy of intelligence estimates, 

■ rit isn’t given to the public to know whether this 
> account is truth or baloney or something be- 
tween. One must allow that a combination of ego 
^massage and journalistic fancy may figure in 
i the wrestling-mat scenario. The picture of offi- . 
cial softies and unofficial hardliners brawling at 
;-.a felt-topped table in Langley seems improb- 
able.;//; . : -.Y 

• ; -';lt would be understandable if the official intei- 
. ligence community , took, amiss the intrusion of 
: Outside evaluators. That intrusion will be seen 
"by some to insinuate bias or incompetence or 
‘ both on. the inside. And those who have experi- 
ence of the “ferocity” of scholarly tiffs may well 
V. imagine what occurs when disagreement is com- . 

pounded by intimations of mistrust.. c4&£:*-ySP 
Y " We' see no need, in any case, for the public to 
. share this official touchiness.; The independent 
-evaluation of intelligence work by outside 
A panels is not unprecedented; and it is neither 
. .more gratuitous nor “patently political” than 
evaluations of, say/ Congress of the^White • 
House. Considering the stakes at hazard, it may 
be more important. -,>j ..&< ?£ 


Given certain raw and fairly well documented 
■ facts — e.g., in this case, the hardening of 
Soviet missile silos, extensive civilian defense 
and food storage programs, and a steadily en- 
. larging defense budget -- disagreement over 
their meaning is inescapable. The least outsid-.;; 
ers may suppose about intelligence-evaluation is 
. that it carries a large dimension of human judg- 
ment and demands compromise on disputed 
points. Presumably, then, the greater the van- : 
. ety of views brought to the process, the greater , 
7 the likelihood that final estimates will be sensi- 
Uyble and realistic — even at. the cost of some ; 

procedural “ferocity.” - -ye? &F •:•*£& 

■y ,: \4S Mr. Bush- whs distressed that this struggle';" 
V A; over the National Intelligence Estimates made" 
its way, piecemeal, into public print. Perhaps -: 
indeed it intimates a certain indiscipline in-; 
-■ :v those who talked out of school. But the exposure 
^ is a mixed misfortune. Of all government pro- 
; ; f cesses, intelligence evaluation is the most secre- 
. tive, even though the public is often asked to 
y ratify costly decisions based on it. The secrec y ; i 
;can be justified when information would lead to 
. important sources and methods; much of it, : 
- ‘ . however, ^especially in retrospect, is excessive. 

' In judging the wisdom of Mr. Bush’s unusual ’ 
procedure, it would help to know more about ■ 
' . ' prior successes and failures of intelligence judg- : 
. -. ment — and we assume there are both, We have 
in mind no quest for scapegoats by name and 
. : person, obviously, but only the raw material for i 
yy forming some sense of how competent the intel-y 
'(yJLigence apparatus and its methodology are. A - U;' a 
There are those who believe, for instance, that 1 
y.Y it was a significant failure of intelligence not to ~ 
foresee the great enlargement of Russian civile 
■2 y defense measures following the mutual renunci-' 
-y-'ation of anti-ballistic missile development. Was 
_y it or wasn’t it? What is the point of keeping the 
::h public in the 

■ We ask these questions, not in the expectation - 
Ur of ready answers, but to suggest only this ~y 
yU that when the public has no basis for judging the 1 
yj effectiveness of the intelligence-estimating 
>" process it may well settle for next best things/" 

;- y one of which may be “outside expertise” and an - 
yU adversary estimating process when the esti- ■ 
A :• mates are in preparation. It is not a wholly 
V; satisfactory substitute; but it is certainly oneU 
yy . that comes to public, mind, as it did to Mr.' 
UU Bush’s. • 
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‘‘By ..Murrey Marder . ; d ■-* '! : i 

'.\7 aihiiutoa Pos« 5U£I Writer . . j v_- 

Congress is entering the;-Battle of'/ 
the Estimate now raging within the '■ 

; intelligence community over the possi- ' ; 
r bility that the Soviet Union threatens 
7 to surpass American military power.;! 

or may already have done so, ' , , „ A ’ //, 
*/■; ; The inquiries on Capitol Hill center. .0 
;,on recent disclosure that a panel, of ^ 
r outsiders, who takeian-, .alarmed, view y 
of Soviet military intentions and cap a- ; 
[ bilities, was brought in to challenge 
■ the. official, government - estimators of y 
X Soviet poWer. 

'; V * A Senate intelligence* subcommittee ;/ 
: ; is , looking -into -thV-- questio ■ ; of S 
whether the , Official: estimates were 
: slanted by- this -procedure. The Sub-*^ 
committee-on Collection, Production 
J and Quality; of Intelligence is headed.'-’ 
by Sen v A dial E. Stevenson (UlUJj^vy' 
V Another inquiry , was begun by Sen; 
'William Proxmire (D-Wis.), a senior 

* member of the Senate's Defense Ap* 
prop riations S ub commi tt ee v . 

Proxmire asked the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff whether, they agree^wzth a pub- 
lished military claimy^that "/-the - 
U.S.S.R. already has achieved military; - 
superiority over the United States” 

; and that the Soviet Union* Is not only ' 

• aiming for superiority but preparing';' 

The Senate Foreign Relations Co 
mitte£ f in- an initiative begun before - 
the dispute about. U.S. intelligence es- ; 
timates/is planning early hearings on 
[ L dhe-U*S-Soviet-strategic balance^-It in- 
tends to start with, witnesses from out- , 
side: the government,:^ . * 

^Together, these -inquiries^ and/per* 
haps others in the ; House/ encompass 
a controversy that will coincide with 
[^debate- ov e r the mew. defense budget, : 

I and thereafter administration's plans' 
\>i orv -intensified •: U.S.-SoViet nudear 


' aims control negotiationsi^r^ K ^ 

; y Proxmir e sai’d^ y e s t e rd ay £ - that . 
Vthere^is a tendency/" In the military 


“ j. 


Prbxmire is’ questioning the use of a 
panel of prominent critics of ,U.S.-So- 
yiet detente, policy.led by Prof. Rich- 
ard Pipe^of Harvard, im the internal 
::debates over, the current-top secret of- 
ficial /"estimate of Soviet ’'military 


O v 


Central intelligence Agency Direc- 
: r”tor George Bush coordinated theunu-7 
sual adversary* process, in which the 
outside panel reinforced "worst case” ’ 
V.: analysts inside the government, espe- 
daily r in military intelligence. - ' 
^’/"Do we- let one outside group With/ 
r known hawkish tendencies influence 
£our estimates?" Proxmire asked yes-1 
/ terdav. “What would happen if it be- 
came known that our intelligence esti/ 
^■'mat’es/ were f > 'being 'influenced by -a 
;■ high-level group’ of forceful personal!-.; 

. ties committed to disarmament? . 

^;^>The. intelligence community needs 
^intellectual stimulation from outside - 
vits closed confines," he said. “But to 
y limit that stimulation to one philoso* '- 
^phy, to. one ideological group" he 

^ said, "is to. do' violence to the concept 
i- of intelligence free from pressure^ ;:i 
i^ProXmire; it was learned; on Tues^i 
day sent a four-page questionnaire to 



■ Keegan was quoted as saying that? 3 ' : 

•‘ - ' ?<t By every criterion used to measure 
; . [nuclear] strategic balance— that is, 

■' damage expectancy, throw-weight, 
equivalent., megatonnage or technol- : 
^'ogy— l am unaware, of a single impor- 
^tant category in which the Soviets 
j have not established a significant lead i 
j over fhe-United States," 

, In anothei* interview, .with t News- 
r week magazine, Keegan was quoted as * 

’ saying; 11 We are blinded by our hopes,; 
our perceptions of Soviet objectives' 

■ and our assumption that nuclear war- 
ds unthinkable and that no one . would : 

;i survive." Keegan also said, "The Sovt : 

■ ‘ets are working on dramatically exotic* 
new Weapons, 20 years, ahead’of any-;. 

£ thing ever conceived in the U.S, .. 

>rr Proxmire wrote Brown that T if -Kee-" :] 
-. gan is correct; “then indeed this coun- 
try does face a crisis of confidence in 
your military^ capacity. If not, then we 


j Gen; George S. Brown, chairman of {vv need to kiiow the facts, all the . facts, 

.Tni nt 1 fTtliofc-nf ^ cn -I.-- - > K ^ *’ 


the Joint Chiefs^ of Staff, questioning 
7- public claims/by Maj. Gen. George 'J., 

I Keegan Jr., who retired last weekend 
as Air Force chief ^)f intelligence. / 

* -Keegan has-been a fierce dissenter 
to the entire pattern of U.S.'-Sovietnu- 
/clear amis' control negotiations, and 
has praised the, challenges raised 
; against them by the Pipes panel. 
y: Proxmire said, public comments by 
- Keegjan ,c raise the most serious ques- \| 
tions about the strategic relationship 1 
-between the U.S, and U.S.S.R." He put." 
to Brown 25 questions drawn from an 
interviews with^ Keegan; in The New-i 
York Tiniesi ’asking for "the official - 
views oi. the Joint. Chiefs of Staff” on : 
Keegan’s claims; . ' <■ , \ ' -V i./. ; 


so . that other, judgments; ;, can 7 be 
d rawn.” r f '|A ^ ; L v 

. ..I Proxmire yesterday * ^q ues tion ed : 
whether reports of Soviet military su* 
perionty have included- the following 
fa c t ors : ' v^ : /. ^ ;S j C “ , v.. > 
,/ % , ■ Our lead in [nuclear] warheads 
over the Soviet Union^9,000 to 3,600 
;^or:our; five-year lead in MIRV 
[multiple warhead] technology: or the' 
^increased capabilities of the Trident 
submarine program; or the improved-, 
command, , control and communiea- 
tions procedures,; or the greatly en- 
hanced re-targetmg capability of U.S. 
missile forces; or the U.S. develop- 
lament of cruise missiles, or our-- early: 
.warning devices in space, and at* sea 
and on the .ground* or many, other 
- areas where the U.S. has a significant 
t lead over the Soviets." i:yi y- , 

t -iA.: i v'* ' . ’ u-. , : - ah-';. J; ^ 
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CONGRESSIONAL, RECORD — Extensions 





two of such four Representatives' shall be : ;^(A) through the granting of Federal tax 
affiliated with the political party. ~ vi’ relief to such taxpayers; - . *- : - 

: (c)(1) The President, the majority leader J (B) through the granting of exemptions 
of the Senate* and the Speaker OX the House- -7from real property taxes to such taxpayers; 
of Representatives, after consultation among and ■/ - ; — *-r-\ 

the mse lves, shall each appoint as members "(C) through the taxation of real property 
: of the Task Force four individuals not of’ v owned by persons and organisations presently 
fleers or employees of the United States who, exempt from such taxation, including State 
because of their knowledge, expertise, , diver- 7 " and local governments and charitable, non- 
sity of experience, and dislnguished service profit, educational, religious, humanitarian, 
in their professions, are particularly qual-^ and philanthropic organizations, . - 
Ified for service on the Task Forces ■ ; - c v - ‘ ■ > ; il-; :--r. jpaweas or the - task force • >,-7 

< 2 > »• making appolntmento -wideif (a) Task Porc , F or,- on thV 

subsection, tie President, majority leader o! thorization ot the Task. Force, any subcom- . 


* (b) While away- from their homes or regu* . : _ 
lar places of business In the performance of" / 
services for the Task Force, members of the- 
Task Force shall be allowed travel expenses, : 
including per diem In lieu of subsistence, in. 
the same manner as persons employed in^ 7 
termittontly in the Government service are- 
allowed expenses under subchapter I of chap* 
ter 57 of the* United tates Code* -- .-v -yt 


the Senate, and the Speaker of the House ol or mem hers thereof, may* for the pur- 

f that e O . F nrfivlqintl5l fit this 


' Representatives shall take care inau Lxie joi—. or oUt .the provisions of this 

"lowing Interested parties are adequately rep- ^ Issue such subpenas requiring the at* 

.resented by the members so appointed. tendance and testimony of witnesses, hold 


7^7 State^and local governments.^-^ 7-7 gearings, take such testimony, receive 
Members of the academic community Rlin >i take such oaths., and sit: and 


? ”V- FXNAXt REPOST 

■' Ssc. 6. The* -Task Force" shall' transmit to ’ . ; 
the President and the Congress not later than 
the date one year after the first day on which; 
all members of the Task Force have been ap- ;£ 
pointed, a final report containing a detailed ^ 
statement of the findings and conclusions of 7 7“ 
tHe^Task. Force, together with such recom- : 7 
mendations as It deems advisable (Includ- : 


;K<. b > \ nB a ^ Qel ^ c “““““r. such evident, take sucl* oaths,, and sit. and 

‘■concerned with the taxation ol real property. _. ct t times: and placer -as -the Task.. 
r : <°> Citizens groups andassoclaUonscon- ^ deem approprla te and may admin- v 

cerned with.the taaatloa or real property. .-- : ;V ktel . - oat 4 - or a ^ ati0 ns to witnesses ap- 
P) .Appointments shall be made spearing before the Task Force or any sub- - 

tothls subsection without regard to poUtical-.^^s^g or memfee r 3 , thereof. ,*r- 


7"Sec.- 7. On the ninetieth day after the date-_ 
of submission of its final report to the Presi* V ^ 




” rT“ -V." . . committee or memiKn, tnercoi. - r - -* - 

c- 7 '"-^1 : ^ 77^:2^" Subject to such rules and regulation^ 

7"-f?;(^) members of th& Task Force- *- ; B 3 ma y be adopted by, the Task Force,. the] 



. os mav be adopted hv 

,-.(1). shall be appointed witbin ninety days chail ^ rson shall have tbe po Wer 
. after the date of enactment of thla Act; and:^ * * 




- - , , ^ J . .. ... , ... v "(11 appoint and fix the compensation of I 

- . (2) ©hall be appointed for tbe llfe °^ ^ ie . J _ aix e xecutlv& director;^ and such laddltionalj 

Task Force. ^ ^ v-., ; ; 7 ^’ . personnel as he deems -advisable, without ;: 

- -- (e) One of the Individuals appointed to the-. ; ard to the provls i ons 0 f Utle 5, United ^. 
Task Force by the President shall be deslg-- statea Code govemin g appointments In the : 
natX’d by the President as Clu-ilrperson of the co m pL‘tltive service, and without regard to 
Task Force. .Such Individual shall serve aa the _ provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter ■ 


CIA SAYS JiEDS SEEK MILITARY---^.' 
SUPERIORITY 






#£rH0N. -IARRY McDONALD 

\ 7 f ;■* v ceorg 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


HI of chapter 53 of such title relating to - 
ClasstQcatlon and General Schedule pay rates, 
except that the executive director may not"- 

■- receive pay in excess of the maximum annual 

- rate of. basic pay In effect for grade GS-I&-. 

'of the General Schedule under section 5332 of 7 

- such title and any additional personnel' may 
not receive pay In excess of the maximum 

:- annual. rate of -basic pay In effect for grade; 

. GS-15 of such General Schedule, and - . - -■- 
: '-(2) - obtain temporary and Intermittent 
services of experts and consultants in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 3109 of - 


V 777 




jT’r* 


- CThairperson for the life of the Task Force. 

. (f) A vacancy on the Task Force s hall be 
filled in. the manner; in whlch the original 
7 appointment was made. - > v— -.77 ti > • 7i. 

7 ' (g) Thirteen members of the Task Force 
shall constitute a quorum, but a lesser num- 

- ber may hold hearings. . -7- 7 ‘,' 2 .^ ; .;7 

- (h) The Task Force shall meet at the call: 

Of .the Chairperson or whenever thirteen* 

■ members present a petition to the Chaiiper- . 

Eon asking lor a meeting of the Task Force. : , 7 
7 ; u - iiss - or 7 THB. task force 
7:^Szc7 w 2.7(a)" The Task Force shall study' _ 
and evaluate^ ■ 5, United States Code. - j 

f - r (i) -the taxation of -real property by State ; ! ^(c^r.Tha Task Force Is authorized :to ne- 
"and Ideal governments; ' /V--7 £- 77 -^ 7 ^ i^- gotiate and enter Into -contracts with orgard- 
(2V the effects of such "taxation on middle- zationa. Institutions, and individuals to carry 
"Income and fixed income taxpayers; and ■ V - - out such studies, surveys, or research-and; 
-^..( 3 ) the feasibility of Federal taxation and prepare such reports as the Task Force de- 
Tother policies designed to reduce the depend- * termlnes are necessary : in ; ordeM* carry out:; 

ence of State and local governments on such 7 ."its duties^ .^o -'■^?;-V; ; 77-';v r --- * " r 7" 

: : taxation. ^. : V'T'. 1 : 7: 7;. :" 7 7 - - ^ cooperatton o V - other i vedesai* . . agencies' 

The study and equation des^bed in’ 77* • i^- , ^a)-"E«m >t depait^ and*" 

7 BUbsectiom <a>- Shalt include a but , notM^ ixistarumentallty of the Federal Government:-, 
limited tb, the following:: 7 ; ‘ 7 T *-77^> " :\ls authorized and directed to' furnish to the - 

‘ (1) An examination of means which would * . Task Force, upon request made by the Chair-:. 

. .allow State and local governments to r educe ^ 7 person, and to the^ extent . permitted by r law,7 
, teal property taxefl ^7 -: 2 v; auch data ^ reports, and; other information as" 

(A) through the waiver :by" the^Unlted ^the Tas^: Force ‘ deems necessary to, carry. 7 
^-States of the immunity of Federal instru- : ^out''te. functions under this Act.- All' such^ 
mentalities to such taxes; - ^Ti requests shall-be made by the- Chairperson ‘of ^ 

^■7 (By Tthrbugh Federal grants-in-ald and the Task Force. 

loans to State and local governments to.as^ (b) The head of each department ot agency 
. gist such governments in providing -services- .of the Federal -Government Is . authorized to- 
-2 which otherwise would be ^supported by real 7 provide to the : Task Force such services* as^ 
__ property taxes;’ 7 - .iV 7 >;-'-.the. Task; Force requests on such basls^ reim-; 

V;v.(C) through-the utillzatian brother forms. - bursable and. otherwise, , as may be.-agreed 
7 of taxation in place of xeaFproperty taxa^ 2 between the department or agency and the; 

" t)on* : srS?-^** 5, -*' : v-‘." ^r.; ; Chairperson of the Task Force. 'Vr'7-"^ 'V ji?=:: : ; "* r 

through air analysis by State andlcca£7V:7(cy The Task Force may accept, use/&nd7 
e governments-of their overall taxation policies ^dispose ‘ of any glft-,or ; donation of -services 
2 and of ways to redistribute tax. burdens; and^9^ _■ ^ 

* -(E) through the : consolidation of 'locai^< d ) TOe Porce may use-.the United^ 
political subdivisions and other -taxing dls- ' States malls In the came manner and hpon 
‘ 17, 4 . t ^ *; the -*same.v conditions as -anv other Federal 


^Thursday, January ft 1977 


F7r 


S-. 

'.-'if-.; 


tricts so that tax burdens may be-* equitably xne same canaicn r ^,_ y 

-distributed. ^ 


<1 — 


_<aVAa^73ivotthe,tax' burdens f - 
sons and organizations with respect .to In- ^ T 

comg^^^duced^y 

1 ^( 3 ) Ah: -examination ; of means to reduce -77-; - and ^ travel 
ithe* real property, taxes of' fixed and middle s7' cSec^ 5. (a) Except as provided In^subseo-*’ 

: lncome.taxpayem and other individuals sub-; * tlon ( b ) ,' members of the^ Task Fores', shall ' 1 with United States strategic capabilities* ; 


JVtr. McDONAIiD, Mr. .' Speaker , 7 the-/: 
Central intelligence Agency has finall y 7 
discovered what has been apparent to ^ 
many people - for some time — namely j 
"that the Soviet Union seeks superiority 
’ over the United States in military mat* yV 
-ters— not parity as Mr. McNamara used : 
to wish us to believe. Of course, the-^ 
^usual pundits in the press are eayin^o 
thkt this is just a gambit of the outgoing J. 
Ford administration and the Department 7 
of. Defense to keep the defense budget - 
high, but the facts have been there lor £ 
7 anyone to see for years. All studies con^J 
J firm that except in one or two categories, ^ 
we are behind the Soviet Union in any^g 
type of calculation that xan be made .: 7 
The. story reporting the. CIA's findings..^ 
as .it Appeared in the Washington StariJ 
for December ,20,: 1976, follows:; ^ 

CIA Says Reds Seer: Military Sui^axoRxrrTi^ 
''-"Annual Intelligence Estimate ^ CAmar> 4 
. -r. Very: Gexm 77 7 . . A 7 ; 

;;7t^ 7 ■ .^^7r.(By David Binder)^^^:^7^S| 
7“- : :7Ptesideht-elect’ Jimmy -Carter win receive :: 
' an intelligence estimate of long-range Soviet "7 
■ strategic intentions next month that raises 7 
7 . the question whether the Russians are ehiit-TT 
: lug their -.objectives. from rough parity with ^7 
United States, military, forces- £0 superkalty^T: 
; v In reportlng thlB. high-ranking offlclals 
-the Central Intelligence Agency said thebe ^ 
7 annual so- called national estimate of Soviet ';-7 
strategic objectives over the next- 10 years; ;7 
.7 Just completed, wes morenomber than any.iit^ 
7 more than a decade, 7 

. A top-level military intelligence ofacerwhcx '- 
7 has seem th e-. estimate -commentedr - VJLt waa‘ -J 
T inor& thamsomber— it was very grim. It fiatlyi^ 
statea the Judgment that the Soviet Union, t* 
la . seeking; . superiority, over. ^United Htatea l 
forces. The fiat- Judgment that 'that la tho77 
aim of the Soviet Union is a majority view i 
^-iiL the estimate. . The questions^ begin yong 
' when they will achieve it/!. . - 1 *- ^ “7^7-7..- >7^.7-,^ 
;evlous : mattonal estimates 7 0 X TSovlet 7 
•the supreme^ products cf jthe^ Intel* ^ 
ligence * community since 1950— had 7 con-7v 
7 eluded that- .the ^objective was Tough. parity_7 
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times-picayune 

M - 205,141 
S - 506,932 _ 

JaN 6 1971 


^^-•One may applaud the idea ofin^ject Res^taWfrttumpintf ; oat^ 

fa ' th *M les - an NIE that suggests theSovi-^ 
preparation of a© annual Centraljiets may?', be trying^f oi- 


5& •; w practice of .'assuming i 
13 just, what happened in?that capability indicates intent l 

i : NaHoT a 1 r f ?r 76 reP ^. rt ~ the ^ his 15 not alw ay 3 true, but one 
^Higence Estimate cannot aIwa y 3 ^3d minds. -Either 
- (IViE) on -which js based a broad side of the NIE debate or both 

Cc^ln 3 J C ! l4V - > d teSiSlatiVe C °“ ld be ri ^ ht ^ in any event, nek-* 
S ^ ns ° D r defense » finances, eco- ther basic judgment is new. or *' 
foreign' policy, military undebated. 

But another rule of intelligence 
George Bush and Wil-s is that competition among sendees 
£ : .namT?yTajid ^President Ford’s; J is productive as long as thX£ 
f eSTi ^ i s ®f. tant for natl0nal se- ices are not actually at each? 

th^p^entpf pother’* throats. Much of intelli-A 

jing .^^ard^expe^ the sameV gencerby nature is inference ?- 

S ft 3 the usual G** group ta , r deduction . and working hypotheses*^ 
^ see what theywould comeup with.^and-nuichpf thepoHciei^ased W 

t ' wha t| 5 it^f>ut on ly r partly o#it£Wis$| 

£ woul^. happen: CIA; judgment f or^ecessarilyth e same^Though T: ajl % 

^ thik seemsU depreca64he%« 

t are fryiog.f 01 " “par- ; of Jint elligehcea n ti/inteUigenceb] 

^g^ai^y defmableX^th^^ analysts,^ can be^a hellthyA 
St . at ® s ’ 2 nd tbe outside enough process, containing valii 
j. team was to be made up of those v able mechanisms for self-correc- I 

^^^a^l^igeoiilhe su& . tidn, if discreetly contained* i^W 
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GAZETTE-MAIL 
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'JAM 5 .WL 

Editorials-- 1 . o ' ' V' ; - . ' t“;- : . V.yk c 

\ • - - • # W> 'j 

i£U.S.'FNo 







■ - ' 4 ■ 'Ti. •■**.--- i ' ‘R -, 1 ? 

• : .^v 4 





. . j-'vgSi .: ■•••-•■•’ , ... , .,,,,.. 

head^hvTif/ W . ad u mi " istrat ion The -Soviet Union/ he tells readers ■ 

camnVian^n — dent , W ?f had 0n the to P- level intelligence officer told ?L 

campaign trail insinuated from time to The New York Times ^ and bv Nl 

^i2£?W W3S en P ugh and that, jeepers, iLyou read what one of the,'? 
'Ewkm^i^ 195 -^"l 3 ta,0nless nation’s top-level intelligence -officers A 
“trallnt the Cen-_ . says, about the relative strength of the “A 


< a * f wic vcif- . gdya.dUU 

^Cni-t i ? tit t^P- before Jimmy U.S. and the USSR in .that newspaper, 

iCarternfioved into the White. House,: , it just hr ' ’ • - - - ' 

WOlllH nsetia f/inAU l "i*. * ^ 


: has to be so, particularly when $ 


v tj- ?yiu«r. nouse,. > 

i- J a ° U Issue a ref>ort counteracting such i you : recall what you "once read^ in the 


Said report was issued, and as^ureiy f oracles about’ how' the North vlet-^l 
nierchants and generals and namese were on their knees.E is button 
admirals. understand each other's needs - achieve arms superiority over! this'* 
: M o i,- aSP K ira i0nS the nation’s nervous country. Moreover, the doleful predic- , 
£—5?*!.® . ega ” wagging their -heads and E.tion continues, the Soviet Union will ^ 


► _ w i*v-c 4 uj auu 

/ wondering when ultimatums would be 
f thundering out of the Kremlin. •: A? 

|L At J 6351 one editorial writer at the 
fharlenton Daily Mail is shivering at 
. the thought that his country is a talon- 
less hawk. ^ ..-cs 






t accomplish its objective.- : ,. , r 
^ The United States, mourns the Daily \ 
Mail pessimist, isn't as secure as it 
.used to be. 

^ 7 Wherein isn’t it as secure?^^ ^:: ^ 
r^oes j^have_f^wer missiles than it} 
57orifierly had? Fewer missile-bearing. 
£ submarines? Have we lost our capacity 
?~to blow up the world? If we haven't and [ 
I still retain the awesome power to inci-; 
;V nerate mankind, why aren’t we secure? ! 
^ Fortunately, most American citizens^ 
J aren’t damn fools. They know perfectly 
| well;top-level.(are there^ahy other kind 
l^who get quoted in august American 
| publications) XI A {intelligence {agents,;. 
| stories" in The- New York Ttme^ ahd j 
j Charleston Daily Mail editorials no-^ 
f : twi ths landing their na tion is as secure *1 
|.today as it was yesterday ,• the 5 da/, be- 



“ i Indeed^they kno that if; anything 
■ theUnited States isstrongeVrihan. ever. 
£That:. the 1 finest technological triumph ! 
of this decade and possfbly of this cen-- 
f -tijry or any otherone was executed by 
i/their country with its recent rocket shot 
j toMars;, r They know that if their scien- 
| tists can command laboratories to per- 
r form certain tasks on a; plane{ whose 
| distance frorri earth, varies between 248 
| million and 35 miUidh miles they doubt- 
less can fire a. nuclear, missile to strike i 
pany spot in the Soviet Union - including } 

£: : tho‘ arAn« in ujViinh ^t-a Draci^Anf D*./v,L A 
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times herau> 
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- 214,519 

- 257 , 93 & 



& 



‘I V, "> L -v, - 


b •: GEORGE BUSH’S public service lea- 
fjreenmaybe m eclipse, but the Central " 
■ Intelligence, Agency director is riding 
v down to th^wire in trademark integrity 
and straight talk. . 0-> £ "y . ■ ijv ... - 
r ~ The Texan recently stepped out of 
the solitude of intelligence secrecy to go 


, • V*,—, -ir- — 


a former GOP. national party' chairman 
lo his fold. ; y ?- ■: ; -,. s 

Mr, Carter not only ignored the wis- 
dom we dispensed but, according to the t 


[* r! government is shared by a lot of others. 

Since Watergate and- the Pentagon pa- 
pers there has been a growing string of 
leaks, some of .which brushed extremely 

-®J"? ;^.*” dan ® en ! lg , th * ^ODalsecun- . insider journalists, wrote the fifty*}, , 

. off his list in brusque finality, j 

" may not -be the winning thing to I ^ It seems that when George Bush ' 

television to blast the traditional ofScial pilgrimage * 

spill secrets involving national security.^- . ~ - to Plains. Ga., severi weeks ago for a \ 

toydOr^lth-carefidly toanaged-^^ ^j^ M^K^^v^^^^daylopg, briefing of the- President-elect £ 


leaks of a 

^Soviet* _ a 

T; planted top secre t inf ormation in the ' 
5 press.. To Bush it was aji/^appalling’* act 
? that; yiola ted security ..agreements, and 
;■ showed an intolerable lack, of discipline 
~ in the intelligence community, ipj'C 

IT EVFUKIATED Bush and Ssiem^ 
” perature rose even higher when some 




critical intelligence sys- ■ 
-e became a bit elec- . 


J. . niuivdl- t 

ed that Bush was set up for a head-to- 
head d elin ea ti on or highly sensitive for- 
eign problems with the new Presidential 
, b but balked when some of Mr. Carter’s, 
-^^yqungSsh aides appeared for the session. 


leaked the infhrmartrtr. V ' v do, politically, --but ./‘George Bush stood 1; ■■■.■ Irvras sported, with only silence and ■ 

comfortable c . A ' v*- ? "up to (1) condemn the sources of leaks corroboration from either side, that 

/ ‘ Y carter ^within: ‘th&^intelhgence; system \ and -'(2) ‘/’■ Bus ^ declined to go over the entire in- 

- Amnnrl obliquely ■ remind *-the recipient.’ press ; Ventory crises in the presence of 

•was thS* SciA iL Should exainine its responsi- - . campaign aides who had not re- 

;WaS that theCI ^ leaked scare talk on- . biUty; «*ived cleansing rmdonal security clear-/i| 


was; characteristic: of the * man, 


growing f Soviet ^militaryj ; supremacy f toSitk&W?; 

, dissuade Carter -from ■ following cam- :‘ " : . 

?;palgn promises to cut the national de-" Wh0Se future ^uncertain, 
v f ense budget by bUlia ’ * TJ1 " * ‘ ^ 

^ bullet ’ struck Bush 
I very grimly denied i 


: i^a nce?}> 




tne • man, 'J.7 ^ ^ ‘ > :* 7V'?- 

^ faOTaethmg happened/for sure. Only a ^ 



It - nanaie ms own Democrat business 

r.v..t3usns contempt for secret: spillersln i„ v > c j ^ i ^ k j ; c 

v ’^ . did not include the naming of 


cems for this nation/^ .T :i ‘ . 
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hi* t 


T HE FLAP OVER THE latest intelligence estimate ’ 
of the Soviet threat brings/to pubtic.awareness: 
the largely'- unnoted' issue of the quality of inteUi- 


mence 






. " P ^r> -I r *,!. _ 

:_ */> ;• T 

i'rViri 4- »ly t . £ . ‘ •■<■; t 

‘ ■’■ -V'.V, t^'5sp ;? . X* --ty 
4 


- - , ,. -+•*• 
V 


been adduced. But the basic reason why any such sig- 
nificant difference in analysis can- develop in the 
short space of a year lies in the uncertainties built’ 


i gencer: its relevance and incisiveness, its timeliness,,.: into current Soviet policy.* Soviet military programs 
'its freedom from^oliti^or other bias, This is not so v , are large enough, and Soviet political strategies ad- 
-glamorous-. a matter as ^the conduct (or. disclosure) o£;{-yenturous enough, to support honestly duTering in-. 

: covert operations, or the collection of information by;/ terpretations of their intended purpose and ultimate 
{clandestine spies or exotic technologies, Thusit has 3 scope. There is'soinething real to argue about! 
.received ^{insufficient { attention, from , intelligence ,|{r But that in turn underlines the need for high-qual- 
{practitioners and, investigators alikeABut f or; jthe^ty intelligence estimates produced by a process itself 
{President and his policy-makers, it is the main thing. {commanding respect! We can think of no, better fori 
^iThe current flap started buildtog in 1975 when the {{mula for bad intelligence than to let . a {single-view- 
/generally conservative-, President’s Foreign Intelli- / point panel .with a heavy ideological flavor second- 
gence Advisory Board suggested that an outside pan- “guess the making of the crucial estimate, at a time, of . 
el, composed entirely, of ..specialists suspicious, of de- ^.transition when official analysts lack the firm sup-- 
tente,: be/permitted to .second-guess (“competitive ’ {port of their chiefs and the material being estimated , 
analysis”), the intelligence community’s annual Soviet /is subject, to unusually diverse judgments. We are in! 
estimate. -A- strong and- savvy President would not ? no position to contend that official analysts- are with- ', 
have installed what has since been called; fairly, a {!•' out flaw or bias. We are quite aware- that the proce- ; 
“kangaroo court.” An undistracted, intelligence lead- / dures by which intelligence had best be produced are 
ership. would have blunted an exercise plainly tram- /. in dispute among experts* But wehave little faith in a 
pling onthe mutual trust that producers of intelli-.! procedure so patently political as that by which the^ 
gence need in order to offer their best, judgment to /{ new estimate was produced. That. the outsiders, sup- 
their consumers^-the policy makers. To see why, you / posedly 'experienced professionals, leaked a lauda- j 
need only consider where, this exerqise could, end if {.'tory and self-serving account of their work ("we just 7 
the findings of the first “competitive review” did not - licked them oh a great number of points’’) only deep*'" 
if it somebody or- other's ; preconceptions , or |>redilec- /{ehs’otir reservations. 

tiohs. Would the competition then be widened with Mr! Carter is said to have chosen Theodore Sorensen' 

; the appointment of yet another team of second-guess- {;f/as his intelligence chief out of a judgmen^ deyeloped 1 
/era? This particular outsider estimate produced more..! in the course 'of the campaign, that the foriner Ken- \ 
{alarm aboutSoviet intentions than had ever been ex • nedy speech writer has a special talent for working his ; 
pressed in/tbis series before! But nobody seriously.; i way through a large mass of sometimes contradictory { 
doubts- that ; another;. Outsider’s i group, composed of fmaterial and filtering the essence of it to the Presi- 
/equally reputable authorities ; o£*a different persua^ , dent.without fear or .favor. For reasons we have sfefr- 
' sion, could produce a less alarming conclusion !/l:///! ; i ed, ’we have some; reservations about Mr. Sorensen’s : 
;£ f Now,,let us keep first thingsJiraL.The difference/broader qualifications for the job. But if this is the! 
{ between thejearlier. intelligence community, estimate!" .- way he intends to.approach it— and if this is, indeed,! 

' and the new community-outsider estimate is essenti-;! his special talent— he will at least be bringing to the vi*; 

; ally a judgment calf, and a highlyvsubjective one at ,4tal business of intelhgence-analysisa judicious even-! 

I that Menace, like beauty, cah.be l in ther eye of the be- ^/'handedness whicbTwas sorely lacking in the handling! 
^holder; No significant new, Soviet developments have '• of this yearis annual estimate of Soviet intehtionsL 
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C!A: soviets seek superiority 


. ; Presidentelect Jimmy Carter ivis some 
grim news awaiting him when ho takos ntfitte. 


!!e will receive i\ Central intelligence 
Agency &«t : tuate next month indicating the 
Soviets are seeking military superiority over 
' ICS. forces rather than parity as had 
previously been assumed, according to The 
, ’ New York Times, 

A high-level military intelligence officer, 
who had seen the estimate of Soviet strategic 
objectives, called the report “more than 
somber — if was very grim,” 

The signs that apparently caused the new 
: assessment included “newly developed Rus- 
sian guided missiles, a vast program of 
underground shelters and a continuing build- 
' up of air defenses/ 1 the Times said. 

Liberal critics already are attacking the 
new CJA estimate as being rigged by "hard- 
liners’ 1 on defense due to participation of a 
. "■ team of outsider s in the estimate. 

This is art irresponsible charge ta make 
against a panel comprised of Richard Pipes, 
professor of Russian History at Harvard; 
Thomas W. Wolfe of the Rand Corporation; 
Cb Gen. Daniel 0, Graham, ret., former head 
of the Defense Intelligence Agency; Paul H. 

i Nitze, former Deputy Secretary of Defense; 
John Vogt, a retired Air Force General, and 
* Prof. William Van Cleve of the University of 
' Southern California, former delegate to the 
strategic arms talks. ; : . 

‘ It is exceedingly dangerous for any layman 
far removed from the CIA to try to impute 
1 ulterior motives to intelligence estimates. 
Unless there is solid evidence to prove such a 
charge — which there most certainly isn’t in 
this case — It is reckless to suggest that the 
CIA report can safely be ignored. 


i hoy apparently have had ever since they 
Putted b> a way from U.S. power in 
tire Cuban missile crisis. , . 

It was reported that the panel of distin- 
gui’-hfd outsiders asserted the ultimate 
sian intention "was lo develop forces capable 
of interfering with the free flow of ocean 
itmsport, denying raw materials to the West, 
disrupting fuel supplies, defeating Ihs 'proisx- 
tion of power from sea to kind* by Western 
forces, defending nuclear capability from 
American nuclear submarines and developing 
. strategic forces- that would ultimately have a 
superior first-strike capability*” - 

What lends credence to this assessment Is 
that it Is in line With reporls from ether 
authoritative sources, such as Jane’s Fighting 
Ships, which have found simitar evidence that 
the Soviets are preparing for aggressive war 
and continuing an unparalleled buildup of 
their Navy, Air Force and ground forces, as 
well as their strategic weapons systems. 

In view of past experience it is fair lo 
conclude that the Russians would not hesitate 
to try to intimidate the new President at some 
point of contact around the world. The 
Russians will be testing not only the actual 
U S. strength in arms but the will of Mr. 
Carter and the American people to defend 
their interests. 

Some allies have begun doubting the U.S. 
ability to lead the West. Over the weekend 
Prime Minister John Vorster of South Africa 
warned his people that they could expect no 
help from anyone if they are attacked by the 
Communists. ; - ■ • .* ... 

The Communists want to capture the 
southern tip of Africa for Us enormous wealth 
and strategic position, said Vorster. But the 
West no longer has the stomach to oppose 
these designs, he said. \ 


.. What is important is that President-elect 
‘ Carter and the American people start facing 
up to the harsh reality that the ruthless men 
' jn the Kremlin are driving relentlessly 
■f s toward superiority over this country — a goal 


Hopetully Vorster is wrong. For, If he is 
right, the Soviets probably won’t wal'Qoo 
long to test Carter’s mettle io this crucially, 
important region. 
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Froin JONATHAN STEELE: Washington, January 3 


Calculated Washington leaks 
oT official intelligence estimates 
of Soviet strategic intentions 
have caused a major row over 
the =izc or the annual defence 
budget and In particular over 
■the way in which the estimates 
arc formed. 

IjOsI week, to judge from odd 
comments made during Mr 
f arter's three days of meetings 
with his prospective cabinet, 
the president-elect appeared to 
he backing off his promise to 
rut the defence budget by be- 
tween $5 and $7 billions. The 
latest fillip may make it even 
more likely that he will adopt 
Hie generally harder line on 
pdSt-Vieln am defence spending 

tl’lll AL Dl’rtr I /In VI ► li'.tb J Kn»nn 


winch President Turd began. 

The key development now is 
the new intelligence estimate of 
Soviet intentions. At the sugges- 
tion of the director of Ids For- 
eign Intelligence Advisory 
Hoard, Mr Leo Clierne, Presi- 
dent Ford last summer asked a 
panel composed mainly of out- 
side experts to review the same 
-evidence about the Soviet 
l/ijimi as (he Administral ion's 
analysts. II was the first lime in 
2*1 years that outsiders have 
been colled in to join the intel- 
ligence estimating operation 
which is normally handled by 
I he CIA and officials from the 
’ various armed service agencies. 

The exact reason for the invi- 
tation to the outsiders is lint 
clear. The outside panel's chair- 
man. Professor Richard Pipes. 
Professor of Russian history at 
Harvard, explained it tins wav : 
"In general;' he says “there 
has been a disposition in Wash- 
ington to underestimate Hie 
.Soviet drive. The moderately 
optimistic line has prevailed." 
Pipes. deliberately , put 


Not surprisingly, the pessi- 
mists came up with a pessimis- 
tic view of Soviet intentions in 
their part of the report which 
will be formally approved by 
the National Foreign Intelli- 
gence Hoard this week. More 
important, the pessimists 
managed to influence Ihe in- 
House section of the report 
as well, so that the whole dorin 
nient. which will be circulated 
in top Government circles over 
the next few weeks, is a Grim- 
mer analysis than any in recent 
years, 

‘Washington Is now buzzing 
with questions. V/hn leaked the 
Story. of -the two reports? How 
serious is the disagreement, be- 
tween them? Did Ihe ’intent* 
genre bureaucrats allow 
themselves 1o be swayed by the 
outside pessimists for reasons 
as mundane as job insecurity? 
Was the whole, exercise adopted 
by President Ford to* tie his 
successor’s hands ? 

Herbert SroviHe, a former 
CTA deputy director for science 
and technology, believes it was. 
"I think this whole thin? was 
clearly an attempt to leave a 
legacy for the new administra- 
tion — or for the Ford adminis- 
tration if it continued — which 
would be very hard to reverse. 

Now the integrity of the in- 
telligence estimating process 
■ has been m^stimied. !t 
is extremely difficuTf for in- 
siders to stand up to the pres- 
sure of a biased point of view 
when the people at the top 
want to prove something." 

Another former deputy direc- 
tor of the CTA. Ray (Tine, who 
is a well-known sceptic about 
Soviet, Intentions, hone* the toss 
deplored the idea of bringing in 
outsiders. “It is a kangaroo 
Court — outside critics all, picked 
for one point of view," he .said. 

727”: -1BI!A"RCiP90>O1rt37iRG* 

tic line, sources &ay- that the 
new “national intelligence esti- 
mate" from the Soviet Union 


docs not claim that the Tins 
sians yet have military super- 
iority over Hie United Stales. 

Hut it does say, on the basi? 
or higher estimates of Soviet 
defence spending and the con 
1 in nation of the Russian civil 
defence, programme, that the 
Russians are more than ever 
cl rivin g towards su p e ri o r i I y. 
However, these concepts arc 
themselves imprecise and 
debatable. 

The focus switches from 
Soviet intentions to their cap- 
abilities which are more easiiv 
measurable. Ihe great majority 
of insiders and outsiders appar- 
ently still agree that the Rus- 
sians are behind. Yesterday Mr 
Donald Rumsfeld, Hie outgoing 
Secretary of Defence, explained 
it this way : “ We have seen the 
Soviet Union over 15 to 20 
years move from a somewhat 
primitive post-war .society into a 
. mi 1 1 1 ary su perpower. Duri ng 
The same period the United 
Stales obviously has been ro^ 
during in real terms its level or 
effort. 

“The Russians started well 
down. They used to be about 5ft 
•Tin. They are now about oft 9m, 
an<l you arc not going to like 
them when they are 6ft bin:” 

President Ford’s and Mr 
RumsFekr.s argument has con- 
sistently been that .because of 
the long load time needed for 
building new weapons the US 
must deride today if it is not to 
become number two nation in a 
few years’ rime; However, one 
official spokesman. Major- 
General George Keegan, who 
retired on Saturday as Ihe air 
force chief of intelligence, said 
today that the Soviet Union had 
already achieved military super- 
iority. 

Mr Carter so far has taken 
the JiM!t?_DPlipiis(ic position. 

-A: “Were still 

by far stronger than they are in 
most means of measuring mili- 
tary strength." - 



From Fred Emery 
Washington, Jan 3 
"Worrisome signs” in the 
Soviet defence buildup are. 
being analysed by American 
intelligence agencies this year 
‘"with a ferocity and intensity” 
that was missing before, Mr 
-C^crgc- Bush, the outgoing 
Director of -Central Intelligence, 
has stated here. 

However, Mr Bush declined 
to confirm repeated and 
detailed reports that the 
formal government "national 
estimate ” of Soviet intentions 
and capability to be inherited 
by the Carter administration 
will, for the first time, conclude 
that the Soviet Union now 
seeks “superiority” rather 


'parity" in strate- 


than mere 
gic term*. 

In a television interview, 
which 1 found Mr Bush re* 
peatedly , refusing to answer 
questions about Central Intelli- 
gence Agency (CIA) operations, 
the Director said only that 
“varying opinions” on Soviet 
strength would he presented to 
; thc President 4 and his policy- 
makers. ‘ He angrily, denounced 
any suggestion that the estimate 
was leaked in order to force 
Mr Carter’s’ hand against 
making any ’cuts In American 
defence ‘spending* 

Mr Bush $;ud* ‘. he was 
appalled” that outside 
experts, brought in for the first 


time to /run “a competitive 
analysis . against the CIA’s own 


experts, should have dared 
leak the - results of their 
supposed * 5 victory ” over the 
- CIA men. Of course, bv being 
appalled he was virtually con- 
firming the fact 

Today one of the insiders whb 
must have appalled Mr Bush is 
nuo ted in an exclusive inter- 
view by The New York Times. 
Ho believes that the Soviet 
Union has not onlv attained 
superiority already but' that it 
is preparing' for war— in which 
he estimates that 35 to 40 
Americans 'would be killed for 
every Russian. 

General George Keegan, who 
retired on New Year’s Day as 
Chief of United States ‘ Air 
Force Intelligence, is credited 
by The New York Times with 
being the driving force behind 
the grim new " national esti- 
mate” of the Soviet Union. 

He has long been a maverick 
in the intelligence community. 
He has denounced the Salt 1 
treaty ; outlawing anti-ballistic 
missile (ABM) defences and he 
. predicts # the "greatest global 
conflict in history” within two 
decades uni 

calls a " raffiFar change"' ii 
; American . intelligence percep- 
. Hons. His views are hotly dis- 

niitrJ frl*** Clam Pi»rtnrt. 


General Keegan’s alarm is 
based on his observation of a 
vast Soviet civil defence nuclear 
shelter ■ programme, which 
.includes .massive stockpiling of 
foods, be explains in the inter- 
view. 1 

He also is alarmed by Soviet 
plans to introduce 15 new ball- 
istic missile systems by 1982. 
seven or eight 'of which he says 
will be # tested by 1978. " By 
every criterion used to measure 
strategic balance— that is, dam- 
-.age expectancy, throw weight, 
equivalent megatonnage or- tech- 
nology — I am unaware of a 
single important category in 
which the Soviets have not 
established a significant lead 
over the United States ”, he 
said. 

This is heresy to the Admin- 
istration* While the Soviet build- 
up is acknowledged, it is held 
that the United States is far 
ahead in the number of nuclear 
warheads, in deployed Multiple 
Independently Targeted Re- 
. entry Vehicles (Mirvs), in 
Cruise missile technology and in 
guidance 'systems, generally*^ ” 

General Keegari cited prolific 
documentation for lus t views, 
much of it in open Soviet pub- 
lications. hut also including 
thousands t>F photographs, pre- i 
sumablv from spy satellites. 

/ On the military side Jie 
claimed that the Soviet Union 
had undertaken a huge "hard- 
ening” 1 programme, to rein- 
force underground military in- 
stallations against nuclear 
attack. 

These included, he srud, 
headquarters of all the main 
military services duplicate re- 
serve installations, and those for 
the entire chain of command for 
nuclear forces from the general 
staff down to regiments. 

General Keegan called the 
evidence In the industrial area 
"equally shocking”. He said 
there were enough mass shelters 
with the principal manufactur- 
ing plants to protect more than 
SO million workers from nuclear 
attack. 

He added: "What it all 
• means is that the Soviet believe 
they can survive a nuclear v/ar, 

■ not without, of course, suffer- 
ing a great deal of damage in 
tb e process." 

Current American doctrines 
j>f deterence rest upon the tenet 
that both sides can inflict 
"unacceptable damage” and 
that therefore both are 
deterred. But General Keegan 
disagrees, not without scorn, 
for the "civilian academicians 
and econometricians” who have 



Soviet Union with strategy and 
force planning " almost cxclu* 
sivplv a m-nduct of the military 
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| Joseph Kraft \ "i Tf/ie righteous 

iGoneernv^ili Sff°^ ts tomake a bid for 

? Is Jimmy Carter a closet dove on < dOTTll TIQ tlOTl ♦ • - - 


Glv 


Is Jimmy Carter a closet dove on 
dealing with the ^Russians? That dark^ 
suspicion is obviously entertained by 
the leading American hawks. ■- ■' 7>;‘ 

' ’ So they are breaking from their pre*7 
ferred role as insiders to go public with / 
a series of dire warnings on the danger 
of- the growing Soviet military buildup. 
The Carter administration, in conse- 
quence, will take office in an atmos- 
phere heavy with threats of political re- ; 
prisal against any move to ease tensions ; 
With Moscow. . ; v 

V To understand all this it is useful to. 
switch from the familiar hawk-dove 
distinction to the Biblical contrast be- 
tween the repenters and the righteous. 
The repenters are those who have 
changed their views on Vietnam, and 
now see in the -war a general sign of 
something wrong* with American for- 
eign policy. As part of their repent?; 

:■ ance, they advocate emphasis on arms " 
i control, the underdeveloped countries -r 

- and human rights. 

: r . The repenters have cornered the job - 
market in the national security area ot/ 

- the Carter administration. The list in-; 
eludes Cyrus Vance, as Secretary '! or j 

: State, Harold Brown as Secretary of De^ 
fense and Theodore Sorensen as Direcf ; 

:■ tor of Central IntelligenceT Moreover,; : 

MrV Vance has -assembled a first-rate- ; 
•'•staff of whiz kids dominated by the 
■- pehtance outlook.;/ :/ 

; The righteous are those who believe 7 ; 
l that this country’s basic* post-war for-^; 
l eign policy of strong resistance toCom;- 
munist pressure has been correct. If ,, 

S they regard Vietnam as a had thing, it 7 
J is on the grounds that it undermined 
!' the national interest .in an active for- y 
eign policy. They are particularly con^ 
corned about Soviet efforts to make a;; 
f bid for domination while American will ; 

l .to resist is flagging- 7; 

I ' The best known of the righteous are r 
l foriner Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, ;, 




7 V carry their jjmsagyyy 
|. to the public. 

\ former under secretary of defense Paul 

: Nitze and- former- under secretary of 
state Eugene Rostov/. They receive im- 
V portant "staff support from various 
: academics, notably Prof. Richard Pipes. 

? of Harvard and Prof. ; Albert Wohlstet- 
i Iter of Chicago: . 

1: , The righteous then generally make a 
Q point of expressing their views through 
t channels. They tend; to identify public 
relations as something not done by sen- 
. u men, something; well-nigh frivo- 
Clous A typical example of their. “insid- 
f er’s” iristinct is the wajv they recently ■ 
r bent tW official CIA estimates: of the ^ 
v Soviet threat. - 

7’ v The starting point was a series of artt- 
r cies by Prot Wohlstetter purporting to ' 

V show, that the CIA estimates had con-; 

- sistently -understated Soviet; strength. 
i The President’s Foreign Intelligence 
’ Advisory Board (a supervisory body,. 

dominated by righteous figures such as 
j .the physicist Edward Teller and the 
v- former director of defense* research ? 
t John Foster) then instituted an inquiry. 

5: into why the agency had consistently. : 
.underestimated Soviet strength: - ; , t 
■ in response; the outgoing CIA Direc- . 

I r tor George Bush, hand-picked a team ?; 
i: of experts known for. their righteous ; 
t views. Raw intelligence data was sub- .* 

1 mitted to .the team; which returned 
1" with the verdict that the Russians were; 

\ 7 seeking, nficlear “superiority" over the, 

7 U.S. Under the gun bMhat finding, the:. 
7 official CIA Board of- Jiational Esti*^ 
^ mates has apparently ! raised its assess- , 
v ment ofihfrgoyiet threat 



f For a long time leading figures of the 
; righteous school, notably Messrs, Rusk 
; and Nitze, seemed to have the ear of 
■ Jimmy Carter. But as the appointments 
began/it became clear that Carter was 
. going for the repenters- So far only one 
of the righteous* Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
who will be national security adviser in 
the White House, has found an impor- 
tant place in the administration. . ^ 

y \ * In these conditions, the righteous- 
v have suddenly started to carry their 
message to the public. Rusk, Nitze and 
Ro^tow have announced the formation 
of a lobby to advertise the Soviet threat 
♦which has been given the Paul Rever- 
i can title of Committee on the Present 
: Danger. The intelligence estimates put ; 
together by the anti-CIA group— the so- 
J; called B Team— have been leaked in a \ 

-■ way that exaggerated the menace of 
Soviet pressure. , • J-: ■ ■ ;\ \ v ■ V>v A - 

I am not insensitive to. the arguments 
; of the righteous. I think the lesson of - , 

' Vietnam has been overgeneralized, arid 
I believe there is a growing Soviet mill- -] 
^tar>' : capacity. 7 -7- V-;];:: 

7' But the right way to meet that threat 
is by constructive proposals for long- - 
term actions: Undiscriminating alarms 
;are bound to strike the general public, 
as a case of the boy crying "wolf/* and 
:^pre to look to tKe\ Carter administra- 
tion as apiece orblackmail calculated 
to head off any moves toward more ac- 
commodation with Russia. 

6 19T7, n*ld En berproea, : •: ^ A 

- "" i ' ‘ ' . ■> h. 1 ■ ; . r„. ■ 
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STATION WRC TV 


DATE January 3, 1971 5:00 PM CITY Washington, D.C. 

SUBJECT CIA vs Pentagon Estimates 

BILL STERNOFF: Tom Braden has something unusual for 

the new year* A kind word for the CIA* 

TOM BRADEN: What with all that we already know 
about bungled bag jobs and assassinations that shouldn't have 
been attempted and didn't work anyhow, I know you don’t expect 
to hear anything good about the CIA, 

Well I don't have anything really good to tell you 
except that the CIA appears to be about to lose its principal 
function, that is to prepare the national estimate which tells 
the President what the Russians are up to.' 

It’s an important job because the President, like all 
other rational human beings, acts on the basis of what he knows, 
and for 30 years what the President knows has been what the CIA 
told him • 

Now the Pentagon says the CIA estimates are too soft. 

The Pentagon says the Russians are preparing a first strike and are 
out to wipe us off the map. The Pentagon has prepared its own 
estimates and from now on it’s prepared to take over the CIA's job. 

We come full circle in lot of things and this is one of 
them. Thirty years ago we founded the CIA as a civilian agency for 
the sole reason that intelligence coming from the military is 
susceptible to built in bias* 

When the military wants more ships or planes or weapons 
or money intelligence about what the Russians are doing can be used 
as justification* Soley put the intelligence collection function 
in the hands of people who didn't have a built in bias. That was 
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d.Americans are in for-another massive? 
^propaganda scare; campaign as the? 
jinilita ry-in du s trial complex in this coun- 
try, seeks to [pressure President-elect 

' l' V ” ' .V-S 



p_-,Theidea that the U.S. is falling behind 
:the Soviets in military strength has been 
.building for; some 'time. President-elect..- 

^Carter's camnaitm nrnmiQO tr* rut 



jvfHaven’t ^we been down this road 
[before? Are we to forget' that famous) 
{?‘missile?gap”; of ifhe. 1960 election?j 
^Remember what the late President John- 
iF-. Kennedy said after, his election? Hei- 
|said he learned that; the .“missile gap’ll 
fn ever did exist but was used to terrify. 
jmillions)pf Americans to help advance?! 

. ’All _ ‘1 tv' L'i '■■■■' * ' 1 ' r» <m m ' . 





; . 1 ;: Now it has been revealed that Mr. ’ 5 
[Carter will soon receive an intelligence ? 
|estimate. of. long-range Soviet; strategic" 
[intentions that . raises the' question 
{whether the Russians are shifting their? 
objectives from rough parity with the : 

TTh t f aH •: Q t n f n <7 Mi 4 a ' l r l! : ■ 'i ^■v.' 



- - rS ; v>:v y*1F - . .V 5*-? 

|?ilh reporting this, high-ranking officials 
•of the Cent ral Intgjfjgggc e Agency saidfl 

fthoir onrmol cn-ftnllriM „ i-i 1 ii ^ i ’• / 


^ofjSoviet strategic objective^, over the? 

y 63 >?' J l>’^?rnpl e t ed ; f )was" - 
;moresomber.thanfahyfin| more- thaira? 
[d^cadel'It flatly states the judgment that ) 
t^e Soviet Union is peeking superiority). 

ioverUnitedStatesforce^ifi^^lt^ 

.^.|Pi^i^us^nati6i»l?estima^:)p^Soyi^\ 

)concluded)thatthepbjective’was;rough 1 i 
^parity f with United ; States^) strategic 1 


• i± Sin light/of past experience we cannot? 
jhelp but suspect that the scare stories to-fj 
•day are primarily designed to head off : 
P ; resident-elect Carter’s efforts to 
[reduce waste in military spending while .) 
;hb seek's /tox create? new arms -curb^ 
agreements with the Soviet Union, V V f| ! 

U” *1 ; -'lis ['-if -j»V 

| Isn’t it clear by now that an escalating}) 
[arms race does not benefit the security? i 
[of the United States.. For the sake of our^j 
cnildren,?shpuldn’t wh face up to the factft 
; that every arms race in; history: has end-|j 

|;|Surely; we) are not: willing to buy thatV 
|snopwbtii^rgument^ 
istimulating this nation’s, economyis'to 
[pour billions more of our;tai? dollars into,! 
fmaking annaments) Labor bepartmeri^A 
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aim is arms superiority, 

..ji- » 


Washington (AP)-The Secretary of 
Defense and the director of the Central In- 
telligence" Agency suggested yesterday 
that the Soviet Union may have aban- 
doned rn arms policy of parity with the 
Unite:' States to see 5 '- weapons superiority. 

Donald H. Kerns: aid end George Bush 
declined diiect reposes on separate 
broadcast interview programs as to the 
content of the latest national intelligence 
estimate compiled by the CIA. UnaUribut- 
ed press reports concerning the document 
prepared for the President said the Rus- 
sians are working toward arms superiori- 
ty. ' _ 


Secretary Rumsfeld on the ABC pro- 
gram Issues and Answers was askoa .if the 
CIA’s survey was in agreement with the 
Pentagon’s Defense Intelligence Agency, 
which had been saying for some time that 
the Russians were seeking superiority. • 

“I can say this much, that it is true that 
the judgments v/icnin the entire U.S. intel- 
Uger.ce community have closed and come 
closer together, and that is good/' he said. 

On the CBS nroaram Face the Nation. 
Mr. Bush, the CIA director, was asked for 
his personal assessment as to whether the 
Russians were seeking superiority or 
wne'iher the United Slates may be inferior 



suggest 


in view of current trends. 

“There are some worrisome signs That 
arc being looked at. very,, very closely, 
worrisome signs that are being reviewed 
with a ferocity or intensity mis year that 
perhaps weren't examinee with the same 
intensity last year,” Mr. Bush said. 

Mr. Rumsfeld said it was his own opin- 
ion that over the past 15 to. 20 years the 
Soviet military trend has been adverse to 
the United States, “If those trends cD::tin- 
ue and are not arrested and reversed, it 
would have the effect of injecting u fenda- 
m sn t s i i n s :a biiity in t h s world " h e s ai d . 


V 
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. , , , i .. frv. ;®y david binder 

jy- V S P*<* ** to rtie Ntvp Yortc THrae* *:. ■* V: . 

Jan * The man who 
r?*Jj a c ? n ^ ra l role swinging the 
^United States intelligence community to- 
ward a more grim estimate of Soviet 
. strategic objectives says he believes that 
the Soviet Union has already achieved 
military superiority over this country. 

George X Keegan Jr.; . Who 
retired yesterday as the Air Force’s chief 
- ?L t? j Ilig^nce,- said in an interview that 
£ he had reached this conclusion primarily 
,??n* r T t S ^ t °i recently acquired- informa- 
.Uon Jt involves, he said, a vast Soviet 
."“i’tary and civil defense shelter pro- 
i ?l arn * stockpiling of foods and grains for 

\ rn%rY? gency development of some 
110 to 15 new ballistic missile- systems 
5 Russians will test Irt tJlA' tiov (■ /a... 


Umop was not only aiming for superiority 
but was preparing for war, remained for 
a long time dn the, minority in the intelii- 
gence community and is still disputed by 
specialists _ in : the / Central Intelligence 
Agency,, the t State department and the 
National Security Council/' • ; r v ■ 

In a three-hour interview Friday in his 

rtffiVa i . , 


* uc^duse or- tne 

measures in the VJSS^tm^X- 
United States is incapable. of carrying but 
i'tHtwii- 1 retaliatory tasks- of 


rrjQay in ni< 

Pentagon, office, -he cited among the ex- 
amples ©i hard' evidence” -for his views 
a “l e * on thousands of photographs, 
pamphlets- and open-source documents” 
on S^et military sites, and civil defense 
projects. 1 5 : : ; « 4. . e_ <\ -.V ivv 

. tne military area atone they have 
hardened on the order of 35,000. installa- 
tions, he said; "These include 75 under- 
ground command posts for the civil mffl- 
| Ury . leadership within the Moscow Belt- 
fni-o . H® said some of these struc- 
vr®*®-'' j everal hundred feet deep 
i nnfr ^ capabIe of ‘.'withstanding 
bres^-P »- - S i P?r ' ! s ^ uare - ipch . of blast 

fbe':''hafdened” 

^eS'/inCJUaedr^heannfiAt^Pfb.r:^ 


’ ” — r; stockpiles and the 'Sasie, fiehtine 
capacity of the.U.s.S.R.,”.he said.i;-. ®™"! 

}■ i„.' Soviet Loads Seen lit All Areas : 

criteri ° n used to Measure 
t strategic- balance— -that is, -damage- ex- 

itnnntl'*’ thr ? w * w ®'Sht. equivaleri^mcga- 
IpSTJ? i cph " olp Sy-I am. unawfre 
/'the CnS!! e rl mpor ‘ an ^ cate |bry i n which 
fisrtMk^f tsI,a Y^ hot established a signifi* 

. cSn t lead oyer the United States."; 1 -; -.if Hi 
: « General Keegan;; who' graduated from 
Harvard and -obtained a master's degree 
: i? ft , “ te ™ at .? 0 ha? studies at George Wash; 
ihgton University, said that he had' aC i 
£f pt ®2 P an 'fPPomtment-. by Dr. Arthu/'B'. 

v l ce Present ofthe 
.United States -Strategic Institute, . h prl- 
; vfite organization -concerned iwith ques-i 
3tra tegy. T7ie, 55-year-old Officer 
rS 1 , a ! so -/ l>e 5 om 5‘ ' militaiy 'ceditor^of 
i C * w* $*v' *" Publication >. of 5 the 
X i fc, wh ' ch 'b®3 offices - in 'Boston 

D tl? e ^. ee f aa vjews bada significantriinf 1 
the . .intelligence community's 
preparation of the 1976 estimate of Soviet 
strategic objectives, -according to Geore a 
■* »?‘ rCC . t0T °f ' Central Intelligence, 
| f b^ s oth e r - top-ranking intelligence offi- 

iHis most somber View, that the Soviet 


duplicate reserve 
iucleir^ ‘'^jfbAfachriand. for 1 the'en tire 
nuclear chain ■ of command <r from the 

^. et , G , e . n s«ljStaff ;to the lowest regi- 
^^.ybich handles nuclear weapons 
from Vladivostok to East Berlin." . . 
£ in addition, he stated, the Soviet forces 

te^ enedM i^ o ' o °o 

missi ie. , defense./ sites . atid were in the 
hafiilt* ij^r^^PS -i 'fnore .than 4,500 

wSSSiffiassgfes,* 

MH -H industrial aria. thi findings' are 
fh»l f ^ s ^ oc . k ?- n e. -.hevcontinued. He said 

^et liter- 

aflire, .^indicated -'. the; - construction - of 
I enough -lhass, shelters'^'to-located .with 

principal / .mahufacturing plants of ' the 
mllHhn ^f ion'V.to protect more - th arr, 60 

.million - workers -from nuclear attack. •• 

Vh^»^t f? L? l - 1 ! ians ih,all major cities 
ihclude , several ; at. MoStoW.: University 
....tha size-pf football fields,”, he said., f 
i '^ y « nd / hli * ;h e said,- '.with the aid of 
human Source;" who had helped design 

1pr>in" S i P ” r f< t xl storage deiiots, his coJ- 
soi £?. t t Cams ,i! ,ad . identified "grain-stor- 
bunkers the size of several football 

\ h£ if enr ?,? l tCT? of aI * ma i° r cities 
^, u . a / d f d by thp military— the most elabo- 
rate of their ktnd in the world." - v. ^ 


including - one engaged in training officer 
cadets. , in ; four-year civil - defense pro- 
grams.. They are being trained, he said 
to serve-bunder Xol. Gen. .Aleksandr .T. 
Altunin a World War II veteran who 
commands "the entire civilian, industrial 
and mihtaiy survivability programs of 
the Soviet Union" with a staff of more 
than i-SO senior generals posted through- 
out the country. . , 

Further intelligence established that 25 
percent. of all- Soviet factory workers are 
if 1 . -f P.regrems. preparing them for 
mvil defense leadership roles." he said! 

; •,~J“ lvl, . D .f fa P^ f he Turning Point - r-.. : - 
c ‘ vjl . ^ e f ens ® program was the 
decisive turning point in . my judgment 

i^^.bad already lost the strKc 
balance, he said, adding that he had 
reached this conclusion "fluriyears ago " 
./b c implication is 1 that t they have 
quietly and at extra expense taken m^s- 
urcs. to assure that the. essential civilian" 

kvaty l! eader£ b i P- . the, fighting capabit 
ityand the production capacity can con 
timie to function Undpr 


zz- . 114 lMC wuria. ’ v. 

J 1 !? intclI ^cnce . sources had 
tlso located several major academies.” 


"I/ 4 uiit me soviets 

believe they can survive a nuclear war 

rf^i^ t i IOUt of . “urss suffering a great 
damage in the process,” “ - , 

This .conclusion, together* vrith 
sessment of newly developed Soviet of. 
tansive ovarcapabilities, has led General 
Keegan to the estimate. “that the meate^t 
global conflict in history^ likely 
within.. the next decade or two Si 

infiir 15 a rad,ca * change ‘in United States 
I ‘ntelligence perceptions.*?: 

General -.Keegan touched 'only 'brief iv 
on Soviet: offensive weapons, saying 6 ^ 
Would .deal --with .that, in another inter! 
view. But he;Temarked that in--’ 1973 he 
fo ad 19^a^ b ? « a »? a tion W thi' 7 priS 

? S tha S °viets would place into test 
swS« 1 |s ne ^ aJ -‘ ballistic: fnjssi,® 

t i n - J , > n tenm we have confirmed with 
hard evidence that seven/ .possibly bight 
intercontinental ballistic missile ehd Sub- 
: ballistic mlssUe systems Vdll be 
tested before 1978 and there is more "red? 
ibie evidence that a substantial Ser 
v/ill follow prior to 1982,” he added T = 
Genera! Keegan said he felt that a grive 
imbalance in favor of Soviet militeW 
capacity had developed out of a failurl 
o/®r the last 15 years to adjust AmeS 
strategic thinking to Soviet stratajly”^, 
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\ ! J|§en| onfi^essment of Soviet Aims 

J ? ; * : -- - ' ■ " ' ' 5 ' - - ' w i^-Ti'..' Sj>«cJal to Tte New. York Tlroe* ^ : '- ' v'^"i’f“^ •_ .* -..*■- - - ^ : --.' 


■ f : 


I •' * : txt A ^ ' 5 ' ' ' ' w .?■ 3 wSpetf ttl' to Tlie New .1! 

? f *^ h * ^ said rhat ihe new Natioriif Es6 

t * ..° r “ Central. Intelligence, today mate- of Soviet’ Strategic Caoabilitie-- 
I refused to say/whether theUnited.f and Objectives completed and approved 
} f tat * s intelligence community liow be- ^ Dec, 21 was a result of “competitive 
•i lieved that the Soviet Union was aim^ : F? n * a l ; ?? ,sV by th . e community’s regular 
{ ingr for strategic superiority- over -the ^ •~i2!fr® B J lce ; estimators as well as a 
United States. - of outsiders. "People took a look 

junion's strategic objectives ^ ^ 
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.'Busb. s AppaIIed’~ 
By-Leak of New. 


iCiiQ 


By 'VVarren Brown /■ - 

“ Wa*b:^rt9a Post staff Writer . - ' 

Central Intelligence Agency Direc- 
- tor Georse Hush said yesterday that 
\ y lie is .^appalled” -by leaks cf a -new 
..'•■7 government report on long-range- -So- 
: viet military intentions aba that those 
.* who leaked the information violated 
’ security agreements and lacked disci- 
pline. 

“I'm a little disillusioned because I 

‘ never thought that we could be in this 

kind of phantom duel where you’re 
• battling with unnamed sources ” Bush 
said in a television interview. 

•- “I just thought that we were more ■ 
disciplined within the intelligence 
community,” he said. 

. The report, the National Intelli- 
gence Estimate on the Soviet Union, 

.- i. is an annual U.S. estimate of Soviet 
strategic objectives over the next 10 
years. The estimate is classified top 
secret, ~ - ! ' - 

However, it has been widely re- 
’ - ported that an outside panel, commis- 
- sioned last June to challenge the 
" . Judgment of government intelligence 
V 1 analvsts, concluded in the current cs- 
V; timate that the Soviets are seeking 
military superiority over the United 
States. 

The articles said the conclusions of 
the outside panel differed from those 
of the U.S. analysts, who have con- 
. tended that the Soviets are seeking 
V military parity with this countiy, not 
:- superiority. t 

: -^v Bush refused to confirm or deny 
’ • gny of the reported conclusions. 

“Em not discussing the conclu- 
sions.” he said. -“The worst thing a di- 
rector of central intelligence could do 
Is to come here and appear on this 
program ana discuss sensitive conclu- 
sions of national intelligence esti- 
• mates. ■ S 


■ - simply not going to do it,' 

■ Bush said, “To the degree a membe 
. of the team (responsible for analyzing 
. the -intelligence estimates) is giving 

out a conclusion, he is violating a s 
- -curity agreement, and I don’t want ‘ 
be a party to that,” Bush said. , 

• '“The CIA director said he appear© 

■‘on the interview program, ‘‘Face " 

Nation” (CBS, 1VTOP) in part, to “gu 
: " ' down” speculation that the CIA wa 
. coming up with a tough estimate o 
■' - Soviet military plans, and therf allow- . 

, ' ing it to be leaked to the press as part , 
' - - of ' a plan to dissuade President-elect ' 
=vA-Jimmy Carter from seeking to cut the '1 
* -''defense budget. : " --rT 

i That speculation “just couldn’t be --; 
farther from the truth,” Bush said. j* 
"That gets to the integrity of the 
process,” he said. “And I am here to 
defend the . integrity of the intelli- 
. ; gence process ... The CIA has great . 

~ integrity. It would never take direc- . 

• ■ tlons from a policymaker — me or any- - 

■ - body else — in order to come up with * 

conclusions to force a President- 
■ elect’s hand or a President’s hand," he \ 
.?’• • said. -' - ■ ' : - 

. Bush said that though he was 

• "disillusioned" about the leaks sur-" 

. rounding the intelligence estimate, he 

would not do away, with the concept : 

. of having outside experts come in to 
/ v review and analyze official imelli* 
Eonce data. ' 

"The concept . . . of challenging . 
conclusions by outside expertise has 
enormous appeal to me,” he said. He 
added that he is '-considering a plan” ; 
arid will recommend to liis successor,* 
Theodore Sorensen, that outside ex- ; 

. ports be used in a similar capacity. - .; r 
"I still feel that, to the degree out- . . 
1: siders with expertise can critique esti- • 
mates, the policymakers are apt to . 
. have a finer (intelligence) product.” 

. .. Asked to give his opinion about 

■ -whether the Soviets are seeking mili- 
tary superiority over the United 
States. Bush said: “There are some- 
worrisome signs that arc being looked 
at very, very closely— worrisome signs 
that are being reviewed with a feroc 
ity. or .an intensity, this year tha ■ 
weren’t examined with the same ir 
s^tensity last year.” ... - , ; 
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A passionate and in: our view wholly 
••unfounded controversy over the nation’s de- 
fense posture is gathering strength in the 
•fallout from, Ronald Reagan’s presidential 
campaign and the impending inauguration of a 
President pledged to bring the Pentagon under 
control and to cut defense spending. The same 



'■y&i 


^ again.- They are^ creating a national anxiety 
■: aimed at committing the new: Administration 
'to. the development of vastlyexpensive and 
• unnecessary new weapons systems. 

’?;-r.The most recent and most ominous assertion 
-.of a defense gap is a report produced by the 
^Central Intelligence Agency with the help of a 
.group of outsiders selected for their pessimis- 


the defense budget, by as much as 7 billion 
dollars. It was generally' overlooked that he 
was- : talking about ‘‘the first budget that .1 
prepare,” meaning the one that he will present 
to Congress in January 1978. But that should 
nof mean that President Ford’s military 
budget should stand above critical analysis 
when it is unveiled shortly. Mr. Carter has the 


.:r, _ . . — -- t--- — mien n is uuveueu snvxuy. ivn. uarier nas me 

;.tjc yiews of Soviet intentions; .which is to say A . Tight to amend: the Ford proposals. The.vigor. 
ifu i? 1 * ltS Jf* c ? is rigged-.in;. V..w|fli which he attacks that assignment will say : 
■ behalf of a hard-line view. According to The -s a' good deal about his willingness tb take on the; 
New. York Times, the report states flatly that y_ pentagon’s vested interests when he produces 
the Soviets are seeking military superiority,: v. his own budget. - ; 

? not just parity with us; that Soviet interconti-V?^ ?As John W. Finney pointed out in The Times’ 

. nenta] missiles are now almost as acctirateas-'A^e other day' -if Mr;. Carter is to achieve 
ours; that the Russians are investing a great ./?;;stfbstantial savings, . he will be compelled to. 
deal on air defenses and are working toward aj .’^“challenge some basic assumptions on defense 
first-strike capability, and so some politically protected programs- 

- Perha ps so, although those are mere asser- , {• and. some jealously guarded benefits of mili-; 

\tons or else judgments Trom ; evidence suscep-^ S taxy and civilian; employes of the Defense' 
tible of producing, contrary 'conclusions, But^fe Department.*’ The generous military pension: 
: eyond that, the question arises: Of what : .v- : system alone costs 8.5 billions a year and costs: 
va ue is superiority when at best if is no av are rising.' Indeed. 'as Mr. Finney noted, ; 
, more than superiority.of overkill? And would gv, defense spending has grown in real terms by 2 
t not-. the nation that actually employed, its .^ per cent annually in the last two years under 
..supenonty trigger rts own extinction as well? ^ pentagon pressures to “catch up’’,! and to 
•As the Center for Defense Information noted if : '' 

(the same day that the CIA’s pessimistic 3 
assessment was leaked IffTfuTpubUc; t h e fact 
^is that the United States possesses formidable ';? 

military forces. Under the Vladivostok guide- v/ying Russian missile advantage. It recommend- 
t lmes alone we Lave the right to deploy 2400 ; ; ed a vast increase in spending and a nation- ; j 
^strategic launchers, of which 1320 may. have A wide fallout shelter program costing 25 billion , 
multfple.warheads, and it can be assumed that 0 , 4 , dollars. It was declassified in 1973 and made , 
we. have- done so,me launchers include -^ public last spring. Senator Proxmire of Wis- 
I CBMs, strategic b ombers and a. fleet of - 

invulnerable submarines. We have in addition 
at least .7000 tactical nuclear devices in central ? 

Europe and untold others elsewhere.^.:? 

V -The Center for Defense-, Information is a 

privately-funded policies institute with & repu- //-last 20 years. Mr. Proxmire’s warning could 
tation for a balanced view of defense profe. ''-^hanfty be more 




’Tnodemke.' 
rf The missile gap of the Kennedy years grew 
out of a report commissioned by President 
Eisenhower that erroneously predicted a com- 


;T;’;-.consm called it “an important historical 
document” that should be “reflected upon by 
thoughtful Americans concerned about the 
seemingly; endless weapons . systems' gaps” 
i.that have developed and disappeared over the 


Jems.. It has urged President-elect Carter to 
avoid commitment to such costly redundancies 
as the B-l bomber, the proposed development 
of four new tactical wings for the Air Force 
and to certain shipbuilding programs that may 
well not meet the changing needs of tomor- 
row’s Navy. “This is a time for restraint and 


, , - i ■ ■ ■ ■ — o- 1UVY a uiiie lur rehuiuni ana 

hard-line forces/that applauded John; F. - for;<a full exploration of alternatives to a 
Kennedy s discovery in the campaign ofl960of . continued buildup of armaments,” the center 
a missile gap ; -favoring the Soviets — a gap , , said. The facts justify such an approach, 

:.A*v. a ^. r 9 uie %eyaporated : — ..are at work:/; 1 • ^in the campaign Mr. Carter pledged to' cut 

.La ' 1 J 1 . 1 i •*** 
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S INCE 1950 the U S. intellig- 
ence' community, in its an- 
nual estimates of the intentions 
of the Soviet Union, had main- 
tained that the Russians had 
been willing to settle for rough 
parity with United States mili- 
tary forces. 

But last week, in a draft 
copy Of the 1976 national esth 
mate of Soviet strategic objec- 
tives made available to the 
New York Times, it became 
apparent that something had 
changed— that the U.S, now 
believed the Russians sought 
military superiority. 

“it was more than (a) somber 
Ireport)” said a top-level mili- 
tary intelligence officer who 
had seen the new CIA estimate. 
“It flatty states the judgment 
that the Soviet Union is seek : 
ing superiority over the United 
States forces. The flat judg- 
ment that that is the aim of the 
Soviet Union is a majority 
view. The questions begin on 
when they* will achieve it.” ; 

• ** The estimate was based on a 
year s worth of research, in- 
cluding the collation of photo 1 
"reconnaissance, monitoring of 
Soviet signals, clandestine 
agents* reports and studies of 
Soviet documents, but, accord- 
ing to the Times, It was also 
based on a new look at old 
evidence. 

Because there had been 
sharp dissent on Soviet inten- 
tions in previous years, a group 
of seven outsiders last June 
had been invited by CIA Direc- 
tor George Bush to join in 
drafting the new long-range 
Soviet estimate. 


The new’ group reportedly 
analyzed and challenged esti- 
mates prepared by the regular 
intelligence community, and as 
a result pessimistic assessments 
were being heard even from 
analysts who had previously 
taken a rosier attitude toward 
the Russians. 

‘The consensus is breaking 
up,'* said another high-ranking 
CIA official who had participat- 
ed in the new estimate. -‘Maybe 
it will be a different consensus 
next year. A great many ana- 
lysts are disturbed increasingly 

'The Soviets are . 
developing across 
the board' r 

* ,t r 

‘ -t. 

by what they see on the Soviet 
side — more and. more weap- 
ons programs. The Soviets are 
developing across the board. 
That is bothering people. 
ICBM's everywhere you look/' 
Although declining to dis- 
cuss the specifics of numbers 
and kind, Bush let it be known, 
the New York Times reported, 
that alarming signs had includ- 
ed newly developed guided 
missiles, an enormous span of 
underground shelters and a 
continually expanding net- 
work of air defenses. 

The intelligence estimate of 
Soviet intentions was particu- 
larly important because it 
usually provided the guidelines 
for the size and shape of the 
U.S. defense budget, including 
U.S. approaches to EastAVest 
relations, detente and strategic 
arms talks. 


The Times said that partici- 
pants in the evaluation process 
indicated that the pessimistic 
view had prevailed at length 
because of persistence on the 
pail of a chronicrgadilVLin the 
defense intelligence communi- 
ty, Major General George ;J, 
Keegan Jr., retiring Air Force 
chief of intelligence. . . : m 

Keegan, who described him- 
self as The eye of controversy' 
throughout 22 years of dissent- \ 
ing within the intelligence com- j 
munity, had filed a flurry of 
dissents against the Soviet 
weapons consensus. At length, 
he and Harvard Russian histo- 
ry professor Richard Pipes, one 
of the outsiders, had prevailed 
on opponents so that the na- 
tional estimate had been re- 
drafted three times before set- 
tling into its final form. 

The report was expected to 
go to 'President-elect Jimmy" 
Carter this month, and Carter 
. had been on the record during 
the campaign as promising to 
cut from $5 billion to $7 billion 
in “waste” from the Pentagon 
budget : 

“For a new President of a 
new secretary of defense, its 
one thing to make decisions 
about spending when the intel- 
ligence community concludes, 
that the Russians a're seeking 
‘rough parity/ and’Tandther 
thing when the intelligence 
community tells you that the 
Russians are seeking superiori- 
ty/* said one military source. 

The cuts, the military man 
sakLcould only be considered 
as “attempts to undercut the 
U.S. military position.” . 
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By George C. Wilson 

w&ahir.t:oii pr ,: S* Uf Writer 

. Regardless of how the mast recent 
national Intel licence ^srtmaie..- on the 
Soviet threat are interpreted. a broad- 
ened constituency favoring higher do* 
fense spending faces the C a iter admin- 
istration, according to Pen: agon lead- 
ers. 

This promises to moke 1977 a repeat 
of 1976 when Congress gave the Pen- 
tagon virtually all the money it 
wanted for a military fores of 2.1 mil- 
lion service people armed with new 
.generations of weapons, 
f 'Defense Secretary Donald II. Rums- 
feld said in an interview that the 
constituency was broadened as the in- 
formation the Pentagon put out on 
the Soviet military buildup got 
through to Americans and their repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

‘■It has not been so much a revela- 
tion 7 that the Pentagon suddenly 
made about the buildup, Rumsfeld 
said, “but a water treatment" of re- 
peating the facts over and over tunitl 
they penetrated the public conscious* 
ness. 

‘ ' While azreeinz with that observa- 
tion. the Pentagon executive in charge 
of dealing with Congress — William Id 
lire lira, assistant secretary of defense 
for legislative affairs — said the new 
■ congressional budget committees also 
helped broaden the constituency for 
the defense budget. 

Instead of the old procedure of 
members picking at little parts of the 
Pentagon budget sent to the House 
and Senate floors by the Armf d Serv- 
ices and Appropriations committees. 
CONGRESS THIS YEAR FOR THE 
FIRST TIME “had to bite the bullet” 
and come up with As own tigure on 
how much is enough fur national de- 
fense. Brehm noted. 

As it turned out. the House and 
Senate Budget committees set a ceil- 
ing of $112.1 billion in budget author- 
ity for the Pentagon for fiscal 977. or 
almost the S 13.3 billion requested. 
The fiscal year be :nn Oct. 1. 

; Brehm credited former Defense 
Secretary James R. Schlcsinger with 
starting the turnaround in the atti- 
tude toward defense spending by at- 
tacking Congress and others who fa- 
vored cutting the Pentagon budget. 


After Sehlesinser was tired by Pres- 
ident Ford in November. 1 97-1. with 
part of the reason being £ s tales inge* "s 
refusal to. support a military bodg :t 
5u billion lower than he favored. 
Kumsfcld went to the Pentagon, ilc- 
made the case for higher do: er.se 
budgets in softer but persistent 
pitches. 

“When I came to the Feat agon 14 
months ago.” Rumsfeld said in an in- 
terview, "the facts” about the Soviet 
military buildup *Vere the same as 
they are today/ 7 

Rumsfeld said he read the most re- 
cent national intelligence estimates. 
Coopt the Soviet buildup and found 
nothing new in them in the sense of 

any spectacular advances in weaponry. 

The new intelligence report, the De- 
fense Secretary said, “is very close to 
what Tve been saying all year.” What 
Rumsfeld said at his Sept, 27 news 
conference at the Pentagon typifies 
what he has been saying all year; 

“The Soviet Union today is clearly 
militarily stronger and busier than in 
any other period of its . 
: history . . . The Soviets continue to 
press ahead v/ith aggressive develop- 
ment programs for both land-based 
'ballistic missiles and 

submarines launched ballistic mis- 
siles. 

“The- scope? of these programs is 
unprecedented, either in the Soviet 
Union or in the United States/* Rums- 
feld continued. 

Rumsfeld did not suggest the Sovi- 
ets were out to achieve military supe- 
riority over the United States or blow 
up this country , in a surprise strike. 

“I didn't think it was necessary to 
talk about intentions/ 7 Rumsfeld said 
in an Interview with The Rost, How- 
ever, other arms specialists, like for* 
mer Deputy Defense Secretary Paul 

H. Xitze, shaped the iron Rumsfeld 
had heated by assigning dark inten- 
tions to the Russians. 

Rumsfeld acknowledges that Rus- 
sia’s military modernization program 
is within the law. so to speak. He said: 

47 We continue, to expect that tne Sovi- 
ets will eventually deploy close to the 

I. 320 MIRV (multiple warhead) mis- 
siles permitted under the Vladivostok 
understanding, assuming a SALT 
f strategic arms 1 imitation talks) II 

' n-ireemcr.i is roach? ci/' 

Other PocR-rrun executive* have 




none bevonri Rumsfeld's restrained turns in me Centra! 
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- Si : d Malcolm ft'. Currie, the Penta- 
gon’s research director, on Feb. 26: 
Russia’s technical advances in missiles 
L are only done lor one reason, strate- 
gically', and that’s to devclon a couti* 
tersilo- capability, Ii ? s the only ra- 
tional explanation . . . The Soviet Un- 
ion has. never accented this theory of 
assured destruction” unci er which 
each side figures it would not be 
worth fighting a- nuclear war because 
of the massive damage that would be 
inflicted by both sides. "Thav fe?i 
strategic war Is land of inevitable . . A 

On- top of that scary rhetoric came 
the hawk vs. sGuerhawk debar c on na- 
t oral defense between T-'^esidert 
Ford and challenger RojinsJ itcagan 
during ihsr Republican pre= dcntV*! 
primary campaign, plus public opinion 
polls indicating the American people 
wanted a stronger military. 

Demecraatc political leaders advised 
their members in Congress list year 
- to contain the defense bueme:. cleoato 
to Ford vs. Ilcagan by go/:/ Aon* 
with l ord's Pentagon bunze: .roaueat. 
YVhile this amounted :o only > 
rary brradunh-g. of t hi cor.-Etucnry. 
the noils had a. more lasting *uca. 

‘’Aiaericaivv have became s : zti i il- 
ea nt I y more sympathetic, toward over* 
all-., military - and defense s/arrUng,” ’ 
said Potomac Associates in dHe :i:s5:r.* - 
the results of its polling last year tti a 
pamphlet, “The Pursuit of National 
Security: Defense and Military Bab 
ance/* 

Specifically, the Potomac .Associates 
poll Indicated a growing number of 
Americans wanted defense spsftding 
to go up. with 9 per cent of those sur- 
veyed in 1972 favoring an increase; 17 
per cent in 1974 and 23 per cent in 
1976. The percentage that wanted de- 
fense speending to be reduced drop- 
ped from 37 per cent in 1972 to 33 per 
. cent in 1974 and 20 per cent in 1976. 

The Pentagon s new defense budget 
calls for S123 billion for fiscal 1978 
starting next Get, 1, about $10 billion 
over the fiscal 1977 requevL-butrnoma— 
panic reaction in the /view of defense 
leaders. The live-year budget plan 
Carter will, inherit calls for a steady 
growth in defense spending in re- 
sponse to the Soviet buildup. 

Rut partly . b'yekusc the “Russians, 
are coming” rhetoric wh; be broadcast 
loud?* thy.ti cvc»L^ r . hb’ ve~r l. ■' -A/ah 
orgo.nirariof-s aided by r.vw i:/.- .T; re na- 
tions in Inc Centra! PANE N?nC£ 
II QQOQcV? latest report or: ay- v lets. 

: 7-ant rol. urouns fear . def C-use 


buildup. 


spending will soon get out. of hand. 
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//President-elect /Jimmy Carter 
: will inherit- an intense dispute over" 
^U.S/;intelligence estimates of the 
;Soviet.Union 5 s global strategy/. - -X ; 

The new* estimate of. long-range So* 
viet: military intentions is accompa- 
nied by exceptional , ^controversy^, 
goes beyond the usual debate oyer as* 
jessing , secret evidence ' gathered by 
satellite, submaxine,/ radio listening 
posts, and other methods for gauging 
|> the accuracy and production rates of 
, Soviet weaponry////"//^ ;/■ /'// 

For the first time in 2$ years, a spe- 
cial panel was: commissioned to cbal* 

■ lenge the judgment of the official gov- 
ernment analysts;: The special" group; 
argued that the traditional, estimators 
for years - have been seriously miscall 
' culating:. the. basic intentions of the 
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By Murrey Harder 
- ■ ’WaslUnxtoa Post gtatf Writer / : 


The/ result is : a; ne western eri/Nar- 
; ■ tionalintelligence Estimate on tile So/ 
i/ viet Union.: Supporters ;: of the ? advert 
/ .saiy process claim it is a ‘‘more realise 
v tic": proj ection of/tlie^Bpviet /’threat 
-over the next 10 years. Critics charg^” 
v- that it is a flawed product,, with its-oti^ 



pleted-by Decembei^tb/reinforce the 
//defense budget, / awaits formal ajp 
Zproval this week by the National For 
; eign Intelligence Board,- 
/ v: The validity of the hew estimate is- 
‘/defended by George Bushj, director of 
l^the’Central Intelligence 'Agency: and 
'/also go vernment ; wide ‘director of cen-] 
trap mteltigence/ InSihe,/ latter role/ 
‘Bush ahd Richard; Prpes/'professor of 
-/Russian- history at/Harvard Univer- 
Zsity, jointly agreed-onZlO specialists, 
including Pipes, who/ could add: a new 
/dimension to the 7 annual, most critical* 
/National- Intelligenoe//Estimate , by 
joining in '■ sifting through- the secret 
jdata. r 

.Team A, which' produced the offi- 
cial report, was headed by . Howard 
Stoertz, CIA national intelligence offi- : 
/cer on the ' U.S.-Soviet strategic bal- l 
ance. The CIA declined to list the 
members of the team; The official in- 
telligence estimates are negotiated in-' 

. 'side * the intelligence ^ community, 
iwhich is comprised or the CIA, the 
/Defense Intelligence Agency, National 
Security Agency, ". Army, « Navy, - Air 
: Force, the State Bfi&Rf 

[|of Intelligence and Research/ Treas- 
\ jury^/Energy .Research / and Develop-/ 

' wrtTiV ’ ■' 


ulen.fi 


l=££. ;>• 


-T Team B/led by Pipes, former direc- 
tor of -Harvard’s Russian Research 
-■Center, worked on the intelligence es- 
timates for about three months, start- 
/fug in August* It / included the 
: following; ■ 

•:/ Daniel O. Grahams retired Army 
lieutenant general, who directed the 
Pentagon’s " .Defense-;// Intelligence 

■ "Agency until last January . Thomas 

Wplfg, RANpr Corp/ expert on Sovietrj 
military affairs, and retired Air Force: 

? colonel r John IV. Vogt, Jr., retired Air:; 

■ Force general Who commanded the; 
/Seventh Air Force in Vietnam and 
■US. air forces in Europe; Paul H. 
Nitze, former; deputy secretary of de- ; 
ffense, a specialist on the/US.^Soviet 
nuclear strategic arms limitation talks 
who helped form the new Committee ■ 
on the Present Danger. /://: 

/‘ Also, William R. Van Cleave, p rotes/; 
; sor of intemationaVrHations/XJniver-, 

. sity of Southern California, who has 
served on the US. SALT delegation; 

} and Foy D. Kohler,, former U.S. am> 

: bassador to Moscow/ 1962-66, and now 
a professor at the ‘ University of Mi-/ 
.ami’s Center for Advanced Interna- 
: tional Studies, -with. /which Graham is : 


Ther 



>also associate 


/ /Team B also iniduded the following 



success 
tion, T1 
see tin 
overha 
tion'sti 
Ever 

disagr/ # 

strategy, however, it 1 cannot be readily 1 
rewritten* It will appean in two to | 
three volumes that serve as a refer- / 
ence for policy makers across the top 
echelon of the government, “although 
they are not bound by it; ’//t/ - ” y / 
The State: Department// reiterated/, 
that in response to questions last-; 
week. It said NIEs “represent the col- ^ 
leetive judgment of the agencies mak-^ji] 
ing up the intelligence -’community of 
important developments abroad, such 
as Soviet strategic forces and objec- 
tives/ But they “never cohtain reconv 
. mendations for U.S. policy, alterna- 
tives” and “would not in themselves 
necessarily lead to selection pf *a P ar *^ 
Ticular polic y op tion.” c /t .-C- 


Welch/ Jr.; assistant: chief : of staff, 
studies^and analysis, who has helped/ 
develop US. positions in: the/ SALT/ 
talks; Seymour- Weiss/ who served as 
director of The; State Department’s^Bii/; 
reau of", Politico-Military ‘ Affairs "and/, 
was recently ambassador to the /Bah a-f 
inas r and Paul D.^olfowitz, deputy as* v 
sistant director; fof planning/in the^ 
veiificatiort and - analysis/ bureau/ of ; 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency./^', f 

/ . /Among those who are pleas ed w\tb/; 
the outcome of the ; Team A-T earn B 
competition^ the debate is variously 
described as “bloody, but healthy// or i 
“constructive”/ and ; ,-TOng ov erdue."- J 
Critics call iti a “bludgeoning^ :'exei>;/ 
cise, which, further demoralized, ana- Z 
;lysts in the battered.ClA* 

it was only .last week that senior of- 
ficials at the/White House and the 
State Department, began to study the 
final draft' ot the new NIE, and also a 
much briefer /report of the Pipes 
panel. The latter :is described as a 
more pessimistic estimate of ^Soviet 
intentions and : a strong criticism of ‘ 

; teUige nc 


f Sources on. both sides of the dispute 
' agree that the hew; official NIE will 
"/record that the Soviet Union appears 
. to be driving more than ever toward 
// military superiority, beyond equality 
f /or parity with the -United- States. 

/ These terms are themselves imprecise 
: - and disputed, however* 

^ This would be the trend ofthe U.S. 
jsj intelligence estimate' in any -event, of- 
v/Vficials say. During' the past year,' Sec-> 
K/retary of State Henry A; Kissinger/ 
^/ helped to raise the alarm about Soviet:. 
// Intentions, although -/he/ champions 
/oUS>Soviet' detente and nuclear stra- ■ 
j / tegic arms control talks. • -:>/> / 

T-l^. Some of Kissinger’s associates main- 
tain; therefore,' that they see nothing - 
;/ /suiprisingly .. Bew'/.or r /even „ unex- 
fe/pected” in the new official estimate. 

But the challenge that was mounted 
j/in the drafting process came from crit- 
:/ ics inside and outside. the government; 
/ who Saw Kissinger and his policies as 
» ■; a prime target. As a. result, many in- 
i siders and outsid era agree, the adver* 

..Vi • . . J. J 4-Ua. naur 


l. — O- -7 — r— 

Z/sary system used in making the new 
^/intelligence estimate clearly stiffened 


S/the official projection of Soviet inten-- 

("* : . _ MTV 


t:.J.i As a.: 'consequence, . the -new NIE, 
$ plus the Pipes report,' plus the encour-. 
t ' agement given to pessimists or "worst 
\ case" theorists on Soviet intentionsin- 
f i side the government, is regarded as a 
?•; higher barrier for the Carter adminis-’ 

:/ nuriear ^arm?: 
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The Pipes group’s report to the Presi- 
dent, because of the information 'it; ana- 
lyzes and its critical importance, probably 
will 'not be published, but those familiar 
with it call it a. devastating indictment of, 
the work of the Board of National Esti- 
mates. It took, a much more senous vie-vy 
of the information used by the CIA s board • 

, and dissented so sharply from the conclu.-[ 
Sions that the CIA - revised’ its judgment: 
that Moscow still was seeking only equal 
f strength with the United States.. . . — - ; 

:.;VTime after time, news stories have m-y 
■ formed the average citizen of the Soviet- 
• buildup of tanks, submarines, missiles, 
planes and men. Not long ago, Janes All 
the World's Aircraft said this country had ? 
seriously underestimated the capabilities 
ofthe'Soviet forces. This outside informa- : 
' tiori, developed without the benefit of the 
CIA’s resources, makes the agency’s con - 
. . elusions all the more mystifying. ' * 


‘ V 


r - TheXiA^and Soviet Strength 

\ The Board of National' Estimates, the 
farm of the Central Intelligence Agency 
( that makes final judgments on intelligence, 
i.has just completed its annual appraisal of 
?the long-range- plans of the: Soviet Union., 

: The report will go to President-elect 
-Jimmy Carter -soon after the inauguration, 

; but high CIA officials are- quoted as de- 
scribing it: as "more somber” than any ^ 

such report has been for a decade. 

■ ^Reports in earlier years indicated that 
2 Moscow .was aiming only for a rough 

- parity, with . American strength. The new- 
one. concludes that the true Soviet objec- 

• tive is superiority. , ,/ %.■;/> 

I [The “somber” nature of< : the report is- 
reason for. serious concent for a nation; 
that may have been lulled detente^ 
Even more serious, however, is the fact 

- that the CIA revised it to its present form . 
only after, and probably because, an.inde-t 
pendent panel, of experts challenged, the’; 
soft appraisals of Soviet intentions ■ that 

. have been submitted in recent years. 

V i.The CIA’s'report for the President mayv 

HfeU be the most important single docu--, 
i ment in the fields of defense and diploma-^ 
cy.= It is the basis! for-: White House; 
j decisions as to defense programs and arms . 

? negotiations- Misjudgments in it could lead^ 
to disastrous weakness in both our weapH 
\ oris development and in the -positions we, 

: take in- negotiating limitations on arms-— .;. 

V ’ Because of insistent reports that there 

was strong internal dissent to these ap- 

■ praisals, the White House has been consid-- 
‘ ering an “outside" analysis of the process 

for some years. Last September the Presi- 

■ dent’s ^Foreign ^Intelligence. - Advisory 
Board -appointed seven knowledgeable 

: men to- make an independent! study. , The ^ 
. panel was beaded by Richard ’Pipes, pro-1 
; fdssor of history at Harvard aridan expert: 
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■ One of Theodore C. Sorenson’s most im- 
portant tasks, after he is confirmed as new : 

; director of the CIA, will be to analyze the,, 

' Board of National Estimates and perhaps : 

reorganize it' completely.- Revision of its / 

* report because of the Pipes panel is virtu--} 

' ally an admission' of incompetence. And m | 
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In the newspaper busi- 
ness, someone else’s scoop 
is often called a leak* But 
leak seems to be the correct 
term when the story in 
question is about a govern- 
ment document that is not 
merely top secret but “top 
secret ultra.” . “ “ 

That is the classincatiom 
of the Central Intelligence 
Agency's annual national 
estimate of Soviet strategic 
objectives. Such a docu- 
ment is intended to be seen 
by only 10 or at the most IS 
officials at the top level. It 
is never to be discussed out- 
side that elite group^^^l 


: News was thin on the day 
(after Christmas. Even a 
"lesser story would have got- 
ten a good play in that Sun- 
day New Vork Times* It 
Jwas not surprising that the 
(editors decided to lead the 
paper with a sensational 
story that reported a CIA 
finding, .after an “abso- 
lutely bloody ,r ; argument, 
that the Russians had aban- 
doned their goal of nuclear 
parity with the’ United 
States and had begun seek- 
ing superiority. 


Reading between the 
lines, one could guess thatl 
the leak cameifrom the] 
alarmist, hawkish faction, 
which The Times said in- 
cluded the Air Force chiefs 
of intelligence, Maj. Gen. 
George J. Keegan Jr: f and a 
panel of seven outsiders, 
among whom was Paul H. 
Nitze, former deputy secre- 
tary of defense. The story 
said the panel members 
were chosen for their hawk- 
ishness. - r ■; i ; v.A ; 

The CIA has been known 
to ; leak secret materials 
when the publicity, wouldrdo 
it good. In this ease, the 
CIA is said to have been the 
loser, since the specialists 
had been less alarmist but 
were beaten down and 
forced to reverse them- 
selves by the hawkish out- 
siders: 






The details were chilling. 
The winners of the argu- 
ment were quoted as saying 
that the ultimate Soviet aim 
was to develop forces capa- 
ble of interfering with world 
shipping, denying i raw 
materials to the West, dis- 
rupting fuel supplies, der 
fearing the "projection of 
power from sea to land^by 
Western forces, defending r| 
nuclear capability from 
American nuclear subma- 
rines and developing strate-J 
gic forces that would ulti- 
mately have a superior 
first-strike capability* 


This Christmas leak was 
merely the latest of quite a 
string of items that tend to 
put President-elect Jimmy 
Carter on the, spot, pressure 
; ing him to go for a substan- 
tial increase in the military 
budget instead of ordering 
the reduction of 5 to 7 per_[ 


The film shows Secretary 
of Che Navy J. William Mid- 
dendorf; Air Force Gen~ 
Daniel.' James Jr., com- 
mander of the North Ameri-^ 
can Air Defense Command; ’ 
Air Force Gen. Russell E- 
Doughtery, commander of 
the Strategic Air Command, 
and Admiral Isaac C. Kidd 
Jr., commanderof Atlantic 
forces, all warning against 
/increasing Soviet military 
J might in a context that 
lobbies for more arms 
“spending and attacks the 
mutual reduction of anti- 
ballistic missile installa- 
tions agreed to in Moscow 
...in 1974. ’ • ■- 

“Their statements are so 
inflammatory that they 
“ would amount to mutiny if 
the present commander-in- 
chief had a firmer hand on 
the helm and stood up for 
his own administration's 
| policies, ;• J “ ^-/ 


Still, the clamor seems to 
have a note of desperation. 
The next President contin- 
ues to. say he will stick by 
his campaign promises* 
Some of the hawks say pri- 
vately that they fear he will 
go ahead despite their 
warnings, not only with 
budget reductions but also 
with a new SALT agree- 
;■ ment, “ 

One explanation being 
given for the leak to The 
; Times is that the hawks 
who are said to have won 
: the argument may eventu- 
ally lose it if Secretary of 
State Henry A. Kissinger is 
able to persuade his succes- 
sor, Cyrus R. Vance, that 
the present balance of ter- 
ror actually is relatively se- 
cure and that the wisest 
. course is^to avoid building 
new weapons systems that 
would “destabilize” the un- 
easy balance while hurry- 
ing to negotiate new weap- 
ons controls. “.V, . “ ; 




Even the staid Brookings 
Institution, which some of 
\ Nixon's aide6 considered 
^dangerously leftist, startled 
; some arms control special- 
. istfr recently with a sym- 
posium that warned of a 
-Soviet threat of supremacy 
and called for substantial 
^additional military spend- 
ing for the next five* years 


cent that he promised^ his 
campaign. ^ 

A few days: earlier, the 
old familiar Jane's Fighting 
•Ships, a British publication r .Various private groups 
which used to consist of just ‘ have a rash of seminars in 
dry comparative statistics, “ the works to alert congres- 
* showed up in a new role of /sional a ; des, the press and 
advocacy* Its. offshoot. All the pubiic to the alleged 
: rhe World's Aircraft, came US. weakness and Soviet 
out with a ringing editorial ^strength, and encourage 
■ plea for the United States to them to support a record 
go ahead with production of US. arms budget. : ? J: 
'the controversial B-t ““The alarm has already | 

; bomber. “ v r its effect. Talk of arms? 

' > Another source of pres- — — ;^v/t 

"sure is the American Se- 


-/’.. The countermeasures 
available to the new presi- 
dent are being discussed. 
“The first is an idea for a 
white paper that would de- 
classify some of the mys- 
tery around the U.S. -Soviet 
/strategic balance and pro- 
vide a clear, official U,S. 
statement that would be 
open to public debate in 
conformance with Carter's 
promise gf open policy mak- 
. ing. , : 

The other is a bureau- 
cratic device, a logical fur- 
fther step in ; the 
/ ‘competitive analysis' ? th at 
“ed to the new estimate of 
: Soviet intentions. Instead of 
?a group of hawkish outsid- 
ers^ group of dovish or at 
least moderate outsiders 
“ would be brought in to criti 
“ci 2 e the reported new con* 
,’sensus. 


“out- To many, it.has become. 


curity Council Education v 

- - - - film , ! accepted comjrnon know!/ 


- Foundation's new. film, jaccepcea cuunuuu a » affiliated with the 

•'The Price of Peace and j edge that the Russians a H /American Security Council, 

across the country and sold stroy the United States-un- film. Carter already is feel- 
> widely (210 copies so far at -Iess this country takes dras- ■ ! i ng their pressure. He does- 


/“ This could be done by 
/reconstituting the present 
/ 16-member President’s For- 
eign Intelligence Advisory 
' Board, which now is headed 
1 by Leo Cheme and includes 
“such other hardliners as 
; Adm. George W. Anderson 
v Jr., John B* Connally, Dr* 
'John S. Foster Jr., Gen. 

• Lyman L. Lemnitzer, Mrs. 
f Clare Boothe Luce> Robert 
f W. Galvin and Dr. Edward 
-Teller. “ / • - > 

The last four named are 


tl. q rrt 
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^ l ^-HOW MUCH the United States, should ■ the outsiders have largely prevailed in heated 
s P end for defense-depends. to a large degree, discussions with the-,CIA’s officials. The re- ' 
'•I :S JJP 0 ? t ^ ie answ f r to this question: Are the suit, jt is said, is a long-range intelligence 
N-_ VI ** S attempting to maintain military par- estimate that indicates the Soviet Union is \ 

C v V /, lh the United States or to gain military well on its way toward a goal of achieving V 

C ty? superiority. 

>;%}*{• -The prevailing view V ‘‘defense planning:' ~ can see the usefulness of calling in 
v J. has been that the Soviet objective was parity . ° utsider ® to offer views counter to those of d-| 
. -That judgment will change in an intelligence ; S tJie C fA’s experts, but not the usefulness of 
; ' ^ estimate that President-elect Carter will soon / choosing outsiders largely or entirely of one- Vj 
o receive, according to sources quoted by the : "v.P^ r ^ a ?* on P n ^ ^ '.central question involved. 
JSfew York Timei These sources say that .C-£ Those who believe Moscow’s military ob- 
'military analysts who believe’ the Soviets jectives are expansive, including a first-strike 
“ want clear superiority have begun to prevail r.Cl capability, are especially alarmed by theSovi- 
:^Mr. Carter said Monday he recognized ^ f ts '^ eve J 0 Pment of better guided missiles, j 
iZttet recent Soviet, military growth has been ; .V?/ ge ' s ? ,e c ° nst . ru «'°n of underground shel- , 
.substantial but that ‘‘were still by far ar l d ™ nt,nu,n 2 ra P id .^ n ^ u P of military^ 

| ^stronger than they are in most means of forCeS m S ene . raI - 

'•'^measuring military strength/*. He indicated \ think the Soviet goal is to be able st 

* | that in his first meeting with Soviet leader < disrupt shipping lines and the flow of }$ 
/^Leonid Brezhnev he will eWnr^sc rnnr«m raw materials* to limit the Wr st 


//"^teonid Brezhnev he will 'express concern materials, to limit the West's capacity^ 

i ^ajbout the Soviet buildup.: 'pK-yU^ '-.y&P : (pr land troops from naval vessels and to CL 

Hi cannot judge thefts of "the argu- ^ ^ % it' ° h J° wn capabUi~A 

Sgmeht about whether the Soviets are seeking ***%'* 
^parity or superiority But.the way in which. . »» f 5, acc .°^ d l n £ to thisview. the So- 
^djrectpr George Bush o0He Central Intel-gi 
~l? : i*& ence A£*l nc y has ^approached that'ques^r^j.fi 

^tion seems open to serious:quest ipn#% ‘ ~ ose are S r ’ m *sk*s*njents, and of course T; 

•••; barter would be derelict if he did not take ’o! 

u ^ 3S sUc ^A^ e de ^^ T o s <wN* .^;-_ theni seriously We should not allow the Sovi-^ 

- * tLAs|Ovfn assessment of Soviet mili- diets' ; -to develop a first-strike potential’ that'll 
advances and their; meaning. Mr . Bush - would be so convincing that they could bully^ 
■railed jn a . sevemmernber team of outsiders, the Western world or be tempted to goto wari'yt 

-i ; -'Apparently he deliberately enlisted experts r,:, ,l.„ ; ■ -r?\ 

■ known to hold or lean, toward the view that ^ mUSt be a bettftr ^ * arnvaat | 

' ■ sound intelligence estimates than the one Mr.f )'j 

, Bush has chosen. Mr. Carter would do Well to ” 


Soviets want not parity but military dom-^T ] 


... . — - ,1 

it- '* •* m ' .* *.'•:**■■ .v.iv.,.-.move immediately for a more balancedexam« ' 

th e New York Times report is correct, lunation of the questions involved. 
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^Viewing the Soviet arms buildup 

A FLEDGLING organization, formed outside the administration, trying to 
ho sound an alarm about growing Rus- rouse public opinionJiL support of more 
^sian military strength, has received a military spending; 7 


big assist from a Central Intelligence 
Agency estimate of Soviet intentions. 

The nonpartisan Committee on the 
Present Danger believes that the chief 
threat to the health and survival of the 
Western democracies lies in “the Soviet 
drive for dominance based upon an 
unparalleled military buildup.” Russia’s 


V The committee’s focus on the- Soviet j 
buildup as “the present danger”, raises; 
anew some questions: How much mili- 
tary/ hardware is enough? Must we 
.match the Soviets gun for gun, missile 
jfpr missile, soldier for soldier? Don’t 
^quality of weapons, as well as research 
t „ ... |and development ability, count, more 

expansionism and its^ efforts to wui | tliajl q uan tity? The United States, we ; 
military “preponderance,” the commit- fc have long felt> has a 7 sufficient quantity- 
tee feels, ‘ threatens to destroy the 0 f weapons, of a quality that tops that 
world balance of forces on which the. Q f s ov i e ts, to deter any major of- 
survival of freedom depends. ? fensive strike by Russia. We see no 

The^. A estimate blends nicely with;V need to engage in an open-ended arms 
that grim warning. It states flatly that , race simply to stockpile more weapons 
the Soviets, who were once believed and thus maintain a numerical superi- 
interested only in achieving rough pan*, ority. Such a race would weaken the 
ty with U.S. military forces, are now nation’s economy and its social fabric,) 
seeking superiority. Among the signs two area s in which we now enjoy 
detected in the CIA’s assessment and- i superiorit y ^ 
reassessment are newly^: ^developed ^ ' L - 

guided , missiles, a big program of un-|i| :The committee’s focus is too narrow, 
derground shelter construction- ; and aW- we feel. There is more than one “pres- 
continuing buildup of air defenses^ ■ ' enfy danger.” There is danger in the 

The estimate will provide “input” for’ escalating trade in arms, un the grow- ^ 
the coming debate within the ; Carter ing ability of many nations to produce^ 
administration on the size of the defense nuclear weapons, in the increasing gap < 
budget and the priorities it will con-'- ; between developed and poor nations, in ) 
tain. The committee, with its blue rib-;;)Sthe^ dependence of the industrial counyl 
bon board of directors made ; up : . ,J . of^rtries on Arab .oil. We urge the commit- ! 
educators, scientists, businessmen and tee to lift its sights, to look beyond the 
labor leaders, will beat the drums from Soviet mil itary buildup... 

•kr'yy: •••• -jj, •• r "a- 
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What are the S 


# .■ 


oviets up 


The Central .intelligence' Agency has just com- 
pleted its annual estimate of the Soviet Union’s 
strengths and intentions, and as one intelligence 
officer described, it, the report “is more than 
somber, it is vexy grim/ 5 Its basic conclusion is that 
Jibe Soviets have gone beyond the point of seeking 
/parity with the United States in military forces; 
they now seek superiority. 

£ ' The continuing buildup of Soviet strength, from 
’ r skips,and tanks to nuclear-tipped missiles, has been 
nzGted before. The plain evidence of that build-up 
/contributed to the ease with which the big appro- 
priation hills for defense passed Congress this year, 
[and to the unease that pervaded the meeting of the 
T^orth Atlantic Treaty Organization early in De* 
;«mher~ The CIA report is a new cause for concern. 
Tt* The United/States recognised long ago that it 
Would not retain' the nuclear superiority it held just 
after World War IL But as the Soviets built up 
v their nuclear -armament to the point where both 
-superpowers possessed the means for “overkill,’" 
The conviction grew that safety as. well as sanity 
■Tay in the concept of equality. With neither side 
Able to knock out the other without dooming itself 
ulso to destruction, there could be no possible gain 
in nuclear war.. : i .y . v z 

What worries the ’Kremlin watchers now are 
^igns that the Soviets have . undertaken a big 
[^program of underground shelters, along with a 
^buildup of air defenses and guided missiles. This 
adds up to a “first-strike” potential, and that would 


have to; be based on a belief in the Soviet Union 
. that it could attack, yet survive retaliation. For the 
Soviets jto build on a ^premise of that kind could 
force aj shift in the whole course of American 
planning and strategy. . ; , s n . >. 

The Soviets already have a formidable lead in' 
ground forces and conventional weapons such as 
tanks; The latest issue of Jane’s Fighting Ships 
concedes that Soviet seapower is outstripping that 
of the West. If the U.S.5.R. gained a clear superior- 
ity in nuclear arms, and believed it could fend off 
. any nuclear retaliation, what, would prevent it from 
holding the United States at bay with nuclear 
blackmail while it unleashed conventional forces 
toward whatever objective it chose? 

This is the sort of question raised by the new 
intelligence report, and there are no easy answers 
The United States certainly does not want to be 
dragged into a furious new arms race, or travel 
again ithe'road of fallout shelters, civil defense 
stockpiles/ and ail the rest. But neither can the 
nation; afford to sink into complacency. 

Thej maui hope is that the CIA report Is unduly 
alarmist, and that the signs are being misread. 
Beyond that, the effort to conclude a new agree- 
/meat with the Soviets through the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks must be pursued with extra dili- 
- gence, which is a commitment President-elect 
, Carter has already made. But in any case, the new 
report is a bitter dish to set before a President jusr 
coming into office. 
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.p^ yUr By Henry 3* Bradsher 

; V, - 7*?- Washington Star St Jiff Writer v 


; r ;The Pentagon and- Congress have 
been .trying to work out what ships 
the U.S. Navy should have.' The con- 
tinuing discussions will basically 
determine the size and composition of 
the American fleet in the 1990s, be- 
cause ships ordered in the mid-^Os 
will form the backbone of ,naval 
strength two decades later. ' ’S ?■ * V? , 


zN ' Second of two articles. '■ 

-’ A lot of consideration has been 
given to the number of ships both 
needed and affordable, and some 
thought to the military missions they ‘ 
should be capable of fulfilling. ■ ■' . 

. But there has been almost no serf-..] 

/world those ships will be operating in 1 
r by 1995; what countries might be ; 
Rallies or enemies then, what sealeries^ 
y “light heed to': be kept open — ■ and,< 

- therefore what kind of N avy. will 
.. really be 

--r The government ia Hot 'set tip io j, 

: think that far ahead on the big prob-/ 
lems.Tnstead, it. tends to project Cur-f 
rent attitudes and programs, into the - 
. future- without/much effort t0 r figure- 
out whether the future- might- be sig-' 

.mficantly differently 1 ^ i A-" 

- other JMAjoii ^ -weapons 
systems/ /most notably .the v Bl 
bomber, are being developed in a ; 
virtual vacuum of thinking about the 
ways'fe. whlch'n^ds'f°r_thfem;'-ml^hti 
cjiarig^-eyerVtheir'.lifetinie^ef^^lf 
^artertTOtt^orsdr.^^^.,^^^ 

•ifThere is no over-all |sfrategic cdhtB 
cept of shifting secunty.needs in a -J 
changing world. As a result there iS;| 
no intellectual- framework .within^ 
which policies can beformed as a^j 
guide to the .selection of foreign rela-j 
tions ’ positions or. of weapons to deyfl 
fend those positions^ pfj s 
r ‘ Some; .of- the- strategic/conceptS;] 

! which are. mdst : treasured in the-J 
Pentagon : are accidental. /-The. printe-d 
example is the triad system of having;;! 
three, independent elements of .stratev 1 ] 
gic huclear power to deter the Soviet i ]| 



V-tf-r-.:; 

J.-. 




gBuild it first and justtfy it with theory later 


y ; tirii6n: bbmbers, land-based ballistic’ 
£ missiles. in fixed silos; and ballistic ; 
^missiles in submarines. The elements 


# Either they write big, ’fat/ 
studies that draw.cpnclu*< 
sions but covei*.- them with / 
all sorts of qualifications,/ 
producing so much paper- 
work that the busy official; 
who assembled them does, 
not have time adequately. to 
contemplate and assimilate 

the results . 1 Or some crisis 1 

arises, -the’pfficial. needs 
extra’ manpower to deal] 


iftional legs to the triad,; such as mo- who assembled them does , 
i/bile land-based ballistic missiles; air- not have time adequately. to 
^launched ballistic, missiles,- long-; contemplate and assimilate 
grange cruise missiles both .airborne- the results. 1 Or some crisis 
jr and at sea; and anything else that ap;; arises, the’pfficial needs 
Spears as-a gleam in the eyes of mili-’ extra ’ manpower to deal. 
&tary-sdentists«.v he looks aroundto 

¥:*-;The Pentagon attitude generally is^ see who is not busy; and the; 

£ if it is possible, .build tit and the J thinkers are dragged dpwn 
: justificationfin terms of. changing 1 ff 0 ™ ihei r iv 0 r *° ] 1 
theoretical explanations 'can always .... 

;be worried about later. vS: -:‘ ; : . , jiThat’s-^MicuJouM 

^ -This, situation makes’ it' almost , ; snorts another official He,. 
> impossible for. the U.S. government- - agr ees that it happen?, but- 
Vto plan ahead ini a logical fashion to : sa ys the basic fault is .that ] 
t deal with its security problems,- el- top people do not appreciated 
? ther in terms of rapidly mounting ’the need for strategic thinkT| 
r- costs for ever more complex weap- j ng enough, to ; keep: theiiS 
; ohry or of foreign political: and l^ght behind 


^ domestic public opinion aspects of ov John M. Collins endorses 
/deploying new, types of armaments..' v Vhis view. Collins is: a Li-?; 


/deploying new, types of armaments..; 
But the bigger part of the problem is ; 
^ that the government has never been/i 


% properly set up to do any long-range 


■ \ thinking;..’* / ;.-.; t if trvj-.r'ry T-ii i.fJ 

WHEN r A ! NUMBER * of ; senior , 


this view. Collins is: a oars 
brary of Congress specialist;] 
who has been -finding raj) 

, widening audience during I 
the past year;:. for .his 
’ preaching on ..the . need ! to .3 


administration officials who are re-* .renew the nation’s strategw^ 

1,‘sponsible for American foreign and -; 

* 1 . . » • * ■ i 1 .4" *v. 1 t ■* . . - - • • T ■ _ 1 


t.sponsible for American foreign and 3 
^ military affairs are asked about long-;; 

• range’ thinking'oh’ basic problems, ‘j, 
they react with concern but discour-'v 
aged resignation. .- :■ ; f > ; ;T- !>v * 

- ‘-. “Strategic thinking is one of the/ 
most difficult problems facing us,’^ 
according to a man who carries a- 
'large. part of the nation’s security? 
burden but declines to be identified-; 
by name. “The government bureauc-; 
racy just isn’t capable of coping with; 
it.” . . ' - - f 

> ':• Various administrations have tried- 
/in -the past to produce some ?ar- r 

■ sighted ideas by selecting ^ intelligent,;' 

■ perceptive people and giving them of- ; 
fices in which to think big thoughts./ 
But, the burdened man says, one of- 


two things invariably happens. ; rj 
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- v “UNLESS THE president 
of the United States; or peo- 
ple close to, him who can 
reach .him^* realizes, the. 
"importance of ;an updated 

- strategic ‘framework; “for* 

policies and takes, positive 
action to get'the right peo- 
ple' into an' ;environm ent 
conducive to creative think; 
ing,'- nothing will get-done — 
and we run the, -risk of 
ordering the wrong weap- 
ons,' following .the wrong 
-policies in various parts of_ 
the world, wasting money, 
and effort,” Collins says.; 
.r.The "burdened official 
points out thaf; formulating. 


v/orld one or;two' decades 
ahead means 'putting the 




TiTr^s 
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la his^first interview since Jimmy 3 dent Fgrd’s efforts to revise military 
Carter; picked him to be Secretary of 2 pay and perquisites. ; “ V ■/.' ;i 
Defense, Dr. Harold Brown promised to f ; - Some slowing of the military-pay 
take a hard look at the pay, retirement r spiral is essential. Otherwise, the cowi- 



;the Air Force who knows , his way 
\ around the Pentagon, deserves congrat- 
E illations for his intention. Also sympa- 
• thy— for he is tangling with a buzz saw, . 

The soaring pay and fringe benefits'; 
[ot the all-volunteer armed services 
j: have become a major headache. 1 - r - 

I Personnel costs now amount to 55 
:per cent of the total defense budget 
Overly generous pensions cost $8.5 bu- 
llion a year, about 7 per cent of the 
^budget, and are rising fast - :\ > 

j|| ■ '‘■■■-V 1. 

Dr. Brown says he will study not 
only retirement costs but also pay, 
allowances, commissary privileges, 
medical, care and all other personnel 
; benefits. :• , . ;; . ; < ■■ y 
»V “I have not reached any conclu- 
sions,” he says. “I start with a precon- - 
jception only that it (personnel cost) is a 
very large fraction of the defense budg- 
: et and that if you are going to try to 
save very much money without looking 
at that, you are trying to run a race 

' !1L ^ V J_f 1 S t. .1 ■ ■ t. 


' . ' One can, , of course, engage in 
.wishful thinking and conclude that the ! 

. arms race is winding down and weap- 
onry is the field where sayings can be 
^‘made safely.' - ; * - " 

v-e This view, however, flies in the face 
i^'Oi the Central Intelligence Agency's lat- 
est annual estimate of the Soviet , 
V Union’s strategic objectives for the next 
10 years. - 

j ' In its grimmest report in a decade, 
the CIA concludes that Russia is no 
; longer seeking “rough parity 4 with U.S. 
armed might but clear “superiority// 

.. * •; - ■ W i . 

It is v easy to scoff at the CIA esti* 
i mate as a scare to help , the Pentagon 
^justify a higher budget, request, 
rumored at $123 billion for the next ' 
year. But such a reaction could be dead 
-■’wrong. ■- ' : 

.In point of fact, for the first time J 
the CIA this year brought in outside ex " 
vperts^frtww- academia and the think -I 
y tanks to help it analyze intelligence 


with one leg tied behind you. 1 

L ^ v aboy t the Soviet arras 

-^^'bufldup;. ‘ ‘ • • " • ,w - 


?■ If Dr. Brown is to succeed in getting 
.? the military payroll under control, he’ll 
fneed a lot of luck— and full support of 
' the taxpayers who don’t enjoy such- 
^ benefits. Servicemen, retirees and their 
allies in Congress (some of whom are 


. 

And it was these outsiders who—; 
after studying the Kremlin’s new mis- 
siles, vast program of underground 
shelters and enhanced air defenses— 
compelled the CIA to “harden” its esti- 
mates of Moscow’s intentions; 


l looking to pensions for service, utrtherr^f^^#^--^-'.^ 

^.Reserves) form a, potent lobby. •>’ss 
feSfir%4orjs§mple^able to defeat .ftesi-^-1 With Russia apparently strengthen- 

. i* ■ " ing^ its forces across the board, the -« 

’ j United States must act to maintain the. 

* ’ | military balance. - r 

; If that is to be done without strain- Ai 
fing the economy^ we can afford neither-, 1 
r gold-plated weapons systems nor bloat-** 
personnel costs. 

President-elect Carter and Sec-' 
^retary-designate Brown truly have their 
t work cut out for them, . -ii 

*_ * -va- *>> V t-.-’i j.:. ~>rf 
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By Henry S. Bradsher I 

lV3.,Sii^lon Star Staff 'iVnier ■ j 

The world keeps changing. The for- j 
eign policy an d military situations ; 
facing the United States today are i 
very different from those of two dec- j 
ndes ago. - j 


same old military answers to per- 
ceived threats, In fact, however, 


and’ academic circles to assume tru-Vt 
all of the strategic thinking has been 



First oftwo articles 


The old simplicity of a nuclear con- 
frontation between a Soviet-led East 
and an American-led West has blur- 
red into the complications of many 
additional factors of international 
relations. Weaponry has new, more 
complex capabilities of unclear 
implications. Vietnam and other 
nonnuclear wars have affected U,S, 

perceptions ox foreign affairs as well j 
as willingness to take actions abroad* •? 

But one thing has changed only lit- \ 
-tie* U.$, strategic concepts about sur- 
viving in the world have scarcely 
progressed beyond the 1 95ds. 

There is a small, increasing circle 
of persons in Washington that thinks 
this is potentially perilous for the na- 
tion's security. Concepts that are not 
adapted to present realities lead to 
inadequate or just plain wrong poli- 
cies without much awareness of the 
potentially dangerous mistakes. 

But the policy-makers are often too 
caught up in immediate problems to 
re-examine the basic ideas that guide 
them. Some observers think that only 
strong support from the White House 

can encourage fresh conceptual 
thinking — but not guarantee it, since 
it takes more than just orders, it 
takes inspiration. 

THE JUST- DISCLOSED revision 
by the ITS. intelligence community of 
its estimate of Soviet military inten "- 
tions^s o as now to credit the Kremlin 
with seeking military superiority 
over the United States instead of 
wanting only parity, emphasizes the 
need for inspiration. 

The easy reaction by the United 
States to this new evaluation would 
be to seek more and better of the 


ideas. j 

The ideas that developed in the *50$ i 
have become part of the common lan- : 
guags of world affairs. The biiiance ' 
of terror, mutually assured dr j true- ' 
ticn and other megadeath concepts j 
are the accepted background to cur- , 
rent thinking both within the govern- 
ment and among the genera! public. ; 

Such ideas were developed by 
intellectuals with well known names 
like Henry A. Kissinger and Herman 
Kahn, while little-known ones like . 
Thomas C. Schilling contributed to 
concepts' of managing superpower 
disputes- and other aspects of living , 
with nuclear weapons. They were 
{..-influential in shaping such major. 

! - American policies as the flexible re- 
| spouse military concept pf the 
i Kennedy administration, / which 
j sought to fill the hole left by, the pre- 
r surhed umisuability of nuclear weap- 
j ons, and the nuclear deterrence sys- 
‘ tem. ' 


budget cycles plotted against the ! 
background of known strategic con- j 
. cepts, without any original looks !. 
being taken at fresh ways to ap- | 
■proach those problems. . j 

Some of the great names from that \ 
goiden age, like Kahn and Scheming, J . 
think that the ideas that lie behind j 
U.S* security have gotten out of date. | 
The author of a book oh strategy who j 

lately has begun stimulating some 
military and civilian minds on the] 
subject, John M Collins of-the Li- f 
brary of Congress, contends that the j 
United States is surviving on ."stale ! 
strategic concepts.” . ' . v. . _ j 

It has survived so far because the i 
competition has not been too tough, [ 

; J Collins says, but. the military balance 
; -is shifting away from a confident 
American corltrol of its destiny... 


SIMPLY BUYING every conceiv- 
able type of new weapons is not the 
answer,- according to Collins. ;Ths 
• “ "J ' man in the street has a vital interest i 

THERE KAS BEEN a tendency in ; in up-to-date, cohesive strategic j 
recent years in both ,governrnencai . thinking that insures his security j 

without wasting his money on uj> ; 
necessary weapons whose long-term ; 
need has not been thought out. ." j 
A member of Secretly of State i 
Kissinger’s brain trust v/ho” deals j 
with Sovset-U.3 relations. Dr. Helmut -\ 
' Sonnenreldt, says the changed situ a- ! 
tion today “calls for new integrated j 
thinkers. The rising cost or defense, I 
the vulnerability of land-based weap- j 
ons systems, the possibility of radK \ 
cally new weapons like death rays, | 
the increasing. ‘third world' coinpU- 
cations to the old bipolar relationship 
— all these mean that we cannot rest 
on our intellectual oars.” 

A number of high-level officials 
say, however, that it is impossible for j 
the government itself to come up with j 
the theoretical approaches to mili- j 
tary and political affairs which are I 
the strategic background to current j 

problems, ! 

not tooriginate ideas,., - 7 ... r~... . . i 
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. "Far Stronger’ j 

While we respect President- hard to measure, but the range of \ 

elect Carter as a problem-solver, estimates reprinted by the "lISS j 

and hope that these abilities will ran from $105 billion to $135 billion. j 

eventually apply to the disarm a-’ For more specific measures, j 
ment talks, we wish he would stop one might want to look at, say, j 
setting himself up as a mark for combat divisions. ? £hz U.3. has 19. \ 

Mr. Brezhnev. ■ . including the Marines, while -the j 

Mr. Carter’s remark Monday Soviets have 163. Or tanks: U.S.— j 

that 4 we’re still by far stronger 1,230, U.S.S.R.— 4r,nOO. Or major j 

than they are in most means of combat surface ships: U.S. — 176, j 
measuring military strength’’ is a U.S.S.R.--214, Or attack subma- t «j 
handsome Christmas present for rines: U.S,— 75, U.3.S.R.— 231, and j 

the Soviet leader. In his., wildest ..aircraft carriers: U.S. ~ 13,. 

"dreams a red party chairman U.S.3.R.— 1. • • j 

would not imagine receiving an ‘And since it is the subject of the 
open declaration by the incoming arms talks, one should look at stra- 
President that the Soviets are enti- tegic forces. ICBMs: U.S. —1.054, 
tied to yet more arms if they are to U.S.S.R.— 1,527, Sub-launched mis- 

achieve parity with the United siles:. U.S, ^S55 in 41 submarines. 
States. U.S.S.R-.— 345 in 78 submarines. 


This remark can only be called And, long-range strategic bomb- 
a blunder, and it comes atop a se- ers: U.S.— 453, U.S.S.R. — 135 (plus 
ries of statements suggesting that 650 medium -range). - ‘ 

Mr. Carter’s learning process will Now of course, these raw fig- I 
include repeating all of the classic tires do not measure everything. A 
negotiating errors, Ke has billed sophisticated comparison would 
an agreement as being of terrible . have to include the quality of the 
urgency to him; the past Soviet re- ■ equipment, the specific missions, 
sponse to such statements has and. a good dollop of human judg- 

been to toughen their terms. He ment. While not all of the non-nu- 
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■ ; If the Soviet Union is straining to achieve 


, :o — j-ing buildup o! the Russian ■' navy, a vast • 

' • strategic-superiority over the United States, ^program of underground shelters,’ new ad- - 
V ^ asserted in a new: intelligence estimater r vances in guided missiles and improved air '! 
r ; • p then Jimmy Carter's job as President will be ^defenses. A disturbing factor in the origin of \ 
greatly complicated. ?#£;•••; ;• y the report is the hotly contested assumptions 

& :£? Prudent-elect Carter’s objective in the pnd analaysis that went into. the consutta-I 
p defense, field has been to cut the budget by £tions of CIA officials and the outsiders., 

;v ■ ' S5 billion tp $7 billion. And military analysts .gg-Still; George Bush, CIA: director, showed -| 
: , were convinced, even before the fullimport na‘- "commendable openness in assigning- the 
. •. of .--the: new .intelligence study [ became |f independent study to the committee headed 
■ known-^that the Ford administration had by Prof. Richard Pipes, of Harvard, as a - 


— , ■ ’ " w V* ‘MW »*Vf» .WW 

. mate, an amalgam ofCIA analysis.andan ! :war. ,=H * 

n ■ outside stud y. go beyond^ffirlerms of ; ■ jfe In the era of detente, it had seemed clear = 
budget-cutting. .The: “somber”- conclusions fthat both the United. States and the Soviet 
> suggest that Russia’s: drive to overcome the ’’Union were aware of the catastrophic re- 
ip V. tong-held U. S.; advantage might override ail [suits of an uncurbed arms race. That percep- - 
attempts atrarms control and spin the world' rtfon may still govern. the policies of the two 
vv : "|y “£ 0 ? .» new= crteisj pf . strategic instability.^,A|superpowers. Only persistent probing, at th e *" 
%■- ^ •^••^Thus, almost the; firet[priority for Presi-^ 1>ALT talks and elsewhere can. determine-., 
f ;H:'dent Carter, his defense chief. Dr. .Harold ’ |vhether. things have really changed or: 
fv;.,;x Brown,' and his national security adviser, , \ Whether’ both . sides can draw back before.! 
f. r [K Zbigniew Brzezinski,. will be to apply their fhe insanity of . unbridled competition in' % 
r own evaluation to. the; known facts and the : field where they already possess many times : 
[M informed judgments thatiwent into the ClA/r:$?. capacity to- destroy each other: ;^;Fv'5 
reports f ; President-elect- .Carter, 'with Ta '• back-- 

•' - • 'On iheir scnitiny 6f the bitterly fought--' £°“ nd >, th t 8 “'?• k-ows full weil the 

jWV* judgn,inte.’%in -ha 1 ,g:the^ ^ mount ^ ^ 

: / ’ money available for social objectives of the, 'f ■« »™/e sbraatmg Russ.an power that. 
V '- Carter administration. Even more .important^*? 6 on8 j>“>i "S«l by over-aggre^ve 
; ' 1 this scrutiny .will affect U. S. policy on - pn'rals and admi.als. He still- has difficult 

continuing the SALT talks and on picking up -5 ^Tp i Tifr'’"-""^? 0 "^ 
l. ri’X a’recommefltfatidfr^Ha'recent'proposal for ^ e ^™«e.rnissi!esrchanges i«: 

v. similar arms control talkfon conventional Kf*"* conditions and. wage-jin,?; 

■ - - p creases f° r uniformed and civilian employes: 

But his. most important — .and most 


i f - weapons. 


\ ,|AThe .CIA^repqf^Twhich^'inWrporatw-^SiffiCTlt:-^ job may. be .’to convince the 
|^ uc Mf tbe.outsiders’ study (riowknown as military men both at home and in Russia' 

that an unchecked arms race will have no 
winners, only .losers- ; ‘vj 


v^the Pipes Report), culminates a series of , 

1 ’ f eaks from top-level sources on the continu- win 

**. r ■- . t." ^^.'2.-,.. I.,,/: . V. ...t.’t.j , . 'd :y;w.Vv,-,.,'A Vii. / 
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l ^ : 

■■ ^America’s: intelligence community-has reached the.- 

■ ■ disturbing- conclusion tbat'the ; 'Soviet Union is making^ 
i' .a-conscious effort to acMev^^d^^^nor^ov^ 

A- ■, The evidence ofwha t -the ^ 

X^SSR^iaXup Itt^baijjteen .fic-ll 

jit-S spiter-of r :di.e tente| 
^jahd^arms-liinitation Snegotia- ^ 
t4tiqn£ , the Kremlin v has. de- ^ 

: ^ployed newer,' bigger and more 


•Sfttte'f- 



^fa<^i3ticatedUmissjles{,i5^^^^ 
i^^AMorebye^he Soyieitsfhave^ 
iSfjdeyised' ^'ahseixtensiye?' civiWe-3 
il|fehses*'apparatus^:designed^to^5 
^reduce the' effectiveness of our J 

XT awa. <‘+Vbo aIv v1 aitaI ArL'^ 


ps£5?signs wererapparent, but the Central Intelligence ,A.gency| 
fS^vhad previously: played.'down their importance This year,- g 
^JlCbutbiders, with more sce ptical and ; realistic, views /were 5 
■P® called in to help prepare the assessmenf^^^^^^vftS 
j-Most notable among them was Paid Nitze,’ atf ormerrg 
S^^Behtagon* official andldisarmament, adviser;. Only a few S 
.^X/^nonths ago,; Nitze published a devastating analysis of g 
iXXSg-fhe. Soviet Union's moves;to upset the balance in stra— s 
5A | 5 X tegic powerrHe built his convincing case on the same X 
E0«^f actors wMchtled to-the latest, ‘ f very grim’ , 5 estimate 4 

^W^^^^ghmerits hbbutrthe; reasons' for the'USSR’s- 




?J^^The/very"fact r thatTj&viet leaders are striving for./? „ 

aS‘firab-strike“capabilify , ';poseS'aclear:-andpresent:|V 

dangeE^tpSourShatiorial /Security which jnust assume^ >, 
foi^pftpnt^s^ X of |th^incpinihg J 

admihistratibt£tSSM^5^^^S^^®^^S^^^S^ l* : 
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Meeting Brezhnev 
In 77 £ Termed 
‘Likely Prospect* 

By Don Oberdorfer 
and Morton ilfintz 

Washing on Post Staff \y ricer* 

A series of potential foreign po- 
licy initiatives by President-elect 
Jimmy Carter, involving str:. ceric 
arms talks with the Soviet Union tVi^^SSSSS.^ 
and meetings with Israeli and Arab ea l" held May 17. 
leaders about Middle East peace ■ i; ’l® - ;; -y stion of meetings involv- 

was disclosed vesterda" ’ . an<i senior leaders is the 

- - -- st - -* nd -i <ition o-i toe level at -.vh’ch 

E-n route to the first of throe days Carter ejects to. handle the w-Vrr 
°* ^ ee c" Bs Wlfh hls Ca5inet dsst?n? 2 s prcaiem of Middle East nesotir-io-s 


Publish cd reports yud a r-^v CIA 
&s: treaty which vrn\ await Carter I'O l~ 
h ; 5 3 n a u yu ra ; : o n z ; i k or:? a c * o p ^ 
somber view ihrm iho-o a recen , 
yo'irr-- about a ^nv-ei mw-v- t. : , 

C-ie Lititecl States in strategic arma- 
ments. ; 

° n the Middle East, Carter told 
lime that he believes the first step to* 
ward resumption of comprehensive 
peace negotiations should be meetings 
between himself and Israeli and Arab 
leaders 

rrerrioned Israeli Prime Minis- 
ter umkak Rabin, Egyptian President 
^Y ur sticl Syrian President 

na-:ez Aysad and said .he cjutem- 
piaies meetings with tin identified 
-'otters.*' After these sessions, die 
L.-ntel States might made a public 
proper 1 , 0 initiate peace talks, he 
sa:a. 

f . L ‘-"yr expressed uncertainty about 
iie -has not decided 
" -' r ; 770 u 1 cl be a p p r c p ri at e t u 
' ver.e exploratory meetings prior to 


Di3loinat?c-«!!f?5s' believe it is 
ibceiy that Egypt's Sadat would agree 
to \i$ii vVashington in pursuit of liiid- 
olc- peace, There is- greater doubt 
£ rovr; a v r:r.\5 A.-mrl, who has mayor 
v y :: -' a United States and who lias 
tak:m a stiff no virion in previous Arab- 
Israeli negatiaions. ’ 

Saudi Arabia’s : .King.. KKai'icV. and' 

Crown Prince Fahri. and Jordan’s 
Kiii-g Hu?:;ein r arc ■ amo’rcgfthe -other 
semor Mmaie Extern leaders wno 

WCridd hs 

convpreh.- 


re an important’ role' hr a 
rnsive settlement.- H-epresenA, 
.A lives' of Palest: rd sn groups — inciud- 


. 1:1 2 1 


ne t 


(iLcstine Liberation. Ore an i 


ia- 


at St. Simons Island, Ga., Carte: 
that a Tneecing with Soviet party Tax- 
er L curia l/' Brezhnev is* ; a ' ilih v 
prospect *:r 1$77A although specific 
plans have not vet been made. 

Amplifying the point in a Time 
magazine Interview released yester- 
day, Carter expressed the hope that a 
Tipw Awiiegic arms limitation talks 
(SAL .if agreement to be negotiated ])y 
the y :A.ed States and the Soviet Un- 
ion by n-?:n: fall will expand on pres- 


icr mis month he said peace ef- 
c . i j r7 ,rar region vcc u Id b e “am o n ? 


tne 


high. 


SlTieS 


' uriOij-* 


ties" of his aumimsLr:-itiori. r - 
Carter’s meetings with Soviet and 
Middle Eastern leaders e-ddoatly 
woiun ta.oe -place in ckt Lm.:ed States- 
if r.:- 0 £h arrange caem. He said last 
week mis jntention is tc. remain within 
tne ccunLpvy with fwvv exe.epGo.:ns t aur-„ 


ent dmuftfens and that discussions ing I^ 7 7. He made clear in the Time 

r^; ia - V A ie ' ? ;° U ' aaWOl ‘ k for much interview that his preference is to 

moie dia.^CLc reductions In common r> i , , 

nuclear capabilities ” meet Brez iIiev in ^ lutecl States. 

Carter reported that preliminary ex- Dlpl ° matl2 Scurces said Carter’s 
changes between himself and Brezh- to meet Israeli and Arab leaders 
mev have explored the possibility of appears to be his way of seeking a re-' 
reducing the agreed ceding on sirate- newed sense of momentum f'.-L-ci ,v 

S?STp^T '7 ttICment iD the *«“ 'rithcat en- 

and bre.oncv at viadivestok in No- c " 0j ’ Sil ig the Arab demand for an early 
vcmxur, U74. As he indicated duiing -return to the Geneva peace hoofer- 
h;.5 C3r.t!v>isr.. Carter said lie would ence. There were unconfirmed reotnes 

J* Ar , ab capitals over a« weekend 
eluding some destruction of existing That Larter fwght send an emissary to 
u capons. ' t-ho Aliddlo East to cjvploro chances 

t Asked by reporters yesterday about for P eace - initiative s till- believed 
the relative mintary strength of the to be a possibility. 

United h ates and the Soviet Union. Israel’s Rabin.- ivho is n ’Vveh- 

. yink it’s apparent fisht for ronominaiion a? PriirVarin- 
""" L '‘ ” oi - l '- rv '' a military ister at the convener, a of -rae ruling 


S ? refig: r. 

sby. - ---c 
st hi fu.r 


0U1 ’^ na - 1- Labor Party in February -and* a full- 

.'Ur-M'autiab but we re scale election camnaiaa hi the suiintf' : 
■ or ! nan they are in is reported to be carer for mr: 'early 
: ueo.Mii-mg mduaiy ireetiug with Carter ;.o enhance his 
domestic prestige* a — 


ti ort,. which “he United States ha; :&> 
fu:=ed to deal with so is. r - — would niso 
play a major role in any settlement. 
'■Carter’s relations with the Arab 
wor». a are likely to be affected by his 
aU::u-:A. and that of Congress regard- 
ing I*' ::s;ation aimed at blocking U.S. 
p.w-hcipation in- the Arab boycott of 
Uraci. A strong anti-boycott r sure 
cleared both House and Senate In the 
past session, but was stopped sh::- of 
Hnal passage at the urging of Tor:; ad- 
ministration officials concerned: about 
US.- Arab relations. 

Carter sharply criticized Ford and 
aTAekei' the Arab boycott :'r_ y.-:-,T 
Urrns during the campaign. Hr- vciv.-r- 
ci'ed his attack Dec. 16 in a rr.csscae to 
tile American Jewish Coiiaass, de- 
claring that ' s th=re is nc ro:.;.i :h> 

international arena’’ for *•: o.n.Jiii d;s- 
criminatioTT’ again*!: Americans 
grounds of their raco,- their re-Azk.r. or 
the ‘Countries with which thev ;r-,-:hA : 

An American . Jewish Con ares* 
spokesman said yesterday it.-; rspo-.n- 
inendations are being fornrAcu: r. for 
dispatch to Carter, adding' { :he 
group is “optimistic 1 ’ ihat a yiwvg 
anri-hoycott provision will become Aw 
next 3 r ear. 

Carter met yesterday afternoon, 
with his economic advisers, in ch: dixy 
Treasviy- Secretary-designate VV. hy- 
ena el -E'lumenfchal, budget d ire et or- h Co- 
ign ate Thomas D, (Uert) Lance and 
Charles ’SchuJl/ie. who is to. be chair- 
man of the Council of Economic .,v.A 
visars. _Vj.ee Frcsidcnt-ciuei: Valter ft 
floudate. Labor Sceremry-de 
F. Hay Marshall and Charles A A bo, 
the Atlanta • lawyer who Is a long- 
time Carter confidant, sat ui on the 
inpeiing;. 

The ^President-elect declined to be- 
specific about a tax cut or other meas- 
ures when questioned by reporters be- 
fore the session. Lance said of a possi- 
ble tax cut goal on the order of S15 
billion, ‘-That's still the figure l rn-.ot . 
hear,” - . ...... 
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•'WASHINGTON (UPD— The-New York 
Times said Shnday that an official U.S. in- .' 
telligence estimate has concluded that. the 
Soviet Union is seeking strategic superior!-, 
trover the United States. _ ; > 

' This makes at least v tne fourth time this' 
study; classified top secret and represent- '• 
ing .the consensus of U.S.' intelligence 
agencies, has been discussed with .repor^ V 
terS. .; , . . • r ■ ^ 

/Some congressional' sources believe this 
may be part of a campaign by hard-line 
factions "in “the "military and intelligence ”' 

- communities to ^reduce the new adminis- ■ 
tration’s options; . ...i 

; The study's conclusion is not necessarily 
"new. Defense Secretary Donald H. Rum- 
sfeld has been discussing the "trends” for a . 
long time, saying “the Russians are 4-foot- 
8 right now, but they’re growing, and 
you’re not going to like them when they're 

- 6-foot-4.” Air Force Secretary Thomas C. 
TReed has declared that the Russians want 

/ strategic superiority as he argued for pro- 
duction of the B-l bomber and faster 
■ development of the new MX missile, ; : ■ 
According to U.S. intelligence sources, 
the MX is an experimental, multiple inde- 
pendently targetable missile (MIRV) with ■ 
20 warheads and is believed to have three ■ 
times the explosive -payload of the U.S. 
Minuteman III with its three warheads. ,: 
The MX, however, is believed to be in its 
early developmental .stage - and is not ex- 
pected to be operational before 1980. './■•y 


. The newspaper quoted a top-level mili- 
tary intelligence officer on the estimate: . 

■ “It was more than somber— it was very 
grim. It flatly states the judgment that the 
Soviet Union is seeking superiority over 

/Unite! States forces. The flat judgment 
.■that tL..tis the aim of the Soviet Union is a 
' majority' view in the estimate. The ques- 
. tions begin on when they will achieve it.”. 

In November, the Boston Globe reported j 
that a draft of a national security decision’! 
/memorandum .said .that. the Russians were.; 
seeking strategic superiority, and that 
President Ford wanted the study -com--, 
pleted by Dec. 1. \ ■!' 

fv, -In mid-December, Administration 
sources indicated that the study accepted 
the draft’s assertions when they told Unit- 
ed Press Internationalabout a new genera-- 

■ tion of nuclear Russian missiles now in the 

research stage. - . ’ ■ /ki!; 

; . A congressional source with wide exper- 
tise in the area of military affairs said the 
new- conclusions would have an effect on 
-the Carter administration. The President- 
elect campaigned on a promise’ to cut $5 
"billion to S7 billion in-waste from the Pen- 
, tagon budget.. .... 

. "For a new President, or a new secretary 
of defense, it’s one thing to'make decisions 
about spending when the intelligence com- 
vihunity concludes that '.the Russians are 
:: seeking' Tough parity’ and aggressively 
;.seeking to improve their strategic equip- 
' rnent,” he said. , '■ „■ . 
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By Henry 3, Bradsher . . 1 

S’-.nr S::Jf Writer j 

By one decision or potentially far > 
etching economic implications and j 
mother of major significance for the j 
Washington political scene, the Ford ! 

:id ministration has insured that de-’*; 
ouse will he one of the most discussed j 
problems cf the Carter administra- j 

;;oo. . , i 

U.S. defense requirements in rela- 
tion to the Soviet Union have always 
been controversial. They have been 
argued between those who have 
v/arned of a growing Soviet military 
threat requiring more expensive 
American defense efforts and those 
who have coni ended that the danger 
is overdrawn to justify larger spend- 
ing than necessary. 

The terms of this controversy have 
now been sharply shifted by a new 
estimate of Soviet military develop- 
ments from the U.S. government 
intelligence community. It strongly 
supports the warnings. 

The annual estimate of Soviet mili- 
tary intentions finds that the Kremlin 
is seeking to attain superiority over 
U.S. military forces, ’according to 
information obtained by the New 
York Times and published by The j 
Star yesterday. 

This revised the previously confj- j 
dent assumptions by the U.S* intelli- j 
gence community as a whole — de-l 
spite strong dissentions — that there j 
was not an arms race under way on i 
the Soviet side of the superpower bal- ; 
a nee. The revision raises the question j 
cx whether U,$* economic priorities ! 
should be realigned to provide j 
greater . military strength , ior this- j 
country.' ; ^ 


m ■-:/ -\ 

-v -i id \C ■(.! 


THE IMPLICATION that Congress ' j 
should 5)5 .mors receptive to large j 
Pentagon spending proposals arousea i 
immediate comment on Capitol rlLl* j 
Congressional tildes were quoted yes- 
terday as seeing in the news an e/xeyt I 
to influence the annual battle over me 
military budget. • . 

. This reaction touched .on the impor- 
tance ot both the decision to revise the 
Intelligence estimate, with its budge- 
tary implications, and the decision to 
publicize the revision,' affecting the 
political discussion of defense. 

George Bush, who is both director' 
of the CIA and head of the whole intel- 
ligence community, including the De- 
Terse intelligence Agency, -told the 
New York Times that new evidence 
and a reinterpretation of old informa- 
tion contributed to the reassessment 
of Soviet intentions* 

Normally, the CIA director does not 
give interviews on- national intelli- 
gence estimates. Even when report- , 
rs learn something about decisions ■ 
within the intelligence community, 
CIA directors usually will not.tais 
about, them., refusing to confirm or 
deny them or to provide additional - 
.information to put them into perspec- 
tive. . - - ; ' . , 

The government has often ap- 
nroachsd the New York Times to 
publicize things that it is reluctant to 
announce directly. Recent articles 
have recalled, that Soviet Leader 
Nikita S. Khrushchev’s 1355 “secret 
speech" was handed to the New York 
Times for publication, complete with : 
CIA footnotes,, without public expla- 
nation pi the agency’s involvement. 

WHETHER BUSH SIMPLY agreed 
1 to talk about the new intelligence esti- 
:• mate when asked, or the Ford admin- 
: istration approached the New York 
Times to publicize it, the effect oi giv- 


ing the information an official stamp 
was the same. It guaranteed that *ne 
revision in evaluating khe Soviet chal- 
lenge would become known with an 
authoritative ring which will pro- 
foundly affect the future defense dia- 
logue in Washington; 

By finding that the Soviet Union is 
seeking superiority, the new- estimate 
finally abandons the assumption 
made by the government during the 
'1950s. that the Hremiin would view 
superpower relations in the same ra- 
tional way that this country did — see- 
ing the wasteful futility of trying to 
win a race to accumulate unusable 
weaponry and therefore- settling for 
military parity. ~ . 

Some ‘experts on Soviet affairs, 
both civilian and in the armed forces, 
have never accepted that old assump- 
tion. 

It has always been possible to find 
writings in Soviet military journals 
which support an interpretation Time 
the Kremlin is determined to control 
the world's strongest' military ma- 
chine and use it to spread the So-iei 
form of communism. When such- 
quotations have been used in U.S. ; 
arguments over the military threat, ’ 
however, critics have tended to dis- ; 
miss them as outmoded Marxism- 1 
mouthed ritualisticaiiy without sig- 
nincance. 'A j 

" A SUCCESSION OF -civilians has 
gone to work at the Pentagon aod.be- 
coma believers in a dangerous Soviet 
threat which requires a greater- U.S. 
'military effort. 'But others have 
argued that such people were brain- 
washed by the professional soldiers/ 
who simply wanted to justify more 
' weapons. ' .- ; 


/ ■ 
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INTELLIGENCE EVALUATION ' WW 


Somber Assessment Is Attributed 
To Outside Advisers Brought 
Into Study For First Time 


By DAVID BINDER 

Sjxc.nT WSa S»» TkS T1ie«» 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 25— Presideut- 
elect Carter will receive an intelligence 
estimate of long-range Soviet strategic 
intentions next month that raises ,the 
question whether the Russians are shift** 
ing their objectives from , rough parity 
with United States military forces to su- 
periority. 

In reporting this, high-ranking officials 
of the Central Intelligence Agency said 
their annual so-called national estimate 
of Soviet strategic objectives over the 
next 10 years, just completed, was more 
somber than any ia more than a decade, 
A top-level military intelligence officer 
; who has seen the estimate commented: 
j *Tt was more than somber— it was very 
' grim. It flatly states the judgment that 
the Soviet Union is seeking superiority 
over United States forces. The flat judg- 
ment that that is the aim of the Soviet 
Union is a majority view, in the estimate. 
The questions begin on when they will 
achieve it ” 

, Previous national estimates of Soviet 
aims — the supreme products of the intel- 
ligence community since 1950—had con- 
cluded that the objective was rough pari- 
ty with United Slates strategic capabil- 
ities, .. ; v-.-\ 


: Bush: ‘Worrisome Signs’ 

" "There are some worrisome signi,*- 
George Bush, Director of Central Intel!:- 
gence, said in an interview in characteris- 
ing the latest estimate, "and the view- 
points, interpretations and comments on 
these.will.be adequately reflected in the 
estimate/* 

He said the shift in assessment de- 
veloped from evidence gathered in * the 
past year and from new interpretations 
of older evidence that had resulted from 
“a competitive analysis’* in which, for 
the first, time, a team of outsiders ana- 
lyzed. and challenged estimates prepared 
by the regular intelligence community/ 

As a resuit some of the governmental 
analysts changed their assessments. 

While Mr. Bush declined to discuss the 
substance cf the estimate, it can be au- 
jthorita lively reported that the worrisome ' " 
signs included newly developed guided 
missiles, a vast program of undcrijrcuhi ; 
shelters and a continuing buildup of air " 
defenses. 

He acknowledged that ths J 978. esti- 
mate had been prepared amid controversy 
in the intelligence community’, partly in- : 
tiuced by the deliberate introduction of.- . ' 
the team of outsiders, who wers supplied 
with the same raw material as the esti- . 
mate team headed by Howard Stoertr, 
the Central Intelligence Agency’s national I 
intelligence officer on the ‘-Soviet Union, i 
■ ■ Upholding Right of Dissent 

Mr. Bush, who said the final estimate 
contained "a full expostulation of th£ \ 
views of the principals, 1 ’ asserted that; -, 
he had promised to uphold the right c? : . 
dissent at the outset of his tenure li 
months ago. "I feel I have made #Ood; 
on that/* he added, , 

b _ There have always been officials In the/ 
intelligence community who took a grim’ 
view of Soviet strategic objectives, but 
until this year, according to insiders, th~y- . 
constituted a small minority. In the inter- - 
view MivBush spoke of changed percep- __ 



. . <pi 
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By Henry S. Bradsner : 

...Vk , Washington Star Sia.it Writer < 

- - V 

: ■; The leading international journal of modern Chi- 
nese studies. The' China Quarterly, insisted for 
^several years that “the speculation was unfounded 
* (that) Chou En-lai was under pressure** in Pe- 
eking politics* It accepted official statements that 
political campaigns raging in China were just 
educational efforts, not a power struggle: - . 

V latest issue, which went to press after Chou 
-died last January and his chosen successor as 
premier was purged, but before Mao Tse-tung died 
= in September, says "the unexpected events*' of 
that purge “necessitate at least an interim reas- 
sessment of political developments in the People’s 
Republic over the- course of the last several 
years." \ ,5# . - 

There has been a lot of reassessing on China this 
yean The China Quarterly was in good company in 
-misjudging the political scene. Despite some nota- 
te but largely ignored exceptions, the U.S. gov- 
^ eminent as a whole made the same mistakes. 

“THERE HAS BEEN a bitter fight going on out 
at** the CIA for more than a year over interpreta- 
tions of Chinese affairs, according to one of the 
- most senior government officials receiving intelli- 
gence estimates. Another source said heads are 
. likely to roll at the agency as a result of this year's 
Peking events and disclosures showing some ana- 
lysts to have been usually wrong. ^ : ■* : ‘ f 1, 

Both the National Security Council and the State 
; Department also had analysts and diplomatic re- 
: porting officers who failed to see the nature of the 
: Chinese power struggle since 1973, although there 
was a, minority which has been vindicated by re — 

centdevelopments/A; : ^^^v^;X;>^;.:^ . --K 

; The turnover of personnel in these two branches " 
of the government is-such that few are still in jobs 
.involving, China: to be held accountable for mis- 
; judgments. But errors by career specialists at the 
CIA, while often easily buried in the secrecy of. the 
agency, can be more readily tracecLand have 

> While Chairman Mao was alive;: China: seldom / 
lacked for dramatic and unexpected events: The J 
* Great Leap Forward and its collapse in the- late 
1950s, the Great Proletariat Cultural Revolution of 
the mid-’fiOs, the alleged attempt by Mao’s heir Lin 
Piao to kill him in 1971; But.after that, most gov- 


_ SO THEY WERE NOT prepared to see or under- 
stand signs in late 1972 and early 1973 of a new con- 
flict developing inf China, this time pitting Mao’s 
radicals against Chou’s bureaucrats. They knew 
that Mao and Chou were the closest of comrades, 
and never mind if Mao had fallen out with Lin and 
other former closest comrades. ^ \ ■ V 

The radical effort to use political campaigns like 
criticism of Lin and the ancient sage Confucius as 
a way of attacking Chou, and signs that he had 
been weakened politically by the spring of 1974, 


TT'Tt was only after Chou died and his no longer 
: protected heir Teng Hsiao-ping was purged by the 
radicals, and then Mao died and the now unpro- 
tected radicals were in turn purged by Chou’s old 
' colleagues, that the nature of. the struggle became 
unquestionable. - . ’ — . 

- One reason the tf.S. government as a whole did 
not want to believe a power struggle was under 
way beginning in 1973 was that a diplomatic mis- 
sion was opened in Peking that year. Its State De- , 
partment and CIA staff could see that everything j 
was normal, and Chinese officials told them so. ■/ 
Like virtually all foreign diplomats in Peking, they 
; denied that Chou was under any significant pres- 
sure/::; /!■ % .. 

j?‘ -vThe analytical signs said otherwise; "A few peo- 
; r pie inHong Kong, including U.S. diplomats, picked' 
? them up.;;- v \y ■ - -;V 

i-V- . . A: v.< "■■■ V . 

f ; IN SOME CASES, their careful reading between 
> the lines of long, boring Chinese newspaper arti- 
cles and radio broadcast transcripts yielded clues ’ 

■ which the CIA was then asked to check out with its 
secret sources — and did. This is the reverse of the 

; usual public concept of spies coming up with inside 
;; information which can later be found reflected in 
public material. ■’ 7 ‘ 

But such insights into what was really happen- 
: ing found resistance. The so-called “Peking view" 

’■ won out over the ‘TIong Kong view" for more rea- 
v sons than the natural tendency to believe people on 
£ the spot. : \ “ 

^■^-For one thing, senior people atthe CIA tended to 

work from old assumptions about China rather 

■ than taking unprejudiced looks at fresh informa- 
tion. Analysts who might once have had a realistic / 

. grasp of events lost it when they : got promoted ^ 
away from daily contact with the minutiae, yet" 
i made judgments anyway. -;. J f ■ 7 r ' 

;;Eor another, after the opening of relations with 3l 
China in 1972 the State Department developed a - 
vested interest in thestaSiiity and continuity of 1 
. Chou. Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger was : - 
reluctant fo hear, anything which questioned 
Chou’s political ability to keep U.S. relations on 
/.the sametrack;^.b^x^^ 

The academic community. teniiedEtb>V^rfcfrom ;f 
old assumptions, too. Or it would equivocate on the^ 
meaning of new evidence or obfuscate by trying to : 
turn a radical-bureaucrat fight into a complex-, 
array of forces of no analytical value in under- V 
f standing the current situation. 
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Problem for Next CIA Chisf 

A Beynd^he-Scenss Fight 
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‘""'t By Henry S> Dradsher 

~ Vashir.g;orS:ar5uff«fi:er 

A reorganization is being consid- 
’ ered of the system that produces the 
t government's most basic intelligence 
evaluations to guide major policy 
■ decisions, 

- 1 An argument now* is under way 
* within the intelligence community 
over the possible change to eliminate 
what are known as national intelli- 
gence officers. There is widespread 
dissatisfaction with the way the 
present system works and personal 
. ’ infighting among intelligence special- 
„ ists who run it. 

f Insiders say that some specialists 
, are resis-.ing the examination of the 
^ ' way the system works because their 
^ own errors and shortcomings in intel- 

" lietAc^ agrees have come under 
f if efother specialists’ are reported to 
■i want changes made moreer to regain 
some of the bureaucratic power they 

lost in a charge three years ago. 

STUDIES BEGUN MANY months . 
ago by CIA Director George Bush al- 
; ready have led to some changes m 
intelli^erf' 0 organization. But Busn 
- has announced his retirement Jan. 20 \ 

from his dual posts and any major 
" shakeup will have to await his succes- - 
gQf’. who will inherit a can of worms. 
President-elect Jimmy Carter has not 
;• yet named a new mam 

The person in the job is both the 
agency's director and the director of 
central intelligence, or DCI. The lat- 
ter title makes the -job's holder the 
-SeeTNT-ETXIGENCE, A-14 

president’s coordinator of activities, 
budgets and intelligence results from the 
government's- entire intelligence appa- 
ratus, including the Defense Intelligence 
Agency, parts of the State department, 
the National Security Agency and other 
units. 

The DCI. supplies to the president 
.national intelligence estimates, known as 
NIEs, the big-picture assessments based 
on all evidence available to the govern- 
meat. They are the starting points for 
/ establishing basic foreign and military 
policies. For' the last three years they 
have been, the responsibility of national 
intelligence officers who work directly for 


BUT THERE HAVE been complaints 
about the way the national intelligence- 
officer system works. Whether abandon- 
ing it would mean moving the responsibil- - 
ity for NIEs back into the CIA is uncertain 
and, at this point, controversial. - . ; 

The controversy also involves a* 
broader question of the quality of intelli- ' 
gence. . -* 

In comments directed generally at the 
CIA, but encompassing the separate func- 
tions of the intelligence community staff 
under the DCI, there is widespread criti- 
cism of this quality. Come criticism is of 
failures of political analysis for not seeing 
trends in foreign countries, some of csti- 
mating military,- developments incor- 
rectly. The CIA's admission early this 
year that it had long been wrong by half 
on Soviet military expenses encouraged - 
such criticism: . 

- The congressional investigations of the 
CIA during the iast two years turned 
away from any searching examination of 
intelligence failures. But President Ford . 
has been concerned with what one outside 
critic summarized as the question,. "How : 
does the machinery over such a long 
period of time come up w'ith false anal- 
ysis?'* . - ' : t 

*. - / - * 

. THE QUESTION overstates the situa- 

• . -1 

tion. since much of the intelligence is 
good, informed observers say. But inter-- 
view’s with a number of members of the 
intelligence community, both inside and 
outside the CIA. produce some suggestive 
answers. 

One is that judgments are usually made 
by people who have lost touch with the 
raw material. Intelligence officers who ■ 
start their careers dealing with all the de- 
tails of a limited subject sometimes 
develop opinions which then affect their 
estimates when they have been promoted 
into higher positions, even though later 
raw material might show reasons for 
changing those opinions. 

. Attitudes developed for outside reasons 
also affect judgments. Politics can play a 
part. And, one senior analyst says, 
"There is a bureaucratic tendency to re- 
ject the nit-picking of those who point at 
the little details that add up against" sen- 
ior cfficials* judgments. 

Perhaps the most insidious danger. 


Intelligence officers who work directly for another person said, is a very human 

the DCI — outsS^eproNlSld EtofldSfiteasfe200^W2f^nOlApftlI)R90 i (l t l437R0<)d<t(>0100001-7 

coordinators of data and judgments from intelligence is used selectively to fit into , _ 

throughout the intelligence community. , : .th® established pattern of thought. V__ $ 
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By William Beecher 

4 J; ©1976The Globe Newspaper Co* 


Concerned that -the ‘'intelligence;, 
community in recent years may have 
: significantly understated the threat 
7:;of the Soviet : military buildup, a 
presidential advisory ; group - has 
. commissioned an.- independent; anaU^ 
i y sis by outs ide experts, . = : v^>4* ; : 

■ .Well-placed . sources say the ;, 
:• unusual study was ordered by the 
r President's Foreign Intelligence. 

Advisory Board, after comparing the 
: approximately 15-page executive 
. summaries of the last two years' na-r- 
T tional intelligence estimates against ' 
voluminous backup material. The 
1 summary, conclusions often were 
“softer”, than the detailed analysis 
‘ on which they were based*, the 
sources said, ■> i' : JVv -:r^ 

The annual national intelligence, 
estimate (NIE) i$ regarded as- the* 
single most important document on 
- which the President and other top 
^ administration officials base judg- 
ments. ranging from how much to 
spend on strategic missiles and tanks 
; to what sorts of options can be con- 
sidered without undue risk in a -vari- 
ety of arms control negotiations- -re- 


charged with coming up. by Nov, 7/.; 
with, a parallel NIE executive sum- : 
mary ; r for 1 1976, f together with . its , 
recommendations for ways to mini- 
mize institutional bias ip the existing' - 
.analytical process*. _ ] - ;? : v >V. -• : - 

Besides Pipes, others reportedly - 
^involved in the study include: Paul’ 

; -Nitze, former deputy secretary of de- 
fense,. Navy secretary and State De- 
: parturient policy planner; Lt.‘ Gen, 

. Daniel " Graham;., recently retired 

director of the Pentagon’s Defense - 
Intelligence Agency;'- 1 retired Gen,: 
John Vogt, 'former commander of the- 
U.S, Air Force in Europe and : 
onetime staff director for the- Joint ., 
Chiefs of. Staff; Prof, William Van"; 
% Cleve of the University of Southern . 
California, a onetime member of the . 
U.S, .- SALT delegation; and John 
Paisley, retired analyst for the CIA. 

% Also working actively with the 
group, sources said, is at least one 
government official. Dr. Paul Wolfo- 
witz of the Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency. . ■ - - 


0 REFERRED TO BY its initials 
* within government, the NIE is the 
r joint product of the whole - intelli- 1 . 
; gence. community, 

\ The outside study group is headed 
'by Harvard Prof. Richard Pipes, a. 
s p e cial is t : in S oy i e t a ffairs It ^ is 


WHILE NITZE ^IS one of Jimmy 
. Carter's advisers on military and 
- foreign affairs, sources insisted that 
the top-5ecret : study was not politi- . 
L cally motivated and would not be, 
.available to any but the most senior - 
.administration officials. And its due 
.date falls. shortly after the presides 
lion, >. 


, lyses available to those drawing up 
this year’s official NIE. Additionally,;, 
.’.the group has called upon a variety t 
of experts in and out of government.^ 
to seek their ooinions on the implica- i 
. tions of key Soviet defense programs.. 

; \ THE -SOURCES SAY the group 
discovered, for example, that there 
was no mention of the Soviet civil de 7 .•* 
fense effort in the executive sum-; 
mary for any of the 10 years ending 
in 1974, even though a multibillion 
v dollar Soviet effort had been under 
; way during that period. A crash, 
■study by . CIA and DIA is now at- ;, 
; tempting to analyze the portent of ^ 
>that program .:' -X ■ ' ■ .; 4: * ^ '-7 

1 , ' -The group also learned that recent - 

- NIEs. have estimated there was no 
way the Soviets could gain strategic 

- superiority ■ over the United States: 
: : /over the next 10 years, regardless of 
^ what the United States did in its own 

defense programs. Such an estimate 
: could have major impact on what 
-■ programs the United States pursues 
; and with what sense urgency or 
_ equanimity^ ^-v-- 
- The Pipes group is believed to be 
-- looking at the possibility of suggest- 
" ing that the staff involved in drawing 
'v up the NIE be physically moved out 
. of CIA. headquarters and be responsi- 
i' ble directly to the President, rather 
.'V than the CIA di®7V\TlNTLz/; 


tial election, . 

They conceded, however, that : 
some of those on .the outside study , 
. group have been: identified, in the ; 
past with relatively hard-line views * 
on the- Soviet threat. For example,. 
iGraham,. when he headed DIA, long a 
argued - that the CIA was grossly 
understating the cost of the. Russian 
defense program,. Earlier this year,?, 
'the, CIA, after extensive analysis,; 
concluded that it had indeed been un--: 
f derestimating that cost — by nearly 
100 percent. - ^ r ' V: ^ 

Sources familiar with - the outside 
study say that since work began in; 
early September the Pipes group has 
been given total access to the same: 
raw intelligence and detailed ana-: 
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( Arms Tlpo ff-rewrltten; t6.juit Kissinger' 

Bv Fred S. Hoffman Kissinger, then head of the ominous intelligence estimate I , . 



jr 

By Fred S. Hoffman 
Associated Press writer 

Washington 
Lt Gen. Daniel 0. Gra- 
ham. retired military in- 
telligence chief, says analysts 
rewrote an estimate of Soviet 
progres in missile warhead 
development after Henry A. 
Kissinger disagreed with 
their original conclusions. 

T was employed at the 
CIA when one .fully coordi- 
nated National Intelligence 
Estimate (NIE) on Soviet 
strategic attack systems was 
returned for rewrite by Dr. 
Kissinger because- he dis- 
agreed with . ; certain con- 
clusions,^ General Graham 
said. Tt was rewritten.” 

_ General Graham said Dr. 


Kissinger, then head of the 
National Security Council 
(NSC), wanted the estimate 
to indicate faster Russian 
progress - toward a relieving 
multiple independently targe- 
table warheads (MIRVs). 
‘The estimate was changed 
in his direction,”. General 
Graham said ■ ■ 

He recalled that the in- 
cident occurred in late 1969 
or early 1970 when the Nixon 
administration was, working 
toward an agreement with 
the Soviet Union on limiting 
J strategic nuclear weapons. 

The general, who retired 
last January as director of 
the Defense Intelligence 
Agency, suggested that Dr. 
Kissinger wanted a more 


ominous intelligence estimate 
to support arguments that j 
such an agreement was im- 
perative to curb Soviet mis- ; 
sile gains. ■ 

# ■ An associate of Secretary 
of State Kissinger said Gen- 
eral Graham’s version of the 
incident was overdrawn and 
: - *not quite a fair representa- 
tion” of what happened. T 
don't believe that Kissinger 
sent the National Intelligence 
Estimate back to get a differ- 
ent conclusion,” the Kis- 
singer associate said. 

probably told them to 
look at the NIE again and 
consider all possible inter- 
pretations of the evidence. 
There. was a fair amount of j 
debate in Washington at the ! 

time about the Russian S9 j 
missile and whether they 
were MIRVing it- 4t I would 
seriously doubt that Kissinger 
would tell the technicians 
what to conclude. To my 
knowledge, he has never done 
that.” 

The CIA was given an op- 
portunity to comment but did 
not do so. 

General Graham men- 
tioned the incident briefly and 
without detail in an article in 
Strategic Review, journal of 
the privately financed- United 
States Strategic Institute. He 
elaborated in an Interview. 

As Genera] Graham re- 
called it, the original con- 
clusion reached by specialists 
from various government in- 


telligence agencies was that 
the Russians had more likely 
tested a shotgun-style muL 
tiple warhead (MRV) than 
the more sophisticated 
MIRV, which could be aimed 
precisely at separate targets.. 

‘The evidence was not 
clear at the time to say it 
was a MIRV,” General Gra- : 
ham said. *T myself felt it ■ 
was more likely an MRV de- 
velopment. But Kissinger 
didn’t like ’ the conclusion 
which the whole intelligence 
. community - came up with - af- 
ter lots Of hours of wrangling.' 

.. It arrived back at the Office 
of National .Estimates with a .; 
suggestion that he didn’t like 
jt. J>o they came up with an- 
| -other conclusion more to his 
| ; liking. It went back to the 

NSC with heavier emphasis 
on MIRV” : >:r '-M-Y:- 
General Graham, who was 
on the staff of the, NIE office 
• at the time, said, "We were* 

/ pretty annoyed.” - - A'LV; 
v Asked why. Dr. . Kissinger 
"might have sought a different 
_ conclusion, . General Graham 
.said he could only speculate','.; 
ibut that it is his. belief that 
Div Kissinger: wanted to un-/ 

^ derscore the urgency of get- 
ting an arms limitation-agree^ 
ment ■ _ 7 ' :‘ig 

- that tirne’ the-.iriorev 
horrendous' the Soviet. devel r 
' opments, the more necessary; 
■it would be. to cut. off their nu- 
clear weapons growth with an 
;"arms limitation agreement,!^ 
-.General Graham said.;: 

The United States and Rust^ 
■- sia ‘ completed . : their . first; 
-SALT agreement in .1972, but 
i it; placed no limits on MIRV I 
Twarheads. fn 1972, the' Penta- 
gon announced officially that 
the Russians had successful!/ 
tested/MIRV-armed missiles*; 
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THE INTELLIGENCE MYT 
OF WASHINGTOf 

LIEUTENANT GENERAL DANIEL 0. GRAH/ 



THE AUTHOR: General Graham is Research h'rotessoi ;a 
the Center for Advanced International Studies, the Uni- 
versity of Miami. Prior to his retirement on January 1, 
1976- he had served as Director, Defense Intelligence 
Agency. During the past sixteen years General Graham 
has lick! a- wide- variety of positions in the intelligence 
field, including assignments in the office of the Assistant 
Chief of Staff, Intelligence, Department of the Army; as 
Intelligence Officer, Office of National Estimates, CIA; 
as Commanding Officer of the 319th Military Intelligence 
Battalion in Hawaii; and with the Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam. Jlc also served in various positions 
with the Defense Intelligence Agency prior to joining the 
Intelligence Community Staff at the Central Intelligence 
Agency in May 1973. General Graham has attended a 
number of Service schools, including the U.S. Army 
Command and General Staff College and the U.S. Army 
War College. General Grahams study, U.S. Intelligence at 
the Crossroads, was published as a special USST. Report 
in March 1976. 


IN BRIEF 

It is -part of the Washington mythology that military intelligence consists primarily of self-serv- 
ing overstatements of the external threat by military intelligence professionals who are either 
dumb, dishonest, or both. A review of the facts shows that it is long past time when sensible 
people, private and public, should rid themselves of this Washington mythology about inflated 
military intelligence estimates. Policy-makers charged with the organization and functions of the 
U.S. intelligence machinery should note that bias can never be entirely excluded from intelligence 
products, but that military analysts are no more susceptible to bias than are their CIA or State 
Department colleagues. To extol one set of biases over another is justifiable only to a convinced 
ideologue— it has nothing to do with seeking objectivity. Those who genuinely seek objective 
judgment from intelligence should bear in mind two cardinal points: first, retain strong intcl 
tigencc analytical capabilities in both CIA and DIA, insuring that neither becomes subordinate to 
the other in substantive matters; second, protect the U.S. intelligence community's sources of 
information. 



lolumnists, journalists, TV pundits, 
members of Congress and other “knowl- 
edgeable sources" often explain the 
perceived Soviet threat as follows: 

ds any sophisticated observer of the Wash- 

intelligence people trot, out scary stories about 


the Soviet " threat T ]ust as the (lowers that 
bloom in the spring , the Pentagon’s perennial 
learnings of danger from the USSR blossom 
around budget time. If the main object of the 
admirals and generals this year is to sell a new 
bomber , the Soviets tire sure to be painted as 

tiw&kbbbiikl homhcr - J f its tank * 

tiwij want, then — lo and behold — the Soviets 
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"We interrogated anyone from 
Romania who looked like he had a story 
to tell,” he said. Tire interrogations were 
not coercive, “no rubber hoses or 


vi aster s 



a former 

military 

interrogator 

By Jim Chmielowiec 
ids Staff Writer 

Military Intelligence wasn’t a cloak 
and dagger affair for Jim Sack. He was 
merely a “Befrager”, or friendly 
interrogator of communist defectors, 
for the 66th Military Intelligence (MI) ; 
battalion in Munich, Germany from 1971 
to 1973. 

Sack served as one of the 
information-gathering tentacles of U.S. 
intelligence, which roughly 20 years 
earlier also included an l.U. professor 
who worked as .a CIA information 
analyst. * /•/- ' 

Sack, now a 'master’s candidate at 
I.U., said, “ I made reports on everything 
from the price of butter in Romania to 
production rates of the non-ferrous 
metal industry in Poland and its 
paramilitary operations*” 

Sack was part of, an MI operation 
of 30 to 40 interrogators, housed in a 
thiee-story German apartment building, 
who questioned people leaving 
European Communist countries. 
Though the information he obtained 
was seldom of a military nature, it 
described economic and social situations 
that were important to U.S. military 
planning and spy training* 


anything like that.” 

Sack questioned 10 to 15 persons 
during liis three years in Munich. Most 
were laborers, but a few, such as a top 
executive of the Romanian oil industry > 
had held important posts. 

Defectors went both ways through 
the Iron Curtain. And many of these , 
were criminals or social misfits, Sack 
said* 

“One of our standard 
fill-in-the-blank questions was 4 Why did 
you cross?.’ Their reasons often were, 
political or economic, plus the fact that 
they had committed some crime.” Such 
^ criminals usually were sent back to the 
country they came from. Sack said. 

The intelligence reports that Sack 
and his fellow interrogators made were 
put in envelopes and sent to Building 
No. 1 in Munich, where they were' 
distributed to .Allied intelligence 
agencies. 

Reports always went to the CIA, 
which was known as “DAD” to MI 
personnel in Munich, S3ck recalled. 

But the interrogation was far from 
secret, he said. A Czechoslovakian and 
Hungarian television crew once filrrecl a 
documentary about the interrogations 
that Sack and Ids colleagues conducted 
on defectors. , j 

! “The East Germans knew what we : 
■ did, and we knew what they did. We 
both knew it was a waste of time/’ Sack 
said. 

Reports like those prepared by 
Sack were analyzed .by government 
intelligence specialists such as Robert F. 
Byrnes, now, a distinguished professor 
at l.U. Byrnes worked for the CIA in 
the Office of National Estimates from 
1951 to 54, reporting directly to the 
CIA director* 
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, , „ _ sliUT m?t!e tlear iheir 

i^ency r orced to Alter Uwo Data ,hal the new Soviet 

& J was a MIRY and asked that 

By Laurence Stern 

Staf: Writer 


\V®sJiin?Lon Po; 

The White House and the 
Pentagon mounted a cam- 
paign of pressure on the 
Central Intelligence Agency ' 
in 1969 to alter national in- 
telligence estimates so that 
they would reflect a greater 
Soviet nuclear strength and 1 
a higher danger df surprise 
attack than U.S. analysts be- 
lieved existed at the time. 

In its final report on fqr- 
eign intelligence, the Senate ; 
intelligence committee also ; 
documented the withholding ; 
by former CIA Director i 
Richard 3M. Helms of intelli- j 
gence estimates that might | 
have cast doubt on the ad- 
visability of U.S. ' troop ■ 
movements into Cambodia • 
in -May, 1970. ^ | 

In the intelligence im- 
broglio over Soviet strategic 
nuclear strength, the report 
said. Helms deleted an im- 
portant paragraph from a : 
major CIA assessment. The 
paragraph downgraded the ! 
risk that the Soviet Union . 
would try to develop a sur- 
prise nuclear strike capabil- 
ity. ' 'A . 

^The issue lav at the heart 
of the first major 'strategic 
arms debates of the Nixon 

■ adminstration and was vital 

■ to formation of the U.S, pos- 
ition in the strategic arms 
limitation talks (SALT) be- 
tween Washington and Mos* i 
cow. 

Helms doctored the CIA 
document, the Senate report 
said, ‘'after an assistant to 
Secretary of Defense 
(Melvin R. Laird) informed 
Helms that the statement 
contradicted the public posi- : 
tion of the secretary ” 


was the first official ac- 
knowledgement of the pres- 
sures applied against Helms 
to alter the supposedly inde- 
pendent assessments by this 
agency’s senior analysts, I 
At issue in the conflict j 
were the Nixon administra- 
tion’s decisions on employ- 
ment of the MIRV (multiple 
independently targeted re- 
entry-vehicle} as well as the 
ABM (aiitiballistic missile) . 
system to protect the U.S. 
Minuteman missile force 
against a possible Soviet 
first strike, 

Laird, particularly, took 
more alarmed view of Soviet 
first-strike and MIRV capa- 
bilities than the CLVs sen- 
ior analysts. His was a posi- ; 
tion supportive of the . 
MIRV and ABM programs,' 
which became deeply en- . 
meshed in domestic political . 
controversy in Washington j 
early in the Nixon admmis- j 
tratlon. I 

In one case, Helms was i 
called to the White House : 
by Henry A- Kissinger, then 
special assistant to the Pres- 
ident* tor national security 
affairs, because oi disagree- 
ments between Kissinger : 
and the CIA Board of Na- ; 
tional Estimates over the 
capability of the Soviet SS-9 
missiles, the Senate report 
relates. 

‘‘Kissinger and the NSC 
(National Security Council) 


the Helms draft he rewrit- 
ten to provide more evi- 
dence supporting the DCI's 
(director of central 
intelligence) judgment that 
the SS-9 had not demon- 
strated .a MIRY capability.’' 
the report said. 

The chairman of the CIA 
board of national estimates 
rewrote the draft but did 
not change the agency's con- 
clusion that all seven tests 
of the SS-9 showed its mis- 
siles were not independently 
guided after separation 
from the launch vehicle. ; 
They fell, thereby, into the : 
category of MRV (multiple 
re-entry vehicles), a less 
threatening stage of devel- 
opment and one which 
showed that the Soviet Un- 
ion was substantially behind 
U-S. ballistic missle technol- 
ogy- 

Three members of the ; 
Board of National Esdmaiies 
said that dn this case, they 
interpreted the White House 
request as “a subtle and in- 
direct effort to alter the 
DCJ’s national intelligence 
judgment.” 

In a related incident, 
Helms under pressure de- 
leted a paragraph from a na- 
tional intelligence estimate 
that said, in part: 

“We believe that the Sovi- 
ets recognize the enormous 


difficulties of any attempt 
to achieve strategic superb 
oritv of such order as to sig- \ 
miieantly alter he strategic j 
balance. Consequent!:, we | 
consider it highly unlikely j 
that they will attempt 
within the period of this es- ' 
timate to achieve <t first- 
strike capability . . . with as- 
surance that the U.S.S.R. 
would not itself receive ; 
damage it. would regard as 
unacceptable ; . 

In testimony to the Senate 
committee last January, 
Helms said the dispute over 
assessing the Soviet first- 
strike capability became a 
"battle royal” which he said.! 
“became so contentious that 
it seemed almost impossible 
to get it resolved ...” • 

The Board and Office of ■ 
National Estimates was a boh , 
islied in 1973 by William E. • 
Colby when he assumed the ’ 
Cl A directorship. The move 
was taken against the back- 
ground of growing contem i 
tion on strategic intelligence ! 
questions between Kis- 
singer, as presidential na- ; 
tional security adviser, and ; 
the CIA analysts. Kissinger \ 
was reported by or.e former * 
intelligence official to have 
scrawled the word “crap” oil 
a national intelligence esti- 
mate with which he disa- 
greed. 

Within the CIA analyti- 
cal community the move 
was viewed as a blow to 

STATINTL 
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The case was cited as an 
example of the pressures 
upon the director of central ; 
intelligence, who is charged 
with the responsibility for 
providing ‘"objective and in- 
dependent national intelli- 
gence.” 

There have been previous 
reports of disagreement be- - 
tween CIA estimates and 
those of the White House 
and the Pentagon on Soviet 

strategic nuclear ApphOtted For Release 2001/07/27 : CIA-RDP90-01137R000100100001-7 
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By Robert Sam Anson 


It was when the last helicopter 
landed— with the knowledge that no 
more would follow — that the horror of 
what had been left behind finally over- 
took the Americans. On the deck of one 
of the carriers, the Marine colonel who 
had led the rescuers was weeping, openly 
and unashamedly. All that day, he had 
been telling crowds of terrified Viet- 
namese to remain calm, that there would 
be room for everyone, that the 
Americans would never forsake, their 
friends. And now, events had made him a 
liar. Hundreds— a full 70 percent of the 
embassy’s Vietnamese staff— had been 
left behind. The thought of them weighed 
heavily on the survivors. Some of the mis- 
sion members were cursing, not caring 
who heard or what would be reported 
later. One embassy official wandered 
aimlessly about the ship, mumbling ex- 
pletives over and over to himself. Others, 
tight-lipped and silent, stood off, lost in 
private grief. Then, suddenly, the man 
who had led them— their last proconsul- 
appeared at a hatchway. A blue Navy 
bathrobe was pulled round his shoulders, 
and he coughed from pneumonia; yet. 
somehow, the .regal presence was still 
there, tattered but intact. To the re- 
porters who approached, Graham Mar- 
tin, United States Ambassador to the 

now-defA ¥ ^r8^3P 1 FbP f R^a^i' Ml 

few words and no apologies. He looked 


up for a moment in the glare of the 
television lights, his eyes tired and sick, 
and then turned away. As he disappeared, 
someone noticed he was munching on an 
apple. 

By all accounts, it was a classic 
Martin performance: cool, imperturb- 
able, with the faint though unmistakable 
trace of the bizarre. The people who 


Graham Martin was 
the perfect choice 
to preside over the 
collapse of South 
Vietnam: imperial, 
arrogant and 
deluded. All he 
lacked was a 





friends— and. to some of therm their lov- 
ers and families — would be with them 
now* instead of in the dark of Saigon, 
with their fate entrusted to new masters. 
Even now, in the quiet offices in Wash- 
ington. the bitterness is slow in draining, 
“Martin*” says one man who worked for 
him, “made Judases of all of us. 

That was not how they felt in the 
’ beginning. It was not how anyone felt in 
the beginning, about Graham Martin or 
Vietnam. In the beginning, they both 
seemed bright, full of promise. By the 
end, their fates had become inextricably 
intertwined, the horror of one bound up 
in the horror of the other. Martin was not 
only a man; he was, in those days, a meta- 
phor for all that had gone so wrong with 
American empire. Its fall was his fall. 

That was the irony, right from the 
start. For when the word came to Saigon 
in the winter of 1973 that Graham Martin 
would soon be arriving to take command 
of the embassy over which Ellsworth 
Bunker had presided the last six years, 
there was. if not rejoicing, at least relief. 
The signing of the Paris accords in 
January 1973 bad made the old Vietnam 
hands profoundly uneasy. Whatever as- 
surances Henry Kissinger might provide, 
the agreement clearly gave away much 
more than it got. The nonexistent 
cease-fire, which devolved into general, if 
low-level, warfare, soon proved that. 
Compounding their anxiety was the 
steadily dwindling level of support which 


worked for him the last months of the war 
came to expect such things of the am- 
bassador. And when, finally, the war was 
over, they would never forgive him for it. 

If it were not for Martin, some of 
them said, they would still be in Saigon; 
indeed, there would still be a Saigon. If it 
were not for Martin, they would not have 
made promises to the Vietnamese that 
Martin had no intention of keeping. If >t 

wi-rf' nor for Martin the Vietnamese who mcauhj u«...v =? /* 

/cgg?t 00003*7 gress annually provided the South 
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WASHINGTON (CS-T) 


"There are reports that 

P Syria is preparing for an 

Secretary of" State Kissln-j attack on Israel, but conclu- 
ger's public -comments on* 


last year's Arab-Israeli war 
have been sharply challengedj 
in secret intelligence reports.] 

Intelligence officials inter-! 


sive evidence is lacking. In] 
our view, the political cli 
mate in the Arab states ar-| 
gues against a major Syrian 
move against Israeli at this| 
time,’ 


• In fact, the Syrians Joined! 


of which were made avail- [ 
able. to the Chicago Sun- 
.Times, as raising ^serious] 
questions about Kissinger's 1 
explanation- of why the war] 
^ caught him by surprise and , 
Svhv he later recommended 


battle shortly after Egyptian 
forces crossed the Suez 
Canal on Oct 6, 1973, 

On the U. S, military alert, 
the officials maintained that 
TJ. S. technical in ■telligence— 


a worldwide U. S. mlhtary V^ a '_ ac ^ uir ^_..^>l ine ^ aT ^ c ^ 


alert. - : ' . • 

_ Kissinger said at the time 
that he had been . advised 
by U, S. inteUigence before 
the Egyptian attack 13 
: months ago that there was 
“no possibility of hostilities"' 
In the Middle East. 


'" The intelligence officials! 
contrasted this statement! 
with an estimate released by 
the State Depths Bureau of 
Intelligence and Kesearch on 
May 31, 1973. It said: 


means such as satellites and 
electronic eavesdropping — 
did not support Kissinger's 
explanation; 7 / 

. Kissinger said former 
President Nixon ordered the 
alert on the basis of “certain 
readiness measures [and! 
the -alerting of certain Soviet 
i units/' ' - • ; / 


\ tnev, which they interpreted 
as restrained. It reportedly 
declared in reference to the . 
Soviet proposal for a joint 
U. S.-S6viet ceasefire’ force: _* 
*T will say it straight, that 
if you find it impossible to 
act -together with us in this 
matter, we would be faced 
with the necessity urgently 
to consider the question of 
taking appropriate steps unb 
laterally/'- >/: ■-* 7 : , 
r The intelligence officials 
contended that - Kissiger had 
deprived himself of valuable^, 
assessments on; the .Middle 
East . by ^dismantling the 
CIA’s Office of National Es- 
timates five months before 
the war. V-: ' /' 

They said the last CIA 
national intelhgenc^ 
on the Arab-rsiaelbWaf was 
produced on May 17, 1973, 
With Kissinger . returning 
to tiie Middle East today in 
an effort to stave off an- 
other war, the intelligence 
officials said, they had de- 
cided to reveal the docu- 
ments on last October’s wax 
in an effort to fend off un- 
fair accusations, against 
them in the future. 


But the intelligence offi- 
cials insisted that the tech- 
nical intelligence did not in- 
dicate- that the Soviets in- 

frr , T — , , . . fended to intervene directly 

, "H- the UN debate of next with ^ £ support ot 

week produces no convincing Ecwmt. 
movement in the Israeli- . 

Eg^'ptian impasse, our. view The Brezhnev Message 
is that the resumption of j Kissinger also said he was 
hostilities by autumn w i 1 1| “puz2led by the behavior of 
; become a better-than-evenj some Soviet representatives 

I in the discussions that took 
place" and “the ambiguity 
! of their actions and conver- 
! sations." 

The intelligence officials 
argued that the only, con- 
crete hint of Soviet action 


bet." , 

. Varying Estimates 

The officials acknowledged; 
that the forecast was sof- 
k ten e cl in a. later prediction, 
but they insisted that It was 
not totally withdrawn. The 

second bureau estimate, on ^ as “ a messa S e from So- 
Sept, 20, sai<ftp proved 1 37R0001 001 00001 -7 
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The CIA: Time to Come In fi 



CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY DIRECTOR Willi AM E. COLBY 
'There's nofh/ng wrong w tih accounfobil/fy/' 


Question: “Under what international 
law do we have a right to attempt to de- 
stabilize the constitutionally elected gov* 
emment of another country ?” 

Answer; " lam not going to pass judg- 
ment on whether it is permitted or au- 
thorized under international law. It is a 
recognized fact that historically as well 
as presently . such actions are taken in 
the best interest of the countries involved \ " 

That blunt response .by President 
Gerald Ford ai his press conference last 
week was either remarkably careless or 
remarkably candid. It left the troubling 
impression* which the Administration 
afterward did nothing to dispel, that the 
U.S. feels free to subvert another gov- 
ernment whenever it suits American 
policy. In an era of detente with the So- 
viet Union and improving relations with 
China, Ford's words seemed to repre- 
sent an anachronistic, cold-war view of 
national security reminiscent of the 
1950s. Complained Democratic Senator 
Frank Church of Idaho with consider- 
able hyperbole: "'[It is] tantamount to 
saying that we respect no law save the 
law of the jungle.” 

The question on “destabilizing” for- 
eign governments followed Ford’s con- 
firmation that the Nixon Administra- 
tion had authorized the Central 
Intelligence Agency to wage an SS mil- 
lion campaign in 1970-73 to aid oppo- 
nents cf Chilean President Salvador 
Aliends's Marxist government (see box 
page 21). UnLil last week, members of 
both the Nixon and Ford Administra- 
tions had flatly denied that theU.S. had 
been involved in undermining Allende’s 
regime. They continue to insist that the 
CIA was not responsible for the 1973 
coup that left AKer.de dead and a re- 
pressive right-wing junta in his place. 

Congressmen were outraged by the 
news that they had once again been mis- 
led by the Executive Branch. More im- 
,portant. disclosure of the Chile opera- 
tion helped focus and intensify the 
debate in Congress and the nation over 
the CIA: Has the agency gone too far in 
recent years? Should it be barred, from 
interfering in other countries' domestic 
affairs? Where it has erred, was the CIA 
out of controL or was the White House 
at fault for misdirecting and misusing 
the agency? Should it be more tightly su- 
pervised, and if so. by whom? In ad- 
dition. the controversy spotlighted the 
fundamental dilemma posed by art open* 
democratic society using covert activity 
—the "dirty tricks'* or “black” side of in- 
telligence organizations — as an- instru- 
ment of foreign pol icy. 


At the center of the storm was Wil- 
liam Egan Colby, 54, the CIA's director 
for the past year. Shrewd and capable, 
Colby has sought from the day he took 
office as director to channel more of the 
CIA's efforts Into the gathering* evalu- 
ation and analysis of information and 
less into covert actions — the “operation- 
al’ 7 side of the intelligence business. Says 
he: “The CIA's cloak-and-dagger days 
have ended?' 

Certain Actions. But obviously, not 
quite. It was Colby who oversaw the last 
months of the CIA activity in Chile as 
the agency's deputy director for oper- 
ations in 1973, though this operation ap- 
parently ended shortly after he became 
director. But it was also Colby who dis- 
closed details of the covert action to a 
closed hearing of the House Armed Ser- 


vices Subcommittee on Intelligence last 
April 22. A summary of his testimony 
was leaked to the press two weeks ago. 
By the time Ford met with the press, 
Colby's revelations were more than a. 
week old; the President had been briefed . 
by Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
and doubtless was ready to field report- 
ers 7 questions. Said Ford: ‘‘Our Govern- 
ment, like other governments, does take, 
certain actions In the intelligence field 
to help implement foreign policy and 
protect national security. I am informed 
reliably that Communist nations spend 
vastly more money than we do for the 
same kind of purposes.” 

Since so much had already leaked 
out. Ford perhaps had no choice but to 
make an admission. But his statement 
seemed to set no or few limits on clan- 
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V letnam & 


Undergoes Quiet Changes 


By DAVID BINDER 

tD Th^ L^Tf YorIC TtT.SL 

WASHINGTON, June 6 — 
Bruised by the domestic poli- 
tics of the Vietnam conflict 
and the Watergate affair, its 
influence in the White House 
broken by the practitioners 
of detente, the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency is undergo- 
ing^ major, perhaps funda- 
mental, transformation. 


ously maintained by the mill-: 
tary services, comes under: 
his purview. j 

Changes at the Top j 
Impelled by apparent fail-1 
ures of Israeli tactical Intel-; 
ligence during the October: 
war, American intelligence; 
officials have _ decided toj 
place gregtef" "stress on re-| 
laying information on the de-| 


sary, even "though regret- 
table, the official went on: 

“The board- couldn't have 
gone on. It was in a helluva 
rut. It thought in big stra- 
tegic terms, and didn't get 
into grubby options. It was 
often- too general -and philo- 
sophical. Also its profound 
skepticism on Vietnam didn’t 
help tlie board in this town. 

“Besides, Henry Kissinger 
is hopelessly antibureaucra- 
cy. He wants his intelligence 
handed to him scribbled. on 
the back of an .envelope.” 

An aide of Mr/.Kissingei 
• remembers the old blue-cov- 
ered. national estimates > as 


mental, transformation. | pigment of opponent forces; hopel-Islyantibureaucra- 

Its claws — the covert oper-, to commanders in West; 1 P "nfs his intelligence 

ations that once marshaled^- Gerra any and South Korea. | h ^' n ded to him scribbl^L.on 

lar-e mercenary armies in ; ?jUt the most striking; the back of an envelope” 

Laos and Latin_ America and. c ’ na nges in the Central Intelh-j-: _» j,Tr Kissin»ei 

toppled undesired - govern- > „ eT : c * A^ncv have come' at - An f lde +/ ® 

Sf i 

Its .weightiest organ m the : He replaced th* 10-man th ^ i e ast common denomi- 

National Estimates,- a ledsval its -staff .of 20 last na “ r g new estimates earn 

genee ’ ! 0ctobe 5; ^ ; , a ; - 'di^enting views -from with 

li.en ahoiisned. • manned by what he calls na- . . ,, intelligence tonunu- 

Under its new director, t-tional intelligence officers. -■■■ - t an 'irrt^Eral ■ part. of 
^ William £. Colby, some of the i Founded m; 1950 by . Wal- their texts' In the old systerr 
agency’s functions and prior- i ter Bedell' Smith, and run or- v weA registered a; 

ities have been shifted, with iginaUy .by the Harvard his-. r * , . 

seemingly paradoxical re- torian^ Wiliam Danger, the " k ’ v - w- ’• 

suits. board in. its heyday had been . Key Military Man Hired. 

Although President Nixon I an “independent corporate?-. ^ concern voiced by Mr 
has given Mr. Colby more entity/’- in- the description ot.H-.colby’s^ critics ' is- that ' th< 
power and- responsibility ; a former member. It pro- / military . Intelligence estab- 
than most of" his- predeces-; ducecl long-range estimates of ^ Hshment/' which, makes .up 
5 c.rs, the director has mark-; the intentions ^ and capabili* ; inore than, four-fifths of tne 
edly less access to the White; ties of antagonists. intelligence- community, ma} 

House. *T felt- the board was es- , simply overpower the agency 

Nina Interviews *1 fiKltial . to "doing honest in-.- and its independent civiliar 
^ased on me interviews telligerxe/ this retired mem- ■ v ^ ews - .. ■ ...^ - - 

• While he may not face as fc er continued. “It was impos- preoonderance of 'tht 

much rivalry from the mih-, sible for- the White House to the Con 

tary Intelligence ' establish- order up something that fit mi *“V /^oLodI 
■rtsent as some critics feared,; feeir views. It was impossi-^ el Lt 


ponsioiiity ; a iormer nicuLuei. u. military, mxeuigenue «Lau‘ 

predeces-j duced long-range estimates of . ushment,' which, makes ; uf 
has mark-i the intentions and capabili- : jhore than four-fifths of the 


the intentions ^ and capabili*; more than four-fifths of tne 
ties of antagonists. '• intelligence- community, ma} 

“I felt- the board was es- , s i mp ]y overpower the agency 
sential to doing honest in* . an( j independent civiliar 
telligence/'-this retired mem- v ^ ews: - - • 

ber continued. “It was impds-- preoonderance of th« 

sible for- the White House to ' r even after the' Con 

order, up something that fit nilllUr 3> even auer.me ^on 

their views. It was imp os si- 


bl= ' then, buru's' "possible 


challenged by the State De- - y® 
partment’s intelligence' and; no ;i; 


/^reta^of StaK telligence officers are expect- 
xiual^eo at Secretary Ob e t - nrougn tne 


The new 11 national in 


J&.smger/s behest. . | 

These changes, which by 
the nature of the intelligence; 
profession have taken place! 
quietly, became knovyn; 
through interviews in the in-'; 
telligence community. 

The rules of the game re-i 
quires that there be no at-! 
tribution of information ac-j 
quired from high intelligence j 
officials. When Mr. Colby 1 
sees newsmen — he has done | 
s.o more frequently than any 1 
or his predecessors since he . 
took over last summer — he 
requests that not even the 
terms ''officials” or “sourc- 
es” be used. . 

Tiie mandate given Mr. Col- 
by by the President provides , 
him not only the power to 
preside over all intelligence 
operations, but also the pow- 
er to allocate the entire in- 
telligence budget of about; 
SS-bilLion. ; 

Even tactical intelligence, 
previously a:Apptrot^d^Por 


ed to range through - tne 
entire government and be-; 
yond to put together their i 
evaluations. "- -i 

Each has a geographic re- j 
o-ion or a topical area, among; 
them the Middle East, South-j 
.east Asia,- Japan and the; 
Pacific, Latin America, Eu-< 
rope, strategic forces, central- 
purpose forces, economics! 
and" energy. k ' " -j 

More Short-Term Studies 


^ gress^. slashed 9,000 peopl 
y from the- Defense Intelligenc 
5 Agency last- y&ar, does not 
worry Mr. Colby. 

/ He hired Map Gen, Daniel 
~ Graham, a ‘defense intel- 


The -new officers are pre r ; 
paring more short- tenn as-] 
sessments and fewer 
range estimates. This is partly ■ 
in response to the demands, 
of their chief consumer; Sec-i 
retary of State Kissinger. - ‘ ! 

“It’s ad hoc-ism/; said an; 
agency official. “The old; 
board could respond to a re-; 
quest for an estimate in five ; 
days or 24 hours. But itj 
didn’t like. 'to. We used toi 
schedule the work three to; 
six months in advance.” ; 

JiXDlainin^^ v/Mp he _ he- j 


ligence specialist who had, 
greater military control over; ; 
-military intelligence. Generali 
.Graham is. now Mr, Colby’s I 
liaison man within the Intel*! 
ligence community. ■ M 
“You’ve got the fox in the 

. -chicken, coop,” said a. critic... < 

. But a former C.I.A. official: 
who now works for State De-| - 
partment intelligence, com-; 

' mented: ■. *. • " | 

“I always • thought. /the; 
threat of . the military- was ; 
terribly exaggerated. It as- '; 
'sumes. that civilians are a; 
bunch of dummies. I never j t 
found that, the civilians were- - 
willing to roll over and play j 
dead. They were always will- 1 
ing to challenge.” i . 

In addition to General Gra* : . 
ham, Mr. Colby has appointed r 
^ an admiral as ‘ his ■ national j 
Intelligence officer on con* ■; 

| ventional forces. The Board :i; 

of National Estimates usually’ - 
■ had two or three fermer ad- ■ 
! mirals and generals. 


Ke be-! mirals and generals, , r ° 

:7n£(SJA-RDR9fl^1^7n©0fi4QaiiCl!000|f5 a ; sa 

his system because he feels, - ° ■ 

it has ruled out institution”| 


f Mr. Colby, wbo spent must: 
of his career-with the agency ; 
in covert operations, is in- j 
tent on keeping that capabili- j 
ty. Even if it Is being applied : 
only sparingly. \ j 

“It is like keeping an air*; 
craft carrier,” said a man : 
who believes in the value of* 
covert operations. “You have' 

it” ' - -S ' j 

But ' there are lunchtime ! 
debates among the agency’s; 
senior officials about the val*i 
ue of main taining the planes,^ 
the weapons and the train- jj 
ers that were associated wit h j 
the secret armies. J 

“It doesn’t seem to go with : 
Nixon’s idea of constructing 1 
world peace,” - said - oh^; 
official. ’ v - 3 l 

State Department’s Hole ! 
“It needs to be diminished: 
very considerably,” said an- 
other. ,r We are not in a po- 
sition nor is it worthwhile 
to try influencing the course^ 
of action in every other* 
country. There ^are also the 
budgetary realities.” 

Mr. Kissinger apparently 
\r \ haj also given some thought 
to reducing the size of the. 
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CJ. A., Bruised byVietnam a. 
Undergoes 'Quiet Changes ) 


- By DAVID BINDER | 

SirtCisl to The i.'ST Yoric T.tti!* j 

WASHINGTON, June 6 — j 
Bruised by .the domestic poll- : 
tics of the Vietnam conflict: 
and the Watergate affair, its ; 


ously maintained by the mill-'; 
tary services, comes under 
his purview. j 

Changes at the Top j 
Impelled by apparent fail-j 


and the Watergate affair, its Ures Israeli . tactical intel* 
influence in the White House; ji^ence during the October 
broken by the practitioners: American intelligence 

of detente, the Central Intel- j ot ^ c j a | 5 have ^ decided to 
tigence Agency is undergo-; p i ace gre a tef ^stress on re- 
ing.a major, perhaps funda-; i ay i ng information on the de- 


mental, transformation. 


laying information on the de-j 
ployment of opponent forces) 


r “ r i ULULlli - 

Its claws — the covert oper-j t0 field commanders in Westj 
ations that once marshaledi^Germany and South Korea, j 
large mercenary armies in: But t he most striking! 

Laos and Latin America and; Ranges in the Central Intelli- j- 
'■toppled undesired " govern- j eii ce Agency have come at 
merits in Iran and Guatemala, having been initiated 

—are now largely retracted, j by Mr , Colby himself. ' .. > - 
Its weightiest organ in the i . He replaced the- 10-man 


±is> .wci-uuwL repiaceu uic- av-uiau 

bureaucracy, the Board of! .Board of National Estimates 

■nt- f at* n i i .-j.. ' — p On l-act- 


National Estimates, a federal \ 
court . of intelligence, has-j 
been abolished* -.. ■ ! 


and its : staff .of 20 u last 
October \ with f a / system; 
manned by what he calls. na- 


i 1 1 1 i riicu ijy uuu-w ii,v — 

^ 'Under its - new director,‘f-tional Intelligence ^officers.’ Y-- 
William E. Colby, some of the j Founded in-' 1950 by Wal- 
agency's functions and prior-; ter Bedell' Smith, and rum or- .. 
ities have been shifted, with j iginally .by the Harvard his- . 
seemingly paradoxical re- j torian - Wiliam - Laager* the 
suits. board in. its heyday had been 

Although President Nixon j an “independent corporate v 


has given Mr. Colby ^ more 
power and- responsibility j 


entity,"' in the description of 
a former member. It pro- 


House. • j 

Based on Nine Interviews j 

While he may not face as 
much rivalry from tlie^ rriiii-j 
tary intelligence establish-; 

* ihemt as some critics feared, 
Mr. Colby's agency is being 
challenged by the State De- 
partment's intelligence and: 
research bureau, newly re-j 
vitalized at Secretary of State! 
His.singeris behest. j 

These changes, which by 
the nature of the intelligence; 
profession have taken place 1 , 
quietly, became- known; 
through Interviews in the iny 
telligeV.ee community. ; 

The rules of the game re-i 
quires that there be no at* 
tribution of information ac- 
quired from high intelligence 
officials. When Mr. Colby 
sees newsmen — he has done 
so more frequently than any 
of his predecessors since he 
took over last summer — he 


“ i felt: the board' was es- . 
sential to doing honest in-, 
telligence,” this retired mem-; 
ber continued. “It was impos- ■ .. 
sible fonthe White House to 
order, up something that fit 
their views. It was impossi-^ 
ble " then, but it's possible 

now". _ ■ . 

The new II national in- 
telligence officers are expect- 1 _, 
ed to range through the 
entire government and be- \ 
yoncl to put together their; 
evaluations. -I 

■ Each has a geographic re- j 
trion or a topical aiea, among: 
them the Middle East, Soufh-t 
.east Asia, Japan and the; 
Pacific, Latin America, Eu-j 
rope, strategic forces, central; 
purpose forces, economics', 
and energy, ■ H - ' -| 

More Short-Term Studies ; 

The new officers are pre-; 
paring more .short-term as-; 
sessments and fewer long-; 


s m 3? OSS 


terms “officials” or “sourc- 
es' 7 be used. . 

The mandate given Mr. Col- 
bv by the President provides 
him not only the power to 
preside over all intelligence 
operations, but also the pow- 
er to allocate the entire in- 
telligence budget of about 
SS-billion- 


. . , n - ■ 


in response to the demands: 
of their chief consumer; Sec-j 
retary of State Kissinger. - ' * 

“It’s ad hoc-ism,” said an; 
"agency official. “The old! 
board could respond to a re-* 
quest for an estimate in five, 
days or 24 hours. But it: 
didn't like, ‘to. We used to; 
schedule the work three to; 
six months in advance . 7 j 


sary, even though regret- 
table, the official went on; 

“The board, couldn't have 
gone on. It was m : a helluva 
rut. It thought in big stra- 
tegic terms and didn’t get 
into grubby options. It was. 
often too general and philo- 
sophical. Also its profound 
skepticism on Vietnam didn’t 
help the board in this town. 

“Besides, Henry; Kissinger 
is hopelessly antibureaucra- 
cy. He wants his intelligence 
handed to him scribbled .or 
the back of an envelope.”. 

An aide of Mr. Kissingei 
remembers the - old blue-cov- 

- ered- national estimates > as 
“blah— they.; ended -up witf 
The least ■common- denomi- 
nator.” ‘.v - 

, .. qhe new - estimates carry 
■ dissenting views -from- wita 
; -in the intelligence coramu- 
ni ty as - an T integral ■. p art : o E 
their texts: In the old. systecr 
' dissents - were registered as 

■’footnotes.'-/-/- V , ' ; 

Key Military Man Hired 

- a concern voiced -by ; Mr 

- Colby's . critics ' is that tht 
military- Intelligence estab- 
lishment, which, makes ; uf 

: more than four-fifths of in* 
intelligence- community, ma} 
simply overpower tits, agency 
; and its independent civiliar 
‘.views; - •; - . - . • _ 

- The preponderance of tnf 

r military, even after, the Cor 
grass, slashed 9,000 peopl 

- from the- Defense .Intelligenc 

Agency last- year, does not; ; 
worry Mr. Colby. ; 

/ He hired Maj: Gen, Daniel; 
-Graham, a. defense -in tel-; 

ligence specialist v/ho had : 
j . greater military control over; 
j -military intelligence.. General! 

| Graham is now Mr. Colby'S! ■ 
; liaison man within the uitel-i 
ligence community. - • j ' 
[ - “Youve got the fox in the! 

S chicken, coop,” said a critic. . ; 

! But a former CT.A. official 
1 who how works for State De-j 
J partment intelligence com-: 

-j mented: • -y ; 

“I always thought . the: 

J threat of the military ■ was = 
J ^terribly exaggerated. It as-! 
| sumes that civilians are a; 

bunch of dummies. I neveri 
a found that the civilians - were -j 
4 Wiling to roll over and play j 
i dead. They were always will- ; 
V ing to challenge.'' ; 

\\ "in addition to General Gra- 
.! ham, Mr. Colby has appointed 
a - an admiral as his national 
t: Intelligence officer on con- 
0 \ ventional forces. The Board 
o’; of National Estimates usually 
I had two or three former ad- 
s! mirals and generals. 


* -Mr. Colby, who spent most; 
of his career.with the- agency’, 
in covert operations, is 'in-j 
tent on keeping that capabi II- : 
ty. Even if it is being applied : 
only sparingly. \ • - i 

- u rt Is like keeping an alr-.j 
craft carrier,” said a man; 
who believes in the value of; 
covert operations. “You have 1 

' - - • ; I 

But ' there are luncntimei 
debates among the agency's; 
senior officials about tne val- ; 

’ ue of main taining the planes,.*^ 
the weapons and the train- •; 
ers that were associated with j 
: the secret armies. _ w i 

“It- doesn't seem to go with : 
Nixon's idea of constructing : 
world peace,”- said oh^; 
official. ' : ■ 5 i 

State Department's Role : 
“It needs to be diminished; 
very considerably” said an- 
other, “We are not In a po- 
sition nor is it v/orthwhde 
to try influencing the coarse 
of action in. every other* 
country. There are also the 
budgetary realities.” 

Mr. Kissinger apparently 


mirals and generals. . . v" & - Ti 
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his system because he feels, 
it has ruled out institution-; 
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By Benjamin Welles 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


VAYdiington 

Alter seven months in of rice the 
^soft-spoken William Egan “Bill" 
^ Colby has begun to leave his stamp as 
director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

First, Mr. Colby - the only career 
intelligence m an to reach the top 
except for Richard M. Helms — lias 
done much to restore the loyalty and 
morale of the CIA’s 15,000 employees. 

This development is in sharp con- 
trast to the image of Ids predecessor, 
i James R. Bcldesinger," who humili- 
! ated some subordinates and fired 
! dozens of others, and whose departure 
to become secretary of defense led, as 
' one source put it, to "dancing in the 
halls from joy." 

Mr. Colby’s principal change so far 



has been to restructure sharply the 24- 
year-old system of spotting and an- 
alyzing potential threats to U.S. 
safety and bringing these to the 


President's attention. 


("Tell me the truth,” he once insisted, 
"if there are differences between 
different intelligence agencies 1 want 
to know it.") | 

Mr. Colby has begun recasting the 
system. He has scrapped me Board of 
National Estimates and its backup 
staff. In tlieir place he has begun 
naming key aides as "national in- 
telligence officers" for specific top- 
priority topics. Pie tends to think, of 
them as "Mr. Russia," "Mr. Salt 
talks,” "Mr. Middle East," etc. 

Mr. Colby’s innovation has been 
criticized. Veterans warn that 
whereas the Board of National Esti- 
mates was like a court, uninfluenced 
by policies of the administration in 
power, concerned solely with objec- 
tive analysis — the new "one man" 
system may make it easier for the 1 
White House to pressure Mr. Colby 
and his NIOs to tai 1 their findings to 
the administration's policies. 

Mr. Colby defends the new system 
as faster and more accurate. The 
strings, of course, all now run into his 
own hands — rather than, as before, 
into a group of prestigious, elderly but 


Realizing the widespread mistrust 
of the CIA, Mr. Colby has started 
eliminating time-encrusted shibbo- 
leths of secrecy. There are three 
types of "secrets" in his view: 

0 "Bad secrets or government 
misbehavior which enterprising jour- 
nalists expose for the public good. 

0 There are secrets which need no 
longer be secret: CIA involvement in 
analysis of world events or in science, 
research, and technology. 

o Finally there are "good" secrets 

— matters which should be protected 

— such as the identity of a key 
informant in a hostile government. 

Mr. Colby is said to feel strongly 
that if everything CIA does is covered 
by. a blanket of secrecy, "good" 
secrets risk being exposed because 
the cloak of security must cover so 
much. 


Prestigious board 

Ever since the 1S50 Korean war tills 
has been done by the CIA's Board of 
National Estimates: a prestigious — 
if shadowy — group of about 12 
experienced intelligence veterans, 
ambassadors, admirals, generals, 
scientists, and executives. 

The board, backed by an expert 
staff, has been producing yearly up to 
CO "national intelligence estimates" 
ranging from the massive annual 
studies of Soviet strength and prob- 
able intentions on which the Pentagon 
budget and Die U.S. strategic posture 
are based down to analyses of what 
might happen in so small — but 
Important — a country In terms of 
U.S. Interests as Panama. 

But the board has tended in recent 


often balky, experts. 

More important in. Mr. Colby’s 
view, the new system of individual 
NIOs considers the key factor of how 
to collect needed intelligence - 
whether by spies, by orbiting satel- 
lites, or by electronic- bases around 
the world — plus relative costs. 

Rising costs form a pressing part of 
Mr. Colby’s preoccupations. He gives 
no details, but outside experts say the 
U.S. intelligence community has been 
held to about $3’.5 billion a year for 
several years; with the CIA spending 
$600 million of that yearly. The De- 
fense Department alone spends more 
than $2 billion yearly on intelligence 
— without which the United States 
could scarcely enter serious dis- 
armament negotiations with the Rus- 



years to turn out increasingly mas- 
sive studies that often obscure sharp 
differences between rival intelligence 
agencies and portray instead a bland 
"lowest common denominator" of 
agreement. 

During the first Nixon adminis- 
tration these wordy "NIEs" often 
irritated Iienry A. Kissinger; a busy 


sians. 

Yet with prices inexorably rising 
Mr. Colby has been faced with the 
rueful choices of (A) keeping all 
programs and personnel going and 
asking Congress yearly for more 
money; (B) keeping all programs but 
cutting into research and devel- 
opment; or (C) trimming less-esseiv 
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. Who’s Who and 
j — A Long L 

By Tad Szulc 

O ne day it is the controversy over the theC 
Central Intelligence Agency’s role in prop 
Watergate. Another day it is a piece of inept exam 
CIA skulduggery' in a remote province in whos 
Thailand. Then it is the grudging admission other 
that quite a few American newsmen have are a 
been operating as CIA informants abroad,- State 
Or the discovery that the agency has been publi 
secretly training Tibetan guerrillas in Cob legist 
* orado, ‘and Cambodian and Ugandan irregu- as 
lars at hidden camps in Greece while bank- recto: 
rolling colonels on :hc ruling Greek junta hard 
and financing famous European statesmen, dowr 
and contriving to overthrow the Libyan re- agcnc 
gime. Secre 

' The CIA, it would seem, just cannot stay Franc 
' out of the headlines, which is a commentary wouh 
on the agency itself and on the contradictions with 
.in our society. Though it obviously is one of Comi 
the most secretive agencies in the United curiq 
States government, the CIA probably re- Ui 
• ceivcs more publicity than any W ashington the C 
bureaucracy except ior the White House. exist 
Most of this publicity is negative, sometimes plus, 

indignant, often sensationalist, and fre- 1970 
qucntly lopsided. The CIA’s track record in ligen 
the 27 years of its operations largely accounts CIA 
for this lavish yet unwanted coverage — it's it)ur 

done everything from stealing the text of sure. 
Khrushchev's secret Kremlin speech dc- crati* 
nouncing Stalin and the Bay of Pigs, to over- dcrii 
throw ing foreign regimes, to running the high 
Laos “Clandestine Army,” and possibly out- agen 
fitting the Watergate “Plumbers"— but it is our i 
our endless fascination with espionage and the r 
cloak-and-dagger stories that makes readers and 
unfailingly receptive to stories and books nnnt 
about the CIA. men 

On a more serious level, however, our 1 
interest underlines the important point that a socit 
secret agency cannot function in utter sc- cl fee 

crccy in what still is a reasonably open sod- das: 

et_v. The CIA is the subject of continued but 

public scrutiny and debate — even if t he avai 

scrutiny is superficial and the dcbiitc seldom our 
'veil informed, and even if it is true that the tarn 
agency lias been allowed to run wild and soin 


highly sensitized to the role of intelligence 
agencies here and abroad. But so strange is* 
our morality that we usually tend to accept 
the national security need for building better- 
and better nuclear arsenals but llinch indig- 
nantly at the notion of American involve- 
ment in global intelligence operations. 

This is where the contradictions of our 
society come. in. I lowcvcr, the reality is that 
effective foreign policy depends not only on 
classical political and economic diplomacy, 
but also on military deterrents and the 
availability of solid intelligence. To alxdish 
our intelligence services would be tan- 
tamount to unilateral nudear disarmament, 
something not seriously proposed here. We 


tincontr 

rcinlu 


n.ollA*»pftow*diFar ptelea§ev2G0 1 0CH 

i larccd bv the Watereatc affair— that its sister agencies will go on existing; so will 


consequently to the President. 1 he U SIB is 
■ headed by the Director of the CIA, who also 
acts as Director of Central Intelligence and, 
again in theory, as chief of the intelligence 
community. William Coibv replaced 
Richard Helms in this twin -post last Sep- 
tember (there was a five-month interregnum 
during which James M. Schlesingcr man- 
aged to shake up the community quite con- 
siderably Ix’lorc moving on to be Secretary 
of Defense), but there are no indications so 
far that Coibv carries much more weight 
with the Nixon-Kissingcr White 1 louse than 
did Helms. Helms, now Ambassador to 
Iran, was in -deep dislavor with Kissinger. 
The White l louse tends to regard Colby as 
00001 -7- ' cnl * ,ltc N’P cna: bureaucrat and ad- 
* ministrator (despite his long career as a clan- 

continued 
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. Who’s Who and 

—A Long L 

By Tad Szulc 

O ne day it is the controversy over the thcC 
Central Intelligence Agency’s role in prop< 
Watergate. Another day it is a piece of inept exam 
CIA skulduggery in a remote province in whos 
Thailand. Then it is the grudging admission other 
that quite a few American newsmen have are a 
been operating as CIA informants abroad,. State 
Or the discovery that the agency has been publi 
secretly training Tibetan guerrillas in Col- legisl 
* orado, and Cambodian and Ugandan irregu- ^ — as 
Jars at hidden camps in Greece while bank- recto 
rolling colonels on :he ruling Greek junta hard 
and financing famous European statesmen, dowi 
and contriving to overthrow the Libyan re- agcn< 
gime. . Seen 

The CIA, it would seem, just cannot stay Eran 
* out of the headlines, which is a commentary woul 
on the agency itself and on the contradictions with 
Jn our society. Though it obviously is one of Com 
the most secretive agencies in the United cunt 
States government, the CIA probably rc- C 

' ccivcs more publicity than any Washington the < 
bureaucracy except for the White House. exist 
Most of this publicity is negative, sometimes plus 
indignant, often sensationalist, and fre- 197C 

quently lopsided. The CIA’s track record in liger 
the 27 years of its operations largely accounts CIA 
for this lavish yet unwanted coverage — it s it) in 
done everything from stealing the text of sure 
Khrushchev’s secret Kremlin speech dc- erati 

nouncing Stalin and the Bay of Pigs, to over- dcri 
throwing foreign regimes, to running the higli 
Laos “Clandestine Army," and possibly out- ager 
fitting the Watergate “Plumbers" — but it is our 
our endless fascination with espionage and thci 
cloak-and-dagger stories that makes readers and 
unfailingly receptive to stories and books nani 

about the CIA. men 

On a more serious level, however, our T 
interest underlines the important point that a soci 
secret agency cannot function in utter sc- elfo 
crecy in what still is a reasonably open soci- clas 

cty. The CIA is the subject of continued but 

public scrutiny and debate — even if the avai 
scrutiny is superficial and the debate seldom our 
well informed, and even if it is true that the tarn 
Agency has been allowed to run wild and son 


dcrin^ - _ 
highly sensitized to the role of intelligence 
agencies here and abroad. But so strange is 
our morality that we usually tend to accept 
the national security need for building better 
and better nuclear arsenals but flinch indig- 
nantly at the notion of American involve- 
ment in global intelligence operations. 

This is where the contradictions of our 
society come. in. However, the reality is that 
effective foreign policy depends not only on 
classical political and economic diplomacy, 
but also on military deterrents and the 
availability of solid intelligence. To abolish 
our intelligence services would be tan- 
tamount to unilateral nuclear disarmament, 
something not seriously proposed here. We 


uncontroll^ppfbwediFar 

—reinforced by the Watergate affair— that its sister agencies will go on existing; so will 


consequently to the President. The US IB is 
■ headed by the Director of the CIA, who also 
acts as Director of Central Intelligence and, 
attain in theory, as chief of the intelligence 
community, William Colby replaced 
■Richard Helms in this twin- post last Sep- 
tember (there was a five-month interregnum 
during which James M. Schlesingcr man- 
aged to shake up the community quite con- 
siderably l>c fore moving on to be Secretary 
of Defense), but there are no indications so 
far that Colby carries much more weight 
with the Nixon-Kissinger White I louse than 
did Helms. Helms, now Ambassador to 
Iran, was in -deep dislavor with Kissinger. 
The White I louse tends to regard Colby as 
OODD1^F‘ cnt ‘ ntc B^ c ucc bureaucrat and ad- 
1 minisirator (despite his long career as a elan- 
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Intelligence in the Colby Era 

CIA in -Flux . 


by Stanley Karnow 
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When President Truman was contemplating the ere 
ation of the Central Intelligence Agency more than 
quarter-century ago, Secretary of State George 
Marshall warned against the new organization on th 
grounds that its "power&Gh . seem almost unlimite 
and need clarification/' Since then the CIA has sue 
cessfully resisted hundreds of attempts by Congress 
limit and clarify its powers, and the latest such bi 
this time by Senator John C. Stennis of Mississipp 
promises by be equally ineffective, Stennis, who 
Armed Services subcommittee is supposed to super 
vise the CIA, has consistently protected it against an 
serious investigation, control or criticism, and, con 
_ sistent with that practice, his present bill is less a gen 
uine effort to harness the agency than a diversiona 
tactic designed to prevent other members bf Congress 
notably Senator William Proxmire, from pushin 
. through stronger measures. The CIA is likely to emerg 
unscathed again. 

Even so, other pressures have combined to diminis 
the CIA's influence, and, although it continues to car 
on covert and sometimes reckless activities, the agenc 
,is not quite the sinister "invisible government" 
years pa^t. For one thing its reputation has suffer 
badly from misadventures like the Bay of Pigs and tl 
secret war in Laos, as well as its tangential involv 
ment in the Watergate scandals, and, as a result, it h 
fallen prey to the fierce bureaucratic rivalries of Was 
ington. It has gradually become overshadowed by tl 
Defense Department's ‘various espionage service 
which now account for about 85 percent of the est 
mated six or seven billion dollars spent annually 
what is known in the idiom of the capital as the "int 
ligence community./' The biggest of the Pentagon ou 
fits is the National Security Agency, whose 25,0 
employees manage satellites, fly reconnaissance air- 
craft, and, among other jobs, monitor open and secret 
foreign radio communications from some 400 clandes- 
tine bases around the world, all on a budget that funs 
into the billions. In contrast the CIA staff of 15,000 
.operates on roughly $750 million per year, and, in 
many respects, it could not function without military 1, 
support. Unlike the Defense Department, moreover, 
the CIA cannot seek funds directly from Congress, but 
makes its requests to the Office of Management and 
Budget. Therefore, while he is technically in charge of 

continued 
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on a Russian Threat 


A start-ins development In the dark- 
est recesses of the government here 
throws light on t lie intensive talks 
of Premier Chou En-lai and Secretary 
of Suite Henry A. Kissinger in far 
away Peking. 

In brief, the official U.S. estimate of 
Soviet, spending on military prepara- 
tions on China’s northern border has 
been abruptly increased by an enor- 
mous amount To be specific, the for- 
mer figure was about .$6 biUion-equJva- 
lcnt, r.- tie price tag of Inis huge bo- 
viel military effort. The newly agreed 
price tag is $40 billion-equivalent. 

The difference has been partly 
fuzzed over by a lime-problem— no 
doubt intentionally. In other words, 
the fiist ol the foregoing price tags 
covered the period from l)m through 
3970, M lu* re as the new estimate covers 
the period from 1065 (when almost 
nothing had yet been done) through 
the first part of 1973. . 

■Nonetheless, the Kremlin's esti- 
mated rate of annual expenditure on 
the preparations on the Sino-Soviei 
frontier has now been approximately 
riplcd, and this h;is also happened vir-’ 
tunny from one week to tho next. In 
addition, the same senior analvst of 
the Central. Intelligence Agency' made 

both the first and second estimates. So 
the first question, rather obviously, is 
how the c.cvil the two contrasting cstb 
mates can be reconciled. , 

Hie answer ultimatelv lies in (he 
now-dissolved Office of National Ksti- 
roalcs of the CIA. In the American bu- 
reaucracy , this office used to lie the 
mam stronghold ,.f the vicwpoini'lhat ' 
may he summed up; -Jt isn’t there" it 
Jsn t there; it u-ally cant be so." This 
was the response to developments as 
dneise and unpleasant as the first 
si ayes ol the Soviet moves aea'mst 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia, and the 
m erven. m; Soviet attempt to pm- bal- 
ustic mi5<iics secretly into Cuba 

, The samfl 1 ' f '-’'ctioi] to possible un- 
plcasanincs led the Office of National 
Estimates— and thus tile more itrandi- 
ose hoard of National Estimates— to 
attach almnsu no significance to the 
fcovtrt null! ary build-up on the Chi 
i esc border, t h:s produced a most cu- 

5 ‘~"*fivnm contradiction 
vithin .he o:v.;est ranks of the US 
government. 

In brief, nil men art! women i,. <jic 
highest ranks have at least limited ae- 
cessto he o : iic-.nl national esti, nates. 

Jlte n.nton.il t-timetcs consist, . m ]v 
peoh io-eui-o tl : ,- y ■ - 

Chin:., and -<t > n i: ,t ( -x formed the 
op.mon ot an i n; , fl . v , in , i(li . u ‘ . 

wmle a tntadv dillVrc.U view was 
linkers ' ,- in' ""' y ,,r ll " 1 ' I’oiicv- 

ni-^-i-S cons;„, uously bcKinnitm with 
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T)i\ Kissingqr and his White House 
s^/iLf, and including others like former 
CIA dii eel or Richard Holms, who by**''* 
n° means invariably followed his own 
Office of XaUnnal Estimates. 

From as early as some time in 1969, 
therefore, the small but decisive band 
of the President's true policy-makers 
have been proceeding on basic assump- 
tions sharply at variance with the offi- : 
cial national estimates — though not at 
variance with the facts in the case. : 
The amazing, quite recent jump from 
$5 billion to $40 billion in turn re* 
suited from an effort to get the under- 
lying data behind the estimates into 
belter accord with the facts. 

Because of the peculiar approach of 
the former CIA Office of National Es- 
timates, a series of critical, vastly ex- 
pensive factot's had been omitted from 
the old S6 billion price tag above-des- 
cribed, One omitted factor, for in- / 
stance, was the immense cost of 30 
brand-new Soviet jet airfields, all built 
in range of the Chinese border on for- 
mer cow-pastures, and mainly in areas 
presenting grave logistical difficulties. 

The new CIA director. - William ^ 
Colby, therefore asked that the old 
price tag be re-studied, with adequate 
allowance for the formerly omitted ’ 
factors. The result was the tripled esti- 
mate of Soviet expenditure on the mil- 
itary build-up along ihe border. 'This 
great change, please note, was made 
by the identical analyst who prepared 
the earlier estimate. Even now, Ihcre 
are also reasons to think the new esti- 
mate is still inadequate because some ‘ 
omissions were not corrected. 

Here, then, is a cautionary talk 
about the way the U.S government 
sometimes operates. It helps to explain 
the sleep-walking atmosphere that still 
prevails in Washington, despite great 
and obvious clangers overseas. As to 
the tale’s relevance to the ChomKis* 
singer talks, it means that U.S. figures 
for Soviet investment in preparations 
to attack China are now nearly in line 
with Chinese figures. 

In the .Midcast, meanwhile, the Sovi- 
ets hate just shown they are more and 
more strongly tempted bv a policy 
based on naked military power. That 
makes it all the more interesting to 
know why the Soviet leaders have been 
in\ e>img on i lie Chinese frontier at 
lae rate of $5 billion equivalent per an- 
num and all the while preparin'* to 
do something they have no -intention 
of doing, if -llie fashionable view is 
correct.'. 

& lir, 3. Los Alleles 'liiiiC? 
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Rich Tltintntvsrh nnT * 
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New Chief Getting CIA Bad 


Langley, Va, 
Like a middle-aged gent 
forced to suddenly run, the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
is catching its breath these 
days following a series of 
disquieting experiences. 

Since it was established in 
1947, the CIA has always 
been able to blunt congres- 
sional criticism, shield its 
staff and budget figures, win 
loyal support from presi- 
dents, and otherwise work in 
-relative secrecy. The very 


After a Series of Stumbles 


The CIA’s basic work is 


score. One consequence is 
just what its title denotes— CIA has a difficult 

an information collecting time- signing on the “cream” 
agency, but one unsurpassed of * -college graduates. Yet 


in the world- Its staff tends 
more to academic than spy- 
.master types. Indeed, about 
21 per cent hold advanced 
degrees, and fully one-third 
come from the social sci- 
ences. Increasingly, CIA 
staffers concern themselves 


resentful 

find out 


lemurs j . .1 - , 

nature of this organization - Wlth e f° nomic Questions be- 
makes powerful people cu- cause the power-game in the 
^ ' world today moves toward 

that area. 

The CIA also collects such 
seeming trivia as depths of 

harbors, the conditions of 
caves, and biographical in- 
formation about officialdom 
of every nation in the world. 
The biographies include tid- 
bits about a leader’s health, 
weaknesses and inclinations/ 
— — stuff any gossip columnist 
would drool over. 

The U.S., like all major' 
nations, had an intelligence 
collecting service through its 
history, but it was not until 
the intelligence disaster ac- 
companying Pearl Harbor 
that we realized the need for 
a central- information collect- 
ing agency. There are eight 
major intelligence-gathering 
units in the U.S. government, 
but the CIA and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation have 
to be considered the key - 
ones. Of the estimated $4 
billion to $5 billion spent by 
the government on intelli- 
gence, the CIA receives about 
$500 million. 

The CIA, because it is su- 
pcrsecrct, is credited Or 
blamed for all manner of 
events- When Mr. Colby tes- 
tified in Senate confirmation 
hearings, he had to deny that 
the CIA engineered the 1067 
coup in Greece, ousted Cam- 
bodian Prince Norodom Si- 
hanouk, made a private deal 
with -Cambodian Prime Min- 
ister Lon Nol, and conducted 
the Phoenix program in Viet- 
nam as one of assassination. 

Denials aside, ‘what is im- 
portant is that many Ameri- 
cans and certainly the ma- 


rious, -and then 
when they can’t 
what is going on. 

- But in recent months, its 
role in the Laotian war, the 
bad luck the agency'fell into 
in the Watergate affair, 
hefty manpower cuts, and 
the departure of two directors 
within six months, left the 
CIA gasping. 

' Its new director, William 
Egan Colby, 53, an old pro 
who describes bis job as 
. “hiring out,” has been a set- 
tling influence since he took 
over last month. His prede- 
cessor, James R. Schlesin- 

- ger, in the few months he 
was in office, severed about 
1,000 people from a payroll 
estimated 'at 18,000, and indi- 
cated changes, designed to 
please Henry A. Kissinger, 
the Secretary of State. 

Dr. Kissinger and others in 
the administration have not 
been -satisfied with the use- - 
fulness of information provi- 
ded by the CIA, particularly 
that coming out of the agen- 
cy’s top study unit, the Of- 
fice of National Estimates. 
That body is about to be 
abolished, arid some critics 
claim this means the CIA 
will consequently be less 
objective in its evaluations 
for the White House and 
State Department. . 

The CIA also seems to 
have pulled back from clan- 
destine operations which, 
while forming only a small 
part of its overall activity, 
* brought the agency an aura 
of intrigue and adventure, 
and also fierce criticism. 
The CIA’s role in toppling 


some rather prominent 
names once worked in the 
CIA, or were involved in its 
projects— Yale’s University's 
Rev. William Sloan Coffin is 
one, and feminist Gloria Stei- , 
nenl is another. 

All major nations * and 
many minor ones have their 
CIA’s. The Russians have 
their KGB and GRU. France 
has its Service for Documen- 
tation and Counter-Espio- 
;.nage. The British will not 
admit to anything, butM-6is 
their CIA, and its director, 
Maurice- Oldfield, had to 
leave his post recently after 
his name was publicly re- 
vealed. - ' j 

Perhaps one sign of the 
times concerning the CIA is 
the one put up this summer 
on the highway leading to its 
huge central building here. 
The sign, which directs traf- 
fic, is the first CIA sign ever 
seen in these parts, though 
thousands of people 'drive to 
work at the CIA each day. 


jority of young people be- 
governments has always j icv(J the j s responsible 
been exaggerated, but even for lhcse acts and mor c. 
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missed the possibility of such l ‘es or forums to make deni- 
activities in the future. als, and is vulnerable on this 
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By E4 Offley 


The Central Intelligence Agency 
has come a long way, although 
some think it has taken the wrong 
direction. 

Originally enacted by Congress in 
1947, the CIA was charged with 
gathering and coordinating in- 
telligence produced by it and other 
federal intelligence agencies. 
Today, the CIA is much, much more 
than that: It has evolved into the 
core of a shadow government, 
whose edifice is unrecognizable and 
whose power is unstoppable. 

That’s the opinion of one 
government official whose job 
enabled him to learn more about the 
CIA than most of its own employees 
i-^ever could. L. Fletcher Prouty 
served as the Pentagon's chief 
support officer for the CIA for nine 
years from 1955 to 1063. As a full 
colonel in the Air Force, he was not 
constrained by the CIA’s oath of 
secrecy. 

In late August, 1955, Prouty was 
ordered to establish a CIA support 
office in the office of the Secretary 
of the Air Force. In 1960, he tran- 
sferred the office to the office of the 
Secretary of Defense, and later 
expanded the support facility under 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff at the 
Pentagon. Prouty retired from the 
Air Force Dec. 31, 1953, 

Documented History 
Prouty has written a documented 
history of the CIA, which traces its 
birth under the National Security 
Act of 1947, through the “activist’' 
directorship of Allen W. Dulles, who 
brought the agency into clandestine 
operations, and through the CIA’s 
deceptive role in gelling the United 
States into the Vietnam War. 

^ “The Secret 'Team” (1973, 
Prcnticc-Hall ), presents an in- 
dictment against the CIA. saying 
that it has subverted the language 
and intent 





ecreit 


telligence gath 

clandestine operations during the 
early 1950s, Prouty said in his book. 
The chief architect of clandestine 
doing so has become a threat to operations was Allen Dulles, 
American democracy at home and director of the CIA during 1950-1961. 
international stability abroad. 

In an interview in Williamsburg 
last Thursday with The Virginia 


Gazette, Prouty said that- most 
accounts of the CIA are misleading, 
because few people know that only 
10 percent of the agency’s activity is 
concerned with the gathering of 
intelligence. “If you know what 
you’re talking about,” Prouty said, 
“You know that 90 percent of the 
agency’s activity is in clandestine 
operations.” 

Power Of Exclusion 
Prouty defined the “secret team” 
as personnel who have access to 
secret intelligence, which is “the 
really powerful stuff — inside in- 
formation, advance knowledge, 
satellite data, agent data. This is 
what breeds the team.” He added 
that the concept of “need to know” 
extends a total power of exclusion to 
those not on the team. 

Who is on this team? Prouty 
explained that it begins with the 
National Security Council and the 
top executives of the CIA, and 
extends to a ring of Executive 
Branch officials, senior military 
cfficers, “think tank” analysts and 
leaders of the education and 
business worlds. “Henry Kissinger, 
by law (in his role as Presidential 
advisor for foreign affairs and 
chairman of the National Security 
Council), leads the team,” Prouty 
said. 

The National Security Act of 1947, 
as amended, states: “Powers and 
duties of the CIA— 103. (d)(5) to 
perform such other functions and 
duties related to intelligence af- 
fecting the national security as the 
National Security Council may 
from time to time direct.” 

Loophole Used 
The above quoted section 
federal law w 


In “The Secret Team,” Prouty 
wrote that Dulles’ appointment as 
head of the agency “foretold the 
existence of a vast, secret in- 
telligence organization, a top 
echelon clandestine operations 
facility at White House level, a 
hidden infrastructure throughout 
other departments and agencies of 
the government, and the greatest 
clandestine operational capability 
the world had ever known....” 

The Intelligence side of the CIA is 
now little more than a “cover” for 
the CIA’s ultra-top secret 
operations, Prouty told the Gazette. 
Pouring It Out 

“They (intelligence branch) have 
a job to do — to provide the 
President with intelligence. So they 
pour out their stuff day after day, 
like a newspaper or magazine,” 
Prouty said. “But their big gripe is 
that people don’t read it, and even if 
they read it, they don’t heed it.” 

Prouty explained that the main 
function of the CIA’s intelligence 
branch has been the preparation of 
the “national intelligence 
estimate,” an intelligence situation 
report prepared for the President 
and other top government officials 
with the freshest information 
gleaned from the CIA’s worldwide 
network. 

“Those reports are very matter- 
of-fact,” Prouty said. “They’ll say, 
for instance, ‘We’re sure there’s 
going to be a coup in Chile.’ And the 
next day they’ll say, ‘Every ap- 
pearance is that the coup d’etat will 
•take place within the next 30 days.’ 
They keep pouring this stuff out. 
"We Told You” 

“Well, sure enough, sooner or 
later there’s a coup d’etat, and they 
f (intelligence branch officials) say, 
‘See? We told you.’” 
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By Oswald Jchnston 

StiiT-Ncvre Stnff Writer q| 

In another phase of the ™ 
administration’s drastic c 


shake-up of the intelligence 
establishment, Secretary of 
State Henry A. Kissinger is 
giving serious thought to 
abolishing the State Depart- 
ments small but influential. 
Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research, 

. Kissinger revealed this 
intention last month during 
a closed-door confirmation 
he aring before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, According to informed 
intelligence sources, Kissin- 
ger has already begun to 
bypass his in-house intelli- 
gence bureau and has been 
giving the CLA assignments 
that the bureau normally 
would handle, 

Kissinger’s disclosure of 
his dissatisfaction with the 
intelligence bureau, known 
in the department as INR, 
came during a hearing Sept, 
17 that otherwise concen- 
trated an his role in initiat- 
ing wiretaps on 13 govern- 
ment officials, including 
Kissinger aides, and four 
newsmen. 

THE TRANSCRIPT, a 

declassified version of 
which was made available 
today, shows Kissinger 
musing out loud on whether 
INR should be abolished 
outright or merged with 
existing geographical bu- 
reaus in the State Depart- 
ment, 

‘‘From what I have seen 
of the intelligence product 
of the State Department, 
the present function is not 
satisfactory/ 1 - Kissinger 
told the senators*. 

The new secretary of 
' State is widely believed to 
have held a similar opinion 
of the national intelligence 

estimates which had been 
prepared under a 23-y enr- 
ol tl system by the Board of 
National Estimates, an elite 


Ear ly last summer, in one 
of his first official decisions, 
newly installed CIA Direc- 
tor William E. Colby or- 
dered the abolition of the 10- 
man board, and, according ■ 
to reliable reports, forced 1 
its director, John W. Hu- ; 
izenga, into retirement. 

Other sources in the intel- 
ligence community noted, 
however, that abolition of. 
the bureau, if it takes place, 
would mark another breach 
in the wall between intelli-.' 
gcnce analysts and the op- 
eratives whose job it is to 
carry out policies which are 
supposedly based on 
“clean” and unbiased esti- 
mates. 

In other sections of tran- 
script of the closed hearings 
on Kissinger’s nomination, 
these points emerged: 

O A confidential FBI report 
on the 1969-71 wiretapping, 
wliich has rot been revealed 
in full even to the commit- 
tee, shows that Kissinger 
and the current White 
House chief-of-staff,- AJ ex- 
man INR bureau at State 
Army colonel, on Kissin- 
ger’s National Security 
Council staff, personally 
requested three specific 
targets for the taps. But 
Any. Gen. Elliot L. Rich- 
ardson, who also testified in 
the closed session, insisted 
that this overstated Kissin- 
ger’s role. He emphasizes 
that Kissinger did net “orig- 
inate” ike taps. Kissinger 
himself insisted that the 
idea originated with then- 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver and former Attv. Gen. 
John M. Mitchell and that 
the trips were ordered in- 
stalled by President Nixon. 
At Kissinger’s request, ‘19 
consecutive pages dealing 
wi t h the wiretap issue were 
deleted from the transcript. 

© A top-level White House 
crisis team, the so-called 
Washington Special Action 
Group, was convened as 
soon as news of last month’s 


soever of U.S. involvement 
and passed the word so ■ 
forcefully that “everyone 
was afraid even to express , 
sorrow” at the death of Chi- 
lean President Salvadore 
Allcndc, reportedly a sui- 
,cide the clay of the coup. 
This oversight was correct- 
ed the next day, but not be- 
fore it brought the adminis- 
tration a worldwide bad 
press. WSAG decisions, 
Kissinger stressed, are per- 
sonally approved by the* 
President. 

O Kissinger defended the 
decision- making procedures 
devised for Nixon adminis- 
tration foreign policy as 
“much more systematic 
than those of President 
Johnson.” But he promised 
soon to bring the State De- 
partment into policy mak- 
ing in a major way by re in- 
vigorating its policy plan- 
ning staff and thoroughly 
shaking up the higher eche- 
lons. ’“Some rather drastic 
moves will be made to bring 
younger men into key posi- 
tions more rapidly,” Kissin- 
ger told the committee. 

The one reorganization he 
.discussed in detail, howev- 
er, concerned the INK and 
its probable abolition, 

“Tin:; ISSUE/* Kissinger . 
said, “is whether it is possi- 
ble to have a separate intel- 
ligence function in the State 
Department - separated 
both from the geographical 
bureaus (in State) and from 
the other intelligence agen- 
cies — that can ever com- 
pete wiLh the other agen- 
cies. . . 


ixaijona] J Climates, an elite cmip in Chile was received 
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singer, the group decided to 
avoid any appearance what- 
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(Cheer For€f3t 

I Along with the scabies, psoriasis, 
■elm blight and sundry popular 
causes of an adulatory era, let’s 
hoist a cheer for the CIA, probably 
the most maligned for the least 
reason of any U.S. governmental 
activity. 

The Central Intelligence Agency 
has done a superb job in its basic 
mission. Begun after World War 
II, when it became apparent the 
United States would have to as- 
sume some unaccustomed world re- 
sponsibilities formerly borne large- 
ly by the British, the agency had 
to be built virtually from scratch. 

There were a few operatives'" 
around from Wild Bill Donovan’s 
cops-and-robbers wartime Office of 
Strategic Services, but that was not 
much of a base for an intelligence 
operation that would have to go up 
against the well entrenched, sophis- 
ticated' Soviet apparatus. 

The CIA borrowed a good bit 
from the British, but it soon began 
to operate on its own and to de- 
, velop a reliable brand of intelli- 
gence. It gave U.S. officials an ob- 
jective data base on which to make 
decisions. 

Remember that this was being 
accomplished by penetration of 
closed societies, principally Russia 
and China. There are reasons to 
believe that the CIA was caught 
■ short by the speed with which 4 the 
Soviet Union developed its first 
atomic bomb — -but few other major 
developments escaped the agency. 

Through the years, it maintained 
an objectivity of reporting that 
maddened the salesmen of particu- 
lar causes in Washington and 
earned it some distinguished en- 
emies. The agency never was popu- 
lar with the State Department, Cor 
obvious reasons, or with the in- 
telligence divisions of the various 
armed, services, but it performed, 
well. 

Its failures were highly publi- 
cized, especially in or^e operational 
branch that probably never should 
have been incorporated within the 
* intelligence-gathering agency. That 
is the “dirty-tricks” department, 
which brought on the Bay-of-Pigs 
fiasco and has been blamed for just 
about everything evil that has hap- 
pened in the world' — from droughts 
to assassinations. 


Even the dirty-tricks branch 
had some spectacular successes 
against its even less principled ad- 
versaries in such places as Iran, 
Guatemala, et al, but its successes 
* could never be advertised and it 
was tagged with failures on ven- ■; 
tures it did not even involve itself 
in. 

On the intelligence-gathering 
side, the CIA was helped enor- .• 
mously by technology. First the ' 
U-2, which was an important suc- 
cess, despite President Eisenhow- 
er's blunder in acknowledging it — * 
a violation of the first law of intel- 
ligence collection. To do so only 
embarrasses your opponents. ' 
The perfection of electronic 
snooping brought about the Nation- 
al Security Agency, an operation 
much larger than the CIA, but an 
invaluable source of information. 
Satellite reconnaissance, now that V 
it has- been developed and . refined, 
provides an accurate and compre- 
hensive check on weapons deploy- 
ments all over the world. 

.How well has the CIA done at " 
classic, cloak-and-dagger spying? . 
For obvious reasons, few people 
know. There are some indications 
it has been moderately successful. 

•\ That job is infinitely tougher when 
\ you are dealing with closed-society ■ 
\ police states than with open ones 
: \such as ours. * i 

Now the Nixon administration,? 

According to the pro-administration 

- . 1 . .. . .» 


i 


Washington Star-News, is revamp- 
ing the CIA to eliminate the Board" 
of Estimates and the National In- 
telligence Estimates. These cur- 
rently are our highest balance 
sheets of digested intelligence. 

If so, the White House is making * 
another tragic mistake, of a piece 
with some of the others that have • 
risen lately to plague it The beef 
against the CIA apparently boils 
down to the fact the CIA docs not 
always tell Mr. Nixon what he 
wants to hear. Killing the slave i 
who brings the bad news is an an- 
cient remedy, but it doesn’t work i 
— at least not for more than a brief 


interlude of fantasy. 
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CIAJEstimates 
Not Welcome 

; OOME ANCIENT kings, it is said, 

: ^ executed the bearers of ill tid- 
ings. It appears this custom is 
coming back in vogue with the 
. Nixon administration. 

The CIA’s Office of National Es- 
timates has, for the past 20 years, 
prepared formal reports for presi- 
dents on such matters as the Sov- 
iet military capacity, disarma- 
ment, and U.S. intervention in the 
. crises of other countries, usually i 
those of the “third world”. This 
office has been recently abolished - 
and will be replaced by a commit- 
tee of intelligence analysts from 
various departments, such as the 
Pentagon and the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

Although the abolishment of the 
office is surrounded by the secrecy 
usual to CIA actions, it appears 
that the word came down from the 
White House. CIA sources said the 
office had been ' under constant 
attack since 1969 from the Nation- 
al Security Council headed by Sec- 
retary of State-designate Henry 
Kissinger. The estimates by the of- 
fice had reportedly been termed 
“deplorable” by Mr. Kissinger, 
but it is also known that the re- 
ports differed from Nixon admin- 
istration policies in Indochina, the 
. Indian subcontinent, and Russian 
missle capacity. 


Although the office’s reports pre- 
sented consensus views and offer- 
ed minority views only in foot- 
notes, former . CIA officials say the 
office permitted frank discussions 
and all opinions were heard. These 
same officials say they fear the 
new system will not offer a broad- 
er perspective, but will only al- 
low representatives of the Penta- 
gon and DIA to sell pet projects 
and interests. 

The secrecy surrounding the 
abolishment of the office will prob- 
ably prevent any substantial dis- 
cussion of the merits of the reor- 
ganization, but the effects promise 
to be long lasting— possibly to the 
regret of succeeding administra- 
tions. • - . J 
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CJA Will Abolish 
Estimates System, 
Form a blew Board 


By DAVID BINDER 

E-7 A«i?cia.jed Pre?-» 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 19 — 

The Central Intelligence Agency 
is planning to abolish the 15- 
year-old system of turning out 
what it calls national intelli- 
gence estimates, sometimes as t 
many as 50 a year. 

. The estimates on critical is- j 
sues facing United States pol-| 
icy-makers drew on contribu-j 
tions from as many as seven | 
intelligence-gathering agencies i 
and sometimes from outside ex-' 
perts, They were drafted by the ' 
staff of the 10-member Board 
of national estimates, consist- 
ing of both “generalists” and 
specialists, and put into final 
form by the board. 

The new Director of Central ___ 
Intelligence, William Colby, 
himself a career professional, 
decided that this system of 
•analysis and assessment no 
longer suits the needs of the 
White House, his main cus- 
-tomer, or the intelligence com-: 
munity. j 

In place of the. board Mr.: 
Colby intends to appoint about 1 
10 problem-oriented specialists 
to be known as national intel- 
ligence officers. He is doing 
his selecting from about 50 
candidaresi the bulk in the 
C.I.A. but some in other in- 
telligence agencies and some 
outside the intelligence profes- 
sion. 

They will be empowered to 
range throughout the intelli- 
gence-gathering agencies and 
into the academic world to pull 
together assessments of current 
issues. They will act as Mr. 
Colby’s staff officers. 

Some are to focus on obvious 
problem areas like the Soviet 
Union, China, Europe and the 
Middle East. Others will be 
assigned to issues 1 ike control 
of strategic arms and econom- 
ics, At the moment no na- 
tional intelligence officer will 
be assigned to Africa; should 
an African problem become suf- 
ficiently critical Mr. Colby, 
would assign an officer to it. 

He has emphasized that, the 
estimative process is not be- 
ing abolished by his reform. 
Rather, it is being' reorgan- 
ized to enable his officers to 
draw more fully on intelligence 
expertise that has developed 
outside the big C.I.A. com- 
pound. 
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By I/T, GEN. IRA C. 15 A K E R (USA F, Ret.) V 

A HEADLINE in the Washington Star-News August 19 reach “Elite''} 
CIA Unit to Be Abolished/ 7 On August 21, a New York Times : 
headline stated, “CIA to Undergo Major Overhaul.’ 7 

The articles under these headlines expressed concern over a' 
■^proposed plan to eliminate the Office of National Estimates, a 
prestigious branch oMhc CIA organization charged with preparing 
the National Intelligence Estimates. j 

Obviously, sound defense planning must be based upon accurate 
estimates of the capabilities .and intentions of all other major 
powers, whether prospective enemies or allies. 

The Office of National Estimates has led a deeply troubled 
existence for many years. Its critics accused it of imperfect forecasts 
of Soviet intentions; of being dovish about Kremlin motives; and of 
failing consistently to anticipate Russian advances in science, 
technology, weapons and capabilities. ■ : 

There was also a widely held suspicion of bias. Some "Eastern 
Establishment'' members" of the Office of National Estimates 
apparently have long regarded themselves as the protectors, if not 
the initiators, of "detente/’ By watering down predictions of the 
Soviet threat they evidently hoped to reduce U.S. defense budgets 
and thus decrease Russian fears of U.S. military might. Their effort 
resulted in Russian numerical superiority of ICBMs. It also led to 
the agreement, in the first round of SALT, which now virtually 
assures Soviet scientific and military supremacy within a few years. . 


THIS OFFICE allowed ideological fervor to color its findings. It 
became a captive of Stale Department “doves, articulate civilian 
bureaucrats and self-styled intellectuals who tended to sec the 
world through rose tinted glasses. Throughout, their true motives 
were obscured in volumes of rhetoric. The National Intelligence 
Estimates they produced often exceeded 100 pages. Finally, the 
parity preconditions to detente were achieves. The price was 
America's loss of her technical and strategic edge. 

The National Security Council evidently found the intelligence 
estimates prepared by the Defense Intelligence Agency of the 
Department of Defense much more reliable than CIA's effort 
Increasingly, the national leadership has based its strategic 
decisions on intelligence provided by DIA and the National Security 
Council, disregarding CIA estimates. 

Dr. James R. Schlcsingcr, in his brief service as director of CIA, 
tried to remedv all this. It was he who decreed the disbanding of the 
Office of National Estimates. With his transfer to Defense, the 
revolution at CIA has lost its chief architect. The old bureaucracy 
remains essentially intact and one now wonders what will replace 
the Office of National Estimates. 


THE ARCHITECTS of intelligence organization in the future will 
do well lo heed some lessons of the past. Intelligence deals with 
fundamental issues of survival. War. peace and the grey areas 
between involve a high order of uncertainty and risk assessment. ^ 
William E. Colbv, nominated to succeed Dr. Schlcsingcr as head of 
CIA, is able and experienced in the intelligence field, having been 
with CIA since its founding and with its predecessor organization, 
the OSS of World War II. 

But we shall have to wait to see whether Dr. Colby can meet the 
challenge. Whether, in an age of increasing centralization and 
bureaucratization of power, he can reform CIA s defective 
estimating process. . , . ’ ^ 1973 ^^-c^ 
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By DON.U.I) If. MOKK1S 
Fo*l News Analyst 

lYobnbly no field of public 
pHaiss suffers as much from 
sheer misinformation ms in* 
tclkigenee activities, anti this 
is especially true of the re- 
porting function — which is 
responsible for about SO per- 
cent of all intelligence activi- 
ty but which generates almost 
none of the publicity. 

Everyone knows that the 
Junction of intelligence is to 
inform command — those vc- 
■ sponsible for devising and ex- 
ecuting policy. And when pol- 
io}' goes wren::, the first cry 
from those who worn execu- 
ting it is “Had I ,# 

Front * he Chinese crossing of 
the Yalu in the Korean War 


to the disaster at the Bay of 
Pigs, "wrong* intelligence 
has been used, to lever re* 
sponsible leaders off the hook. 

'‘Intelligence*' is practically 
never wrong. It is, however, 
alniosL invariably incomplete. • 

To begin with, intelligence 
agencies do not collect infor- 
mation gratuitously. They 
only collect in response to' 
'‘requirements'' which are 
••levied" by the “customer.” 
In short, ask the right ques- 
tions and you will got the best 
answer possible (which will in 
no case be complete). Ask no 
questions, or the wrong ones, 
(or discard cr fail to read the 
answers you do gel), and in- 
telligence will be of little ser- 
vice to you. 

Intelligence, moreover, can- 
not tell you what will happen, 


it can at best tell you what 
happened, and the job of de- 
ciding what that means in 
terms of what will happen to- 
morrow is the customer's, not 
the collection agency's. The 
collect ion agency will not 
even evaluate the material as 
“true*’ or “false” — this too 
is the customer's job. What 
the collection agency will do 
is evaluate the chances that 
the source of the report is 
passing on accurately the in* 
formation he claims he re- 
ceived, and it will also pro- 
. v i d e an estimate of the 
source’s track record for 
credibility. But what you 
make of all that is up lo you. 

Collection agencies, there- 
fore, will not engage in “es- 
timative” functions — that is 
your responsibility as a cus- 
tomer. The bane of their exis- 
tence is a customer who 


doesn't understand this (a 
depressing percentage don’t) 
and who then points to the re- 
porting as an excuse for his 
fallible judgment. 

There is an exception. The 
Office of National Estimates 
is housed in and chaired by 
the CIA, although the 10 or 12 
people (assisted by a score of 
staff members') who compose 
i t include' representatives 
from all intelligence agencies. 
They have unlimited access 
to all intelligence sources, 
and perhaps r*0 times a year 
they are called on lo produce 
a “National Intelligence Esti- 
mate, ” usually in answer to a 
requirement from the NSC or 
the While House. Seme are 
standing requirements, others 
c r a s h ones levied on an 
hour’s notice. Any customer 
can have a gut feeling the 
ONE estimate is wrong, hut it 
takes a brave (or a brash) 

statesman to ignore ONE esti- 


mates, JFK was notorious Icr 
Jt - < 

ONE estimates, even with 
qualifications, are rot in- 
fallible, but they are ike clo:- 
ost facsimile of a crysm] bed 
Hie country is ever liable to 
gel. They reflect ‘.lie chaired 
results of the work of hun- 
dreds of sources (each profes- 
sionally evaluated) and of 
h u n (1 r c d s of professional 
analysts. Most basic Ameri- 
can foreign policy irWs f-r. 
these estimates, which is why 
policy is never rever: cd 
abruptly when ike Um.s re- 
place the I r,s. Ar rno;-t such a 
change effects l lie Indies of 
policy, rarely if ever ike 


strategy. 


This is n major reason for 
the furl trait our course i:i 
Yiein-'in (untiimed through an 
1 n* Out - 0 u t -I n s u max- ion . 
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CHANGES COMING TO CIA 


DAVID FRENCH: There's been a lot of re-examination of 
the government lately, but now one of the most staid institutions 
of our government may be undergoing some change. Mark Dolmage 
takes a look at the Central Intelligence Agency: the CIA. 

MARK DOLMAGE: Outwardly and inwardly, the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency is quietly going about a shake-up these days, at 
its huge complex a few miles outside of Washington. In Langley, 
Virginia, there is now even a sign on the expressway directing spies 
or other interested parties to the building. A news camera is now 
allowed to photograph the outside of the building. But the CIA 
still does not reveal how much money it spends each year, nor does 
it hold news conferences to let everyone in on what goes on behind 
those hundreds of locked doors. 

What is known is that Director William Colby is phasing 
out the much used and much criticized Board of National Estimates, 
and in its place establishing a group called the National Intelli- 
gence Officers. With the backing of President Nixon and Secretary 
of State nominee Henry Kissinger, Colby soon plans to have about 
ten very carefully screened experts in various fields of world 
affairs. They'll be known as Mr. China, Mr. Russia, Mr. Middle 
East, and so forth. The aim is to get information from these super 
experts which' will be more precise, and not stifle dissent, as has 
been charged under the old system. 

Several Congressmen and Senators have made it clear lately 
that the super-secret agency had .better keep hands off domestic 
issues, and henceforth concentrate on assessing the military and 
peaceful intentions of the rest of the world. This is Mark 
Dolmage reporting. 
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RADIO TV REPORTS, INC. 



for PUBLIC AFFAIRS STAFF 


program Eyewitness News 


date September 17, 1973 5:30 PM 


TWO REPORTS 


DAVID FRENCH: There's been a lot of reexamination 
of the government lately, but now one of th'e most staid institutions 
of our government may be undergoing some change. 

Mark Delmadge takes a look at the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the CIA. 

MARK DELMADGE: Outwardly and inwardly, the Central 
Intelligence Agency is quietly going about a shake-up these days 
at a huge complex a few miles outside of Washington. In Langley, 
Virginia, there is now even a sign on the expressway directing 
spies or other interested parties to the building. A news camera 
is now allowed to photograph the outside of. the building, but 
the CIA still does not reveal how much money it spends each year, 
nor does it hold news conferences to let' everyone in on what 
goes on behind those hundreds of locked doors. 

What is known is that Director William Colby is phasing 
out the much used and much criticized Board of National Estimates, 
and in its place, establishing a group called the National Intelli- 
gence Officers. With the backing of President Nixon and Secretary 
of State nominee Henry Kissinger, Colby soon plans to have about 
ten very carefully screened experts in various fields of . world 
affairs. They'll be known as Mr. China, Mr. Russia, Mr. Middle 
East, and so forth. 

The aim is to get information from these super experts 
which will be more precise and not stifle dissent as has been 
charged under the old system. Several congressmen and senators 
have made it clear lately that the super secret agency had better 
keep hands off domestic issues and henceforth concentrate on 
assessing the military and peaceful attention of the rest of 
the world. 


station WTOP TV 

city Washington, DC 
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- WASHINGTON (UPD— 
The Central Intelligence 
Agency is undergoing a 
shake;;;:) designed to give 
'President Nixon more ac- 
curate estimates o f the 
military power and politi- 
cal intentions of key coun- 
tries in world trouble 
spots. 

The CIA's new director. 
"'William Colby. is quietly 
eliminating the Board ot 
Natio n a 1 H s t : m a i e s a n d 
replacing it with shout 10 
carefully screened experts 
in various fields. 

There will he a "Mr. 
China." a "Mr. Russia/’ a 
"Mr. Mid east," a "Mr. 
Strategic Weapons/' and a 
"Mr. La tin A m erica” 
among others in the new* 
system, which is nearly 
ready to be activated. 

The Board - of National 
Estimates has been oper- 
ating for about 20 years. 
A 1 1 h o u g h its c x a c t 
makeup is secret, the CIA 
director is its chief. 11 is 
composed of about a dozen 
men responsible for as- 
sessing military capabili- 
ties of nations whose ac- 
tions would affect U.S, 
policy. 

The new body, to he cal- 
led the National Intel- 
ligence Officers, is being 
formed because of grow- 
ing criticism over the per- 
.form;: r.cr* in recent, years 
o: the Board c: National 
Estimates. 

Jt was understood that 
Mr. Nixon did no; request 
the change, although Col- 
by has met with Secretary 
of State ciemgr.ate Henry 


A. Kissinger who gave his 
approval to the shakeu p 
and told Colby lie wanted 
"s t r a i giit information" 
from the new experts. 

Criticism about the old 
system centered around 
the fact that in order to 
achieve a consensus, intel- 
ligence reports would be 
so generalized that basic 
issues would be obscured. 

Another criticism of the 
board was that in its effort 
to come up with intel- 
ligence reports acceptable 
to all interests, dissent 
was stifled. 

Since the reports form 
the basis for important 
policy decisions by the 
Presi b c n t a n d h is National 
Security Council, Colby 
felt it was necessary to 
sharpen the information 
sent to the White House. 

The experts who are re- 
placing the members of] 
the old board will range* 
for their information 
around all the agencies in- 
v o l v e d in iniellignec® 
gathering. 


0010 
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New advisory hoard 
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reported on way 


By Dima Adams 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 



i 

w. 


Washington 

William E. Colby, new director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, is 
reorganizing the top level of his 
agency to put the emphasis on expert 
knowledge rather than generalist ad- 
vice, 

Mr. Colbv, according to word reach- 
ing the highest levels of the Washing- 
ton bureaucracy, is getting ready to 
abolish the Board of Estimates, a 
group of about 12 wise men whose 
views, conclusions, and advice, pack; 
aged between blue-paper* covers-, 
have carried much weight- in Wash- 
ington ever since the Cl A was created 
in 1917. They appeared prominently in 
# the Pentagon papers, but their. indi- 
vidual names were rarely mentioned. 
They tend to be retired ambassadors, 
admirals, and professors. Among the 
known members are retired am- 
bassadors Llewellyn E. Thompson Jr. 
and Livingston T. Merchant. 

The new group is to be called 
National Intelligence Officers and 
will differ from their predecessors in 
that they will be expert in particular 
fields, geographical or substantive 
—Europe, the Soviet Union, the 
Middle East, China, Southeast Asia, 
strategic weapons, economic in- 
telligence, and the like. 

Drawn predominantly from govern- 
ment employment, and especially 
from the CIA, they also will include 
men from the academic community 
and economic life. 

Names weighed 
A list of 40 or 50 names proposed by 
leaders among the intelligence agen- 
cies arc on Mr, Colby’s desk while he 
goes through the final motions of 
getting approval from the highest 
administration levels. 


There have been reports that the 
chairman of the old Board of Esti- 
mates, John Huizenga, was fired by ^ 
Mr. Colby. In fact, it appears that he 
retired. But this does not minimize 
the new director’s sharp disapproval 
of the fuzziness of some past products 
of the Board of Estimates. 

The procedure hitherto has been 
that when the director of the agency 
asked for a report on some subject the 
most qualified member of the board 
would take on the job. but before the 
final draft was sent to the director it 
.would be argued by the entire board. 

Minority voices lost 

In order to reach a consensus 
phrases were sometimes vaguely 
worded. The tendency was to strike a 
balar.ee between different views. In 
the process minority voices could be 
entirely lost. 

The National Intelligence Officers, 
numbering about 10, according to the 
director’s needs, will be under firm 
direction not to let the minority views 
get lost. After all, they might be right, 
Final decisions will be made, not by 
the intelligence officers meeting as a 
group, but by the director who will 
also act as buffer between the individ- 
ual officers and other agencies of the 
government. 

As a last and critical stage in 
rounding off the report it will be 
discussed by the United States In- 
telligence Board of which CIA direc- 
tor Colby is chairman. 



UP! photo 

Colby— CL-i shake-up 

Generalists replaced by experts 


Secretary of State-designate Henry 
A. Kissinger is said to have observed 
that he had no objections as long as he 
got the intelligence straight. And if 
there were two or three opinions on a 


subject heewanted to know what they 
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Feared in Upheaval 


Ey Laurence Stern 

Washington Post Sraff Writer 

In abolishing the Central 
Intelligence Agency’s Office 
of National Estimates, the 
Nixon administration exe- 
cuted a hearer of often un- 
welcome. tidings. 

That fact is central to the 
• quiet upheaval in the na- 
tional intelligence bureauc- 
racy that is being carried 
out under "White House 
prodding by the CIA's new 
^/director, William fJ. Colby. 

Because of the heavy coat- 
ing of official .secrecy that 
surrounds the issues and ihe 
personalities it is unlikely 
that the merits of the intelli- 
gence reorganization will 
ever be thrashed out in pub- 
lic or subjected to full con- 
gressional review’. 

Yet it could, in the opin- 
ion of seme senior intelli- 
gence professionals, pro- 
foundly affect the quality 
and objectivity 01 the gov- 
ernment's judgments on a 
wide range of strategic 
questions: Soviet military 
capacity, disarmament pol- 
icy, U. S. intervention in 
“third world’' crises, deter- 
mining whether certain gov- 
ernments will stand or fall. 

On matters such as these 
the Office of National JCsii- 
■ mates hn-s over the past do 
years delivered its judg- 
ments to four Presidents 
i n form al p a p er s — anon y- 
mously and with little ap- 
parent controversy until the 
later years of the Vietnam 
war and the accession of ihe 
Nixon a cl u\ in is t rati o n . 

Since 19(15. however, a 
widening breach lias opened 
between the CIA’s team 
professional evaluators ■; 
the White House ratio 
security staff commanded 
by Henry A. Kissinger. the 
Pros id cut's national security 
adviser. 

On strategic military 
questions, such as Soviet 
missile and mnibaJlislir mis- 
sile technology, there have 
also been abrasive differ- 
ences between the Cl A 
lysis am 


■i 


of 

nd 

no) 


WILLIAM E. COLBY 
. . ♦ oversees change 

tatives on the interagency 
team that produces the na- ■ 
Uonal estimates, 

Kissinger is reported by 
authoritative White House 
sources to have found the 
CIA’s National Intelligence 
Estimates “deplorable" in 
stylo and content. They 
wore also sharply at diver- 
gence from the policies pur- 
sued by the Nixon adminis- 
tration. 

Item: Early in 1970 the 
CIA provided the White 
House with an estimate that 
expressed grave pessimism 
over the prospects for long- 
term survival of the Lon 
Nol government in Cambo- 
dia. Nevertheless the admin- 
istration steadily increased, 
military aid to Lon Nol and 
the President was to pro- 
nounce the. Cambodian cL 
fort as “the Nixon Doctrine 
in its purest form.” 

lh:m: Shortly after the 
out break oi Pakistani army 
hostilities in East Pakistan 
(now Bc-nghmesh) in March 
1971 ihe Cl a produced a na- 
tional estimate warning that 
India would be drawn imo 
ike war, that Pakistan 
would be dismembered and 
th:n Soviet influence m the 


greatly enhanced. ("Tic 
While House • later com- 
plained that the estimate 
didn’t have enough zing and 
impact,” said one CIA evalu- 
ator. “We wondered if they 
read it.”) 

Hem: In 19G9 and 1970 the 
CIA’s strategic analysts 
were far more conservative 
than Pentagon evaluators in 
their reading of Soviet ABM 
* and MIRV (multiple inde- 
pendently targctable re-en- 
try vehicle) capability. Cur- 
rent Pentagon assessments 
of Soviet MIRV develop- 
ment tend to support the 
more conservative appraisal. 

While House sources 
stress that the dissatisfac- 
tion with the intelligence 
products of the CIA stem- 
mod mainly from their 
‘‘mushincss/’ their inconclu- 
sive style and the sense that 
the agency was trying to im- 
pose policy on the President 
through its control of intelli- 
gence data ail cl evaluations. 

C I A a n a lyst s f am ilia r \v j i h 
the national estimating 
process say it was at Kis- 
singers insistence that the 
reports grew longer anti 
more detailed. Kissiucor. 
they said, wanted their, in 
include the arguments and 
justifications in the formal 
esi i mates. 

During the turbulent in- 
terregnum of James 
Sehiesinger’s five-mux: h 
term as CIA director L,:> 
year the Office of XaHcoal 
Estimates became one o: ihe 
chief targets oi a broad 
house-cleaning review, di'hc 
other was the CIA's Clan- 
destine Service. uikcrwNe 
know n as the Dopenrm nt of 
Dirty 'Fricks.) 

^ — - Sehlesi niter, according to 
one of the stories oi 
cocktail grapevine, 
noupevd to several mem lmi 
of the Board of Nation; 


the 

an- 


imates: "Tins J,.ok 


1 reached the decision to 
phase out the board, even 
though lie has yet to ac- 
knowledge that he has abol- 
ished the office. 

Its demise was most 
clearly signaled by the de- 
parture of John Iiuizenga. ^ 
chairman of the Board of 
National Estimates, who left 
the agency early in the sum- 
mer on a basis that was -‘not 
. voluntary.” 

HuizengaN departure was 
described by the CIA's pub- 
lic information office as nor- 
mal and voluntary retire- 
ment at age GO. It was not,, 
according to authoritative 
CIA sources. 

The new national esti- 
mates setup envisions a 

’much smaller staff of ana- 
lysts from various agencies 
in the Washington intelli- 
gence community. (The pre- 
vious estimating bode num- 
bered 40 to 45 staff and 
board members.) 

Rather than producing a 
collective product reflecting 
the judgment of the com- 
bined staff, the new empha- 
sis will be on individual as- 
s essm c n is by i n t cl 1 i go ne e 
specialists. 

Some senior intelligence 
officials arc fearful that the 
new system will dilute the 
objectivity of the national 
estimates. Specialists, thev 
argue, will tend to refioei 
the institutional biases of 
ihcir.own agencies, particu- 
larly the military. 

, Under the previous sys- 
tem differences were 
thrashed out before the 
drafting of a formal cli- 
mate. Dissenters registered 
tluur opposition in foot- 
notes. winch wore passed 
along to the White House , 
with the main body of the 
‘report. 

One former member of 
the national estimates team 
expressed t he underlying 
coin-em oi those who oppose 
the change: . 

"They're selling oui to ilu* 
Pentagon and Defense Intel- 
ligence Agency. Jf the UA 
made any contribution to 
the intelligence communiiy 
it was that its imellKeiu-e 
analysis had no axes tu 
grim!, no military hardware 


like a 
m no 


gentlemen's club and 
gentleman. 

But it was not until a Per 


programs and no policies to 
defend,” 

r ; ni ";;r' W ““ turn noviei miumnce m the r , )f iT r . ... C i f\ (r 

and 1 entagun rep re sen- subomuiuenl wou n i->a But it u.is not im.il alier t l J 
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The Office of National 
Estimates, which CIA 
Director William E. Colby 
is abolishing in a White 
House-ordered shakcup, is 
to be replaced by a less 
structured group of intelli- 


To give the new NIE for- 
mat an added air of preci- 
sion, Colby has reportedly 
ordered the abolition of the 
long-standing verbal scale 
of certainty which used 


basic motivation Ixibind ihs 
abolition of the BNE and its 
staff, despite the fear 
voiced by knowledgeable 
observers that “the inde- 
pendence and objectivity of 
the national estimates are 
threatened by the abolition 


r such hedge words as “ai> 

gence analysts who will in- parent," "possible,, "proba- 0 f this office,” 
dividually prepare intelli- ble” and “almost certain,” an internal bulletin 

gence estimates under new 

INSTEAD, Colby has or- 
dered a numerical scale of 
certainty from 1 to 10. The 
FBI has for many years 
graded informants cited 
in reports on a T-for-trust- 
worthiness scale on which 


guidelines. 

Despite an effort by the 
CIA leadership in recent 
weeks to deny that a radical 
shakeup of the intelligence 
evaluation procedure has 
already been decided upon 
the Star-News has learned: 
O That Colby decided more 
than two months ago to 
abolish the elite 10-man 


T-10 indicates total confi- 
dence and r Dl indicates 
almost no reliability. 


circulated in th CIA and to 
some congressmen a few 
days after the Star-News 
first reported last month 
that the ONE would be abol- 
ished, the CIA leadership 
declared that “the goal is to 
conserve resources and 
maintain efficiency by 
combining the production of. 
NIEs with certain other 


agency and intelligence 
Board of National Esti- Authoritatives sources in community functions.” 
mates which for more than the intelligence community One undeniable effect of 
20 years carried collective have misgivings about these Hie decision is to remove a 
responsibility for preparing changes warning that the body that had a unique and 
objective intelligence esti- substitution of individual 
mates. The decision was analysts lor the collective 


discussed among high- 
ranking CIA officials late in 
June and revealed at a sub- 
sequent meeting of the high- 
level U.S. Intelligence 
Board, but has not been 
announced to the agency 
rank and file or to the con- 
gressional oversight com- 
mittees. 

G That the board’s distinc- 


tive and prestigious piod- House policy makers that 
uct, the aQ or more National * T j£ S V /ere too verbose and 


symbolic reputation for ob- 
jectivity. It is understood 
some BNE members and 
ONE staffers will continue 
to analyze under the new 
title of National Intelligence 
Official. Others are to be 
assigned to a newly created 
Office of Political Re- 
search, reportedly to be 
headed by Ramsey For- 
Desnite the frequently' bush, a former member of 
reported complaint of White the BNE. 


product of the old system 
could rob future NIEs of 
objectivity. 

These same sources scott 
at the new numerical grad- 
ing system, calling it a 
“cosmetic way ro achieve a 
false sense of precision,” 


Intelligence 
(NIE) it prep. 


Estimates 
red annually. 


will now be prepared by 
individual researchers in a 
loosely defined group with 
the new designation Nation- 
al Intelligence Officials 
(K10). „ , 

O That NIE’s hcnceiorth 

will be altered to meet long- wa >‘- 
standing Nixon administra- 
tion dissatisfaction v.'itn Uic 
calibrated and scholarly 
product of the board and its 
20-man sta :i, which togeth- 
er formed the 0:1 ice oi Na- 
tional Estimates. Colby is 
said to have ordered the 
NT Os to make their ;is>css- 
ments brief, to the point and 
factual. 


took too long to read, intelli- 
gence sources familiar with 
the estimating process point 
out that estimates deliber- 
ately written at greater 
length in the Nixon adminis- 
tration because Henry A. 
Kissinger wanted them that 


EVIDENTLY distrusting 
BNE output Horn the start, 
Kissinger passed the word 
that lie wanted NIEs to in- 
clude a detailed exposition 
of the evidence and a clear 
development of the analyti- 
cal argument* as weii as die 
detailed summary of con- 
clusions the X i Es had pre- 
viously set forth. 

The administration dis- 


vYKTLE THE new struc- 
ture at CIA clearly reflects 
White House wishes, the 
details arc understood to be 
Colby’s alone. He is espe- 
cially credited with the 
guidelines calling for nu- 
merical rather than verbal 
grading and the decision to 
remove the estimating- i unc- 
tion from collective to indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

According to one inside 
source, Colby has shown 
himself to bo as much a 
stickler for form as Ins own 
arrangements as he was in 
setting Jus precision guide- 
lines lor writing climates. 
Until he was finally sworn 
in as CIA director this 
week, he continued to oper- 
ate from small od’iccs in the 


not move into the director's 
big suite until the formali- 
ties were observed. He also 
continued to park his car in 
a remote spot in the vast 
agency parking lots until 
Tuesday, when his title 
became official. 

Colby’s creation of NIOs 
in place of the ONE struc- 
ture is not intended to take 

the CIA’s analyzing func- 
tion across the line that di- 
vides prediction and assess- 
ment from policy making, 
informed sources stressed. 

IT IS UNDERSTOOD that 
the analyses which are now 
beginning to come from the 
NIOs assiduously avoid pol- 
icy proposals— thereby ful- 
filling for the moment the 
CIA leadership's pledge in 
its recent bulletin that "the 
objectivity of NIEs will be 
sustained,” 

For the longer runs, the 
relationship of the intcJii- 
ence community to U.S. for- 
eign policy will not be clear 
until Kissinger has settled 
into his new position as sec- 
retary of State. At present, 
he still dominates foreign 
policy from the White 

House, in his capacity as 
head of the 120- man Nation- 
al Security staff. 

But the stature and role of 
the revamped CIA in the 
second Nixon administra- 
tion will not become firm 
until Kissinger do Mopes a 
mod tic operand i for Ills new 
dual role as secretary of 
State as well as National 
Security Council. A key 
u n a n s w e r c d questi o n i s 
whether he will continue to . 
roly on his own NSC crew 
or, by depending more on 
career burencrois at Suite, 
come to depend more on ihe 
product of Colby's newly 
reorganized system of pro- 
ducing intelligence esii- 
mme'-g — OSWALD JOHN- 
STON and JEKEMIA O’- 
LEARY 
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By Laurence Stern 

t Washington Post Sufi Writer 

| Acting Central Intelligence 
Agency Director William E. 
Colby has acknowledged that 
‘‘some changes will occur” in 
j operations of the agency’s top' 
‘*evel evaluative body, the Of- 
fice of National Estimates. 

But he maintained that the 
office's highly refined and 
prestigious product, the Na- 
tional Intelligence Estimate, 
will continue to be produced 
under the aegis of the CIA as 
it has for the past two dec- 
ades. 

■“ Colby's assurance was con- 
veyed internally through the 
CIA's employee bulletin in re- 
sponse to an Aug. 19 news 
story asserting that he had 
made a "firm decision” to 
abolish the office. 
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, . former and current CIA chiefs involved in changes, 
having failed to produce the! 


The National Intelligence! ki "d of intelligence estimates i steady dribble of anonymous 


Estimate (known among prac- 
titioners as ;4 the N 1 E"') is the 
U.S. intelligence community’s 
most classified and senior- 
level assessment on major in- 
ternational issues. It has been 
relied upon by presidents for 
guidance on a variety of mat- 
ters, such as Soviet missile ca- 
pability and Vietnam war pro- 
spects. j 

There have been growing In- j 
dications wdthiti the past year l 
that influential members of. 
the Nixon administration, no-! 
tably Secretary c: State-desig- 
nate Henry A. Kissinger and 
Defense Secretary James 
S chi e. singer, were unhappy 
with the CLVs strategic intel- 
ligence estimates. 

During Sc hie ringer's direc- 
torship of the CIA early this 
year he was reported to have 
ini’K'UHl action to overhaul 
the Office of National Esti- 
mate:?, with the endorsement, 
of the White House. Colby is, 
out the dc-j 
wel i nielli- i 

:A employ-' 
by’s a i:l h or- 


currently working 
tails of the ki-d; ]. 
ge nee r e ( > i 1 ga i ■ i .-.a i i r : 

The urn ice to C 
o e s i 5 5 \ led v.‘ i ; : i C o 1 
iwdiwi a!ii:c:i‘d V 
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that would support its poli 
cios," 

It asserted that the NIEs 
would continue to be pub- 
lished and that <4 the objectiv- 
ity of the National intelli- 
gence Estimates will be sus- 
tained.” 

However, tne ■‘stmeutrd 1 of 
the Office of National 
mates is under 
let in said, and some changes: 
would occur. “Tiie goal is to 
conserve resources and main-, 
tain efficiency by combining, 
the production of National .In- 
telligence estimates with cer- 
tain other agency arid intelli- 
gence community functions.” 
the bulletin said, without 
further elaboration. 

The fate of the office 3ms 
in: port am symbolic, if not | 
practical, consequences in. the 
intelligence c.?mm:m|iy. j 

The straw-uric estimates cf 
the CIA were cr!:.icmed ivmn 
wi t u i n the ad min : si r;u i o n f o r 
the is' on l he Viet- 

nam War, dan assessment cor- 
! rob ora ted bv N -.r m for un- 


though official displeasure 
with the CIA's performan cc in 
news stories and partiularly in 
the syndicated columns of Jo- 
seph A Is op last February. 

Also last April the former 
deputy director of the Penta- 
gon's Defense Intelligence 
. Agency, Gem Daniel O. Gra- 

« vi ., w nM-in,iW- am - ca)le£l publicly for the! 
•- K • ll,L HU lvassmion i.f the military's 
‘Traflitioiial” role over civilian 
analysis m strategic hilelli-1 
g e n c o as s o s s meats. 

A mo inh after Graham's ar- 
Mde was. published, with pre- 
sumed official clearance, he 
was assigned to the CIA as an 
rude to F-chlosinger with re- 
sponsibility for the military 
component of national intelli- 
gence estimating. 

Flee a mie of l he sensitivity of 
lor .'mercy and uV an -wee re cy 
o: the si: hurl mailer wig 
which il dvaim oNwiaN are rc 
I o v ram lo speak out np-rnlv on 
ihe guict but im 


cratic drama now taking place 
in the upper echelons of the 
CIA. 

Within the agency's old-boy 
network, which felt the impact 
of Schlesinger's cost-efficiency 
policies while he commanded 
the CIA, the rumored aboli- 
tion of the Office of National 
Estimates is regarded as a se- 
rious blow to the independ- 
ence and integrity of tiie intel- 
Hgc nce*c srim ati ng process. 

Sehlesinger is known to 
have viewed the intelligence i 
products of the CIA’s career! 
analysts as verbose in style ! 
and dubious in content. Hu did! 
wield the executive firing: 
broom more vigorously than 
any director in the agency’s! 
history, and his policies were ! 
viewed with dismay by the 
hierarchy of old-timers who 
had operated together since 
World War IX days as alumni 
of the wartime Office of Stra- 
tegic Services. 

Colby is now the wan in the 
•middle. Ilia ties are to the old 
boys through bis .liic-tinie as- 
. soda t inn with the CIA. His rc-. 
n.-:i.<c bureau. I sponsihiJiiy is u. iv.» edminis-i 
t ration, winch semr.s deter j 
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It looks like just another bit ot 
bureaucratic rigamarole, but the 
decision is one of the more serious 
the Nixon administration has made, 
and the mistake it represents could 
be one of the most dangerous. The 
administration is taking steps to 
repel reality. 

The move comes in the organiza- 
tion-chart form of dosing the CIA’s 
■“Office of National Estimates. 
That’s the department responsible 
for surveying information from all 
TJ.S. intelligence sources and focus- 
ing it into a clear picture of some 
major international situation — the 
post-Tet capacity of the North 
Vietnamese, for example, or the 
probable effectiveness and effects 
of a U.S. anti-ballistic missile sys- 
tem. 

The CIA has made its share of 
blunders, most of them— certainly 
the most notorious of them— in the 


dirty tricks business. The Office of 
National Estimates, however, is a 
victim not of its failures but of its 
success. It has been almost chilling- 
ly right. 

The department emerged, for ex- 
ample, as maybe the only hero in 
the Pentagon Papers. Those docu- 
ments show that the CIA estimates 


were right time after time, often 
in conflict with the romantic and 
self-serving optimism of the De- 
fense Department. 

With its reputation for intellec- 
tual integrity, rigorous and bias- 
free analysis and sometimes brutal 
clarity, the Office of National Es- 
timates occasionally has rasped 
against * the committed grain of 
President Nixon and his advisors. 
The staff is known to have ignored 
suggestions, apparently of rising in- 
tensity, that it jigger its reports to 
tell Mr, Nixon what he wants to 
hear rather than what the analysts 
feel must be said. The White House 
has not wanted reports that would 
help the administration make ra- 
tional decisions but reports that 
would cheer and justify policies the 
administration had an ideological 
yearning to pursue. 

Among the seepage from Water- 
gale have been two allied trends 
now publicly recognized in the Nix- 
on administration. One is the sterile 


isolation of the presidency, an iso- 
lation in which outlandish efforts 
are made to exclude information 
that might; unsettle the President 
or bother him with doubts about a 
preferred policy. 

The other trend is the habit of 
discrediting as incompetent or 
even malevolent any failure by the 
FBI or CIA to verify plots in which 
the White House ps.s invested fe- 
verish belief. The CIA w as disbe- 
lieved and mocked when it reported 
that foreign governments weren’t 
the cause of antiwar demonstra- 
tions, as the White House had 
heard and believed. The FBI was 
discounted as at least blundering 
and perhaps politically antagonis- 
tic when us investigation could find 
no support for the favored rumor 
that the Democrats had been wire- 
tapping Mr. Nixon during his 196S 
campaign, 

A small department — just 30 per- 
sons — the Office of National Esti- 
mates is a disproportionately im- 
portant one. Its skills, methods, 
sources and judgment: have been 
developed and refined for 25 years. 
It is not infallible, but its analyses 
have been remarkably astute. The 
nation 'reeds that and cannot allow 
‘Mix Nixon and his sycophants the 
pettiness of this attempt to exclude 
reality from the nation’s most sen- ) 
ous deliberations. . 

Congress must tell the President 
"no” on this one and make the 
“no” stick. _ ,, t ^ ' -..v 


j j» 
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Nixon and CIA 

SIR: As a former employee of the Cerftral Intelli- 
, gence Agency I am extremely concerned about the 
harm being done to the Agency by the partisan at- 
titudes 1 of the Nixon administration. The revela- 
•. tions in the Watergate testimony concerning the 
treatment of the agency and its former director, 
Richard Helms, and the more recent revelations*-^ 
concerning the abolishment of the agency's Office 
. of National Estimates make it clear that the White 

House vail go to any lengths to bend the agency to 
its designs, no matter how harmful those designs 
may be to the national interest. 

Helms was appointed director during the period 
of my employment with the agency and he enjoyed 
an excellent reputation. It was particularly grati- 
fying to see the top post go to a career intelligence 
' man who would place the good of the agency and 

the intelligence community above any political 
considerations. Helms certainly proved his worth 
in this regard during his several years as director. 
When he left the agency and became ambassador 
to Iran I found it impossible to believe the change 
\vas voluntary. Why would a career intelligence 
man with his credentials — who held the top intelli- 
gence job in the world — agree to such a lackluster 
assignment? The Watergate testimony has shown 
that he was forced out because he would not allow 
the agency to be used to cover up White House par- 
ticipation in the scandal. 

Now we learn that the Office of National Esti- 
mates is to be abolished. And the sin of this presti- 
gious group of analysts appears to be that it did its 
job too well, producing accurate intelligence esti- 
mates rather than ones that supported the prede- 
termined policies of the White House. 

Perhaps the saddest aspect of all of this is that 
the Nixon administration, which after all is with us 
for only eight years, can, if it secs fit, destroy the 
effectiveness of a continuing governmental institu- 
tion like the agency. We are all aware of the irrep- 
arable harm that has been done to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. Nov; much the same tiling 
seems to be happening to the agency. Those insti- 
tutions a re absolutely vital to national security, 
but they cannot function effectively unless they .are 
allowed to function independently. 

One fined note; Much has been made over the 
Question of how much the President knew about ’ 
Watergate. I cannot believe that he would have 
accepted Helms 1 resignation unless he were fully 
aware of the reasons behind it, 'lids certainly lends 
support to those of us who foci the President knew 
about the cover-up. Ho would not otherwise have 
let go of a man of Helms' caliber. 

Elliott Punce. 

Alexandria, Va. 
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Along the scab!*??, psoriasis, elm blight and 
sundry popular causes of an adulatory era, let’s 
hoist a cheer for the CIA, probably the most 
maligned lor the least reason of any U.S. 

governmental activity. 

The Central Intelligence 
^ Agency has done a superb job 
^ in its basic mission* Begun 

after ‘World War II, when it 
t became apparent the United 

States would have to assume 
some unaccustomed world responsibilities for- 
merly borne largely by the British, the agency 
had to be, built virtually from scratch. 

There were a few operatives around from Wild 
Bill Donovan’s cons-ancvrobbers wartime Office 
of Strategic Service, but that was not much of a 


base for an 

intern 

>encc operation rhui would 

have to go 

up up 

nirtst the well entrenched, 

sophisticated 

Soviet 

apparatus. 

THE CIA 

BORRf 

TWED a good hit frorri the 

British, hut 

it >e:r 

i Drum i to operate on Us own 

and to devob: 

m £. rel 

[able brand of intelligence, ft 

gave U.S. o 

if Rials 

an objective data base on 

which io nmJ 

■:e deed 



Remember that this was being accomplished 
by penstririou of closed societies, principally 
Russia and China. The so are reasons to behove 
that the Ci A was caught -Wort by the. speed with 
which the Soviet Union developed its iirsr. aiumlc; 
be mb — but few. other major developments 
escaped the agency. 

Throurn ;bf- years, i: maintained an cmecuv- 
ify of rer-orth'.g that wwhhmou the salesmen of 
pHi'ti julnr ecu r- es. in Wmsurigi on a rd es i r.oci it 
some mo mourned enemies. The agency never 
was per mar vuh t:-o Stair; c'eonrt-uc-jit. for 
obvious rc.wcits. or vu h [Sc huc-i: menus divi- 
sions of the various armed services, bn: it 
peifurmud y.l-U. 
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collection. To do so only embarrasses your, 
opponents. 

-The perfection of electronic snooping brought 
about the National Security Agency, an opera- 
tion much larger than the CIA, but an invaluable 
source of information. Satellite reconnaissance, 
now that it has been developed and refined, 
provides, an accurate and comprehensive chock 
on weapons deployments all over the world. 


HOW WELL THE CIA has done at classic, 
cloak-and-dagger spying, i don’t know. For 
obvious reasons, few people do. There are some 
indications it has been moderately successful. 
That job is infinitely tougher when you are 
dealing with oiosed-society police states than 
with open ones such as ours. 

Nov/ the Nixon adniinist ration, according to 
the nro-ad m inis Indian Washington Star-News, is 
iVvamohig the CIA to eim-inme ike Board of 
Esrimtos and the National Intelligence Esti- 
m arcs. T jrese cur re n ■ iy a re oy r highest balance 
sheets of digested intelligence. 

If so, the White House is making another 
tragic mistake, of a piece with seme of tins 
others that have risen lately to plague it. The 
beer against the CIA. apparently boils down to 
die fact tire CIA, docs not always tell Mr. Ninon 
what, ho wants to hear. Killing the slave v/ho 
brings the bad news is an ancient remedy, but it 
cioeinT work — at least not for more than a brief 
interlude of fantasy. 
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OFFICE OF NATIONAL ESTIMATES 


1. Recent newspaper articles have reported that a decision has been reached 
to abolish the Office of National Estimates (ONE) . It was suggested that the 
decision resulted from disillusionment among senior policy makers with the content 
of National Intelligence Estimates (NIE's) , and speculated that perhaps the Agency 
is under attack from the Administration for having failed to produce the kind of 
intelligence estimates that would support its policies. 

2. To avoid any misunderstanding that may arise from these articles, the 
following facts are presented: 

a. National Intelligence Estimates will continue to be produced; 
and, they will be the responsibility of the Director of Central 
Intelligence, as in the past. 

b. The objectivity of NIE's will be sustained; and, the full 
resources of the Intelligence Community will be utilized in their 
production. 

c. Just as reorganizations have been and will continue to be 
necessary in other components to stay abreast of changing require- 
ments, so also is the structure of ONE being reviewed. Some changes 
will occur. The goal is to conserve resources and maintain efficiency 
by combining the production of NIE's with certain other Agency and 
Intelligence Community functions. Provision must also be made for 
comprehensive in-depth political research. Precisely how best to 
accomplish all this remains under study. When a firm decision is 
reached, employees will be fully and promptly informed. 
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It's sort a like the mixed emo- 
r tions expressed in the old joke 
about seeing your mother-in- 
law go off a cliff in your new 
Cadillac. 

■ The Nixon administration is' 
•cutting out one office in the 
Central Intelligence Agency; 
That’s goo37’T5ift‘4he reports are 
That the office is being abol- 
ished because it has failed to 
produce the kind of intelligence 
estimates which would support 
•the administration’s politics ; 
and that’s bad. 

. V Being disbanded is the elite 
| '30-man Office of National Es- 
timates which has prepared the 
top secret national intelligence 
estimates for presidents since 
Harry S Truman. The major 



problem is that its studies of* 
the Vietnam war and the anti- 
ballistic missile controversy dicL 
not agree with the Nixon ad- 
ministration’s policies. 

So, the story goes in Wash- 
ington, the -administration is 
pressuring the CIA to shape up 
or ship out, perhaps an office.: 
at a time. 

It’s good news for taxpayers 
when part of a bureaucracy is 
being disassembled but it’s bad 
news for lovers of freedom and 
responsibility when that action 
is taken out of revenge or vin- 
dictiveness on the part of high- 
er-ups. 

It's a question of which you 
regard with the most affection 
— your mother-in-law or your 
Cadillac. 
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C IA TO UNDERGO 
MAJ OR OVERH AUL 

White House Said to Want 
More Concise Reports 


Special to The New York Times 

LANGLEY, Va., Aug. 20 — 
The Central Intelligence Agency 
is about, to undergo its first 
major organizational changes 
in 10 years, high officials dis- 
closed today. 

One agency operation facing 
reorganization is the top-level 
Office of National Estimates, 
which consists of 10 executives 
and 20 staff members. 

National intelligence esti- 
mates — drawing if need be on 
the resources of the entire in- 
telligence Community, including 
the Defense Department and 
the Labor, Treasury ^ and Agri- 
culture Departments?— are re- 
garded as the C.LA-’s most 
comprehensive report’s. 

These estimates are prepared 
mostly at the request of the 
National Security council— that! 
is to say, the White House — 
and deal with specific problems 
such as political terrorism, or 
a country or a region. 

In the wide marble halls of 
the intelligence agency’s head- 
quarters, decorated with large 
abstract paintings, a visitor 
learns that the contemplated 
changes “will also affect the 
seventh floor," where the agen-j 
cy’s chiefs are. 

But senior officials denied 
suggestions that ‘‘heads might 
roll," or that basic intelligence 
procedures. would be altered. 

, / They pointed out that John 
W. Hutzenaa. the last director 
of national estimates, retired 
in June when he reached the 
age of 60, the normal retire- 
ment age. “He did not resign, 
as was reported in the press," 
an official said, adding that 
other senior operatives had also 
retired in recent months upon 
reaching 60. 

‘The estimative process 
won’t be lost l:i the pggerlng 
and tinkering iTat is going on." 
an official contended. “Arid the 
talent won’t be lost ehher." 

‘Ks pack aging 1 the Goal 

The aim of the shife, accord- 
ing to officials here, is to 
achieve a ‘‘repackaging’’ of Lkej 
Central Intelligent^ Aconev’s j 
r c p o r 1 1 n < . e s r s c 1 c 1 v t o i n e ! 
White House, On? C.I.A. man | 
spoke of “sharpening uo curl 
copy." J 


The changes appear to be in 
part a response to demands of 
the agency’s principal custom- 
er, the White House, for pre- 
cise, cleanly focused responses 
to specific policy questions 
rather than scholarly tomes, 
for which the Office of Nation- 
al Estimates has been noted, 

The Office of National Esti- 
mates has been turning out its 
papers for more than two dec- 
ades, sometimes at a rate of 
50 a year. It has recently been 
facing a kind of competition 
from its nominal boss, the Na- 
. tional Security Council. 

! Under the prodding of Henry 
A. Kissinger* the President’s 
adviser on national security, 
the 100-man National Security 
Council has produced more 
than 200 “national security 
study memorandums,’* on top- 
ics ranging from “chemical- 
biological agents’* to “Iceland” 
and “Malta.*' 

The C.I.A. changes may also 
result in a now name for the 
Office of National Estimates, 
formed in 1950 to provide a 
succession of Presidents with 
analyses to help them make 
policy decisions. 


f] u i :?-e: AJcj ft 
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Bureaucratic Rigamarole . 

. i 

1 

Really an Attack On Reality 

; It . looks like just another bit of bureau- that would help the administration make 


cratic. rigamarole, but the decision is one of 
the more serious the Nixon administration 
has made, and the mistake it represents 
could be one of the most dangerous. The 
administration is taking steps to repel 
reality. 

The move comes in the organization-chart 
form of closing the CL£±s Office of National 
Estimates. That’s .the department responsi- 
ble for surveying information from all U.S. 
intelligence sources and focusing it into a 
clear picture of some major international 
situation — the post-Tet capacity of the 
North Vietnamese, for example-, or the 
probable effectiveness and effects of a U.S. 
anti-ballistic missile system. 

The CIA has made its share of blunders, 
most of them — certainly the most noto- 
rious of them — in the dirty tricks business. 
The Office of National Estimates, however, 
is a victim not of its failure but of its 
success. It has been almost chillingly right. 

The department emerged, for example, 
as maybe the only hero in the Pentagon 
Papers. Those documents show that the 
CIA estimates were right time after time, 
often in conflict with the romantic and 
self-serving optimism of the Defense „ fr rje- 
partment. 

i With its reputation for intellectual integ- 
rity, rigorous and bias-free analysis and 
sometimes brutal clarity, the Office of 
National Estimates occasionally has rasped 
against the committed grain of President 
Nixon and his advisors. The staff is known 
to have ignored suggestions, apparently of 
rising intensity, that it jigger its reports to 
tell Mr. Nixon what he wants to hear rather 
than what the analysts feel must be said. 
X he White House has not wanted reports 


rational decisions but reports that would 
cheer and justify policies the administra- ' 
tion had an ideological yearning to pursue. ■ 

Among the seepage from Watergate have 
been two allied trends now publicly recog- 
nized in the Nixon administration. One is 
the sterile isolation of the presidency, an 
isolation in which outlandish efforts are 
made to exclude information that, might 
unsettle the President or bother him with : 

> doubts about a preferred policy. ■? 

The other trend is the habit of discredit- . 
mg as incompetent or even malevolent any "■ 
failure by the FBI or CIA to verify plots in, 
which the White House has invested fever- 
ish belief. l The CIA was disbelieved and 
mocked when it reported that foreign gov- ^ 
ernments weren’t the cause of antiwar ; 
demonstrations, as the White House had 
heard and believed. The FBI was dis- 
counted as at least blundering and perhaps 
politically antagonistic when its investiga- 
tion could find no support for the favored 
rumor that the Democrats had been wire- : 
tapping Mr. Nixon during his 1968 cam- 
paign, 

A small department — just 30 persons — 
the Office of National Estimates is a 
disproportionately important one. Its skills, 
methods, sources and judgment have been 
developed and refined for 25 years. It is not 
infallible, but its analyses have been re- , 
markably astute. The nation needs that and 
cannot allow Mr. Nixon and his sycophants 
the pettiness of this attempt to exclude : 
reality from the nation’s most serious 
deliberations. 

Congress must tell the President “no” on 
this one and make the “no" stick. 
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STATINTL 


INTERVIEW WITH COL. L. FLETCHER PROUTY 



ALAN DOUGLAS: And now, in this hour, we're going to J 
<.be talking with a man who brings us some information we perhaps 
never knew before, maybe w e suspected. But he brings us ~ 

some clarification on the size, the scope and the intensity 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, that massive organization 
that has been speculated on for a number of years. MHHBj 

About eight years ago, Colonel L. Fletcher Prouty retired 
from the military. He was a support officer working for 
the Pentagon. He's an Air Force officer — a support officer 
with and for, I presume, the Central Intelligence Aqen t^TATINTL 
About eight years ago, when he retired, I'm sure this book 
must have gone.through his mind. He did not, like CIA men, 
sign an oath, he says, and therefore never felt as though 

he had any secrets to keep. 


On the other hand, he's a man of Integrity and, I think, 
discretion. What he comes to tell us tonight is sufficiently 
chilling so that I thought you ought to know about it, and 
you ouant to know about it in a hurry. Jack Anderson commented 
in a recent column that the CIA was immensely interested 
in the book, apparently sent an emissary to talk to Colonel 
Prouty about the book. Did that man seen nervous to yo.u 
Colonel Prouty? ' 


COLONEL L. FLETCHER PROUTY: Well, he tried to impress 
me with the fact that he had come from a bookstore, and I 
hadn t had any other bookstores make similar offers, so I ‘ 
asked him a few questions about what he had really come for. 
Finally he said, well, I'll tell you what I really want. 

He said, the CIA's been on my back to get your manuscript 
of you i book, T!lc SECRET TEAM, and I'm just trying to fulfill 

a contract with tlie CIA. 

DOUGLAS: So that was.- the extent of the contact you 

had from the Central Intelligence Agency? 

PuOUTY. Well, that I did personally. Now , other people 
that were reviewing the book in the manuscript form' had also 
been approached by the same bookstore, and they had tried 
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]3v Bcnjantin V/oIEx 


James R. Schlesingeiviy named head 
of the Central Intoliigerccncv. comes to 
the job unhampered by ious intelligence 
experience — unlike hkdecessor, Rich- 
ard hL helms, a life Ionic ran of clandes- 
tine operations. 

Ur. Sehlesinger is a Lvaggy, systems 
analyst with a habit of png In his shirt- 
sleeves. if, while confer V /iih his col- ; 
leagues his shirttall han.ut — as it often 
dees — it bothers him :Calm, relaxed, 
analytical, he can lose h>li in a problem 
while the hours slip by. 

> t ^ 

Those who knew Schlqer in his 0U3 
(Office of Management aBuclgc-t) days— 
where he drafted for Prerat Nixon a plan 
to reorganise the nationatelligence com- 
munity — praise his aiy to spot the 
weakness in an argument rructure — and 
quickly find ways to sleeken it. He has 
already begun to humai the secrecy- 
shrouded Atomic Energy Cniissi.cn, and in 
his next post he is expactecric the CIA and 
its sister intelligence age?s of their ac- 
cumulated fat and improve dr product. 

“I predict he’s going to rp some of the 
veteran cold warriors frame rid War II or 


toaraphs c: Washington co 
Uic minutest UHalH oi the White- House ! 

. but vou Still won’t hnew what s 
inside the heads of the policymakers. ^ 

T‘ii 9 brilliant 'ugh-resolution pr.oto; 
of Russian and Chinese rr.istfle sil> 
clear plants, air: I elds, nub sub ran ton 
that are codec ted day after day ( v/r 
weather uerrnilsl by S20 million salelli 
orbiting around the earth every to minu 
100 to ISO miles up make possible the SALT 
agreements. The U.S. and the Russian 
too have their satellites, each know what th 
other has; now and a-building. But whereas 
capabilities can often be ascertained through | 
satellites — intentions require spies. In CIA ; 
i argon this is called ' “hunvint" — human , 

intelligence. * ! 

Some experts even question whether the ; 

; u.S. intelligence community has anything ! 

; "downstream” - in development — to 1 
replace the spy satellites should the Prussians . 
or Chinese one day shoot them down or ; 
otherwise - eliminate this vital security ’ 
safeguard. Apparently the community is j 
i fearful of seeking fresh funds lest Congress or ; 
: the 0M3 cm back the funds already alio- 1 
j cated: Si billion yearly for spy satellites and 
< as mu ch for glob a 1 coce -break 1 , n g. 

; Mr. Schie singer is expected, Nnally, to take 

; a hard look at” the overt - or evaluation 
side of his CIA. Part of it, the Office of 
National Estimates, produces yearly for the 
President studies ranging from a quick 
; analysis of the latest Central American flare- 
; up to the massive survey, completed every 
! September, of Soviet strength and likely, 
actions. 

Periodically domestic politics impinge on 
intelligence evaluations. Secretary Laird told 
Congress flatly in 1959, for instance, the 
U.S.S.R. was going for a “first strike capabil- 
ity" ; i.e., had succeeded in UIEVing its giant 
SS-9 missiles — giving each component 
warhead the same independently targe table 
capability as have the U.S. Polaris and 
Poseidon missiles. CIA disputed this at the 
| time — and still does — but none the less 

; Kissinger sided with Laird’s effort to pry 

; more defense funds from Congress. 

Whether Mr. Sehlesmger can now insulate 
the CIA from administration pressure and 
keep its reporting honest remains to be seen. 
He comes to has task, however, with full 
Nixon backing; with r.o ties to the cold war; 

’ with few contacts in the press and with little 
interest in the social blandishments of the 
I 1 * Georgetown co detail set.” 

• Mr. V/eilss, for many years on the stafj\ 

of :he Now York Timas, is now an 
indcocndcni common [ator on what goes 
^ • on in Washington. 


the more an co.v 


prom omu tux 


day-to-day operation , in Ur hands and.; 
concentrate on matters of thr.et-Iovsl im- . j 
porta nee. Each time he gc to the White 
House you can bet he'll knows subject from . 
AtoZ.” 

The three areas that MiSchle singer is ; 
expected, to focus on includarst the CIA's : 
clandestine operations — ill reportedly ; 
absorbing about ' 5400 raiilii oi its $600 . 
million budget and more thanalf of its 15, COO ; 
employees. Others are scleiric research 

and the voluminous; oftencontroversial, 1 
national intelligence estimate. The latter,; 
insofar as they forecast Sovl and Chinese 
capaoilia-es and intentions, hoe an immense 
impact on presidential bud^tarv and de- 
fense policies. ! 

In recent years the CIA, ouch alone is- 
authorized to conduct espionap, abroad and,; 
occasionally, to topple unfrindly govern-; 
rnc-nts. has had its funds for 1 IS” (clandcs-. 
tine services) appreciably ate shed. Such . 


v/nr ;n im os, oegun on Presided Kennedy s : 
instructions in TLJ2, now are rawing to a 
close; and the weakly meeting: o; the Forty 
Committee, the supers ocret Yalta House 
panel headed by Kissinger that passes on all 
c o v e rt c ■ ■ j e ra tin n s su Lie: e n l 1 y in ' p or t •?. n t t o 
em.bsr: ;>}s th,-. States Gcv-.mr.m.-nt if 


enamel :.o 
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>y Becomes Director of 
landestine Operations 



r SEYMOUR M. HERSH 

special to The V«'* T—u 

/ ASHINGTON. Feb. 2& 

/ >s R. Schlesinger, the new 
v -tor of Central IntcLigence, 
named William E Colby, 


Many Are Alarmed | ^ eS Karamessines, Mr. 

iew it as the beginning of an ~wori tn retire by air. 


l/ 


iman> 


attack 

celled 


of the cianae&uuc 
been ordered to retire by Mr., 
on what" some have schlesinger. Agency om 1 
a liberal bias m the disputed that account today dl 


y 


rh^ad' or ti, American ^ \ 


^cation^ program in South 

aam and a long-time mtel 

>ce operative, as director ot 

i iestine operations. . 
xowledgeable sources re- 

ed today that Mr. Colby. 5. 

s old, assumed his new 
cvel job this weem Formal- 
nown inside the agency as 
denutv director of p.ans 
Colby will be in charge of 
Cl A^ eSDionage activities 

covert. operations, widely 

.-n in Washington as ^tne 
'artment of dirty tricks, 
r Colbv’s previous position, 
tutive director of the agency, I 
.ft combining the functions 
-che inspector general ^na 
"iffollcr. Us ben sMbsned by ; 

iH-SSi 

:0ie agency. \ 

Two Generals Chosen 1 

I was also disclosed that Mr- 
S-sinaer has cnosen two 
hly regarded major s er - e 

slS«is«PC f tsdtof«to 
ovall bureaucratic ana f ma, 

cicontroloftheUn edSmt s 

inl’c°ncc community, v-.mcn 
jsstimate to spend Sb-b.lhon 

a ”rou°h this committee Mr. 
Scesingcr is cxpected to taU 

■ov bureaucratic and ui*nc.ai 

corol of tne Un.teo yrr . 
tohcncc community* v^uen. 
B to spend Se-mihon, 

^"hcgenerals selected for the I 
■ coimittec are Mai. Gen. Dame. 
0 . jrahain of tne Amv. J"- . 
is ircctor of estimates ; 

Demse Intelligence A»em-> , 
aiwMaj. Gen. Lew Ahen ot the| 


agency's intelligent i said that Mr. Ka Gtiremen t 

.In a recent svndicated column, , ; i n fact ^quested ^ed 
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Jast year but had been asked 

'^ 0 Karamessines has been 
| in ill health for some time. 

The appointment ot , Mr. 
tr-l "inteili-’ence, Richard M. /(Colby, a Princeton graau^e 
Heims! who was named AmPVjwho hegan^ ns^in^ nf ® s batezic 


in a recent, 5 % 

for examnle, Joseph Alsop cnti 
cized what he called the spe- 
cial historical bias" of the 
analysts under the leadership 
of the former Director of Cen-i 


bassador to Iran last January. 

Mr Alsop’s column then went 
on to note that Mr. Schlesinger 
“is even bringing in from the 
Defense Department tne most 
pungent and persistent critic, or 
the C.I.A/s cstimating-analyz-i 
ins hierarchy.” . . J 

“This detested figure is. ini 
fact, to be named the new head 
rf the hierarch v, unless present 
elans are changed,” the column 

^aid. ^ , ’ 

Intelligence sources said tnat. 
the unidentified critic of t,«, 
^o»;'cv mentioned m Mr. Ai- 
-nVs column was General Gra- 
h°Vn who became well known 
to officials in the agency after I 
serving a tour with it as a 
colonel. 


who oega.11 iu=» 

ireer v;ith the Otfice of Strategic 
Services in World War II. w as 
Imore favorably received by, 
'many senior intelligence off 

i Cia ‘‘He’s the classic old espion- 
’ ’ type,” one intelligence 

analyst said of Mr. Colby. ‘The 
.kind of guy who never attracts 

Smother 1 ” sources questioned j 
; whether Mr. Schlesinger s ap- 1 
■pointment of Mr. C°loy ^wot 
brad to a widely exp-ctea 
g-I of the clandestine! 
'services, which attained- noton- ; 
'L, in’ 1967 with the disclosure j 
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Another Appointment 


It could not be learned 
whether General Granam v.‘l_ 
be named hcad of 


s/ 


inker's Intsdigcncs ^ a i 

Advisory Committee =■ ; 

official sources inside the C. _ . 
did confirm that he and General l 
Alien would be joining tne ci 
*'■*. ct off A^cncv assign- 

r0 ;I° t r . S ha vc never' been publicly 

airnouncetf by the Government 

Another member of tiiat 
Ftafr it was disclosed, will be 
Dr. Jack Martin, who until earb 
* 1 ,^ year was senung ^hh the 

White House's Office of Science 

and Technology. 1 

1T:C sources said that t * 
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